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Late at night of the same day on 
which the conversation of last chapter 
occurred, Sewell was returning to the 
Priory : he was on foot, having failed 
to find a carriage at that late hour, and 
was depressed and wretched in mind, 
for he had lost a large sum at the club, 
which he had no means whatever 
to meet on the coming morning. 

It was a rare event with him to 
take a retrospect of his life; and his 
theory was, that he owed any success 
he had ever won to the fact that he 
brought to the present—to the actual 
casualty before him—an amount of 
concentration which men who look 
back or look forward never can com- 
mand. Now, however, the past 
would force itself upon him, and his 
whole career, with all its faults and 
its failures, was before him. 

It was a bitter memory, the very 
bitterest one can imagine, not in its 
self-accusation or reproach, but in the 
thought of all the grand opportuni- 
ties lost—the reckless way in which 
he had treated fortune, believing that 
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she never would fail him. All his: 
regrets were for the occasions he had 
suffered to slip by him unprofitably. 
He did not waste a thought on those 
he had ruined, many of them young 
fellows starting hopefully, joyously in 
life. His mind only dwelt on such 
as had escaped his snares. Ay, the 
very fellows to whom he had lost 
largely that night, had once been in 
his power! he remembered them 
when they joined. He met them 
when they landed at Calcutta, in all 
their raw inexperience of life, pressing 
their petty wagers upon him, and 
eagerly — almost ignominiously — 
courting acquaintance with the fa- 
voured aide-de-camp of the Governor-. 
General. 

And there they were now, bronzed, 
hard-featured, shrewd men of the 
world, who had paid for their experi- 
ence, and knew its value. 

Nothing to be done with them! 
Indeed there was little now “to be - 
done” anywhere. The whole ma- 
chinery of life was changed. For- 
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merly, when fellows started in life, 
they were trustful, uncalculating, 
and careless. Now, on the contrary, 
they were wary, cautious, and sus- 
pectful. Instead of attaching them- 
selves to older men as safe guides 
and counsellors, they hung back 
from them as too skilful and too 
crafty to be dealt with. Except 
Trafford he had not seen one—not 
one, for many a day, who could be 
‘“‘chaffed” into a bet, or laughed 
into play against his inclination. 
And what had he made of Trafford ? 
A few hundred pounds in hand, 
and those letters which now Foss- 
brooke had insisted upon his giving 
up. How invariably it was that 
man who came up at every crisis of 
his life to thwart and defeat him. 
And it was a hard—a cruelly hard 
thing to remember, that this same 
man who had been the dupe of 
hundreds, who had been rogued 
and swindled out of all he had, 
should still have brought all his 
faculties to the task of persecuting 
him! 

“One might have thought,” said 
he, with a bitter laugh, “‘that he 
had troubles enough of his own not 
to have spare time to bestow upon 
me and my affairs. He was once, 
I own indeed, a rich man, with 
station and influence, and now he 
is a beggar. There was a time no 
society refused his .entrée; now it 
is thought a very gracious thing to 
know him. Why will these things 
employ him? And this stupid re- 
bellion! I wonder how far he is 
compromised, or how far one could 
manage to have him compromised 
by it? It was doubtless some per- 
sonal consideration, some liking 
for this or that man, that had en- 
tangled him in it. If ‘Pemberton 
were not so close, he could tell this ; 
but these lawyers are so reserved, 
so crafty, they will not even tell 
what a few hours later the whole 
world reads in the public papers. 

“If I were to have my choice, 
it would puzzle me sorely to deter- 
mine whether I’d rather be left a 
fine estate—four or five thousand 
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a-year—or be able to send old Foss- 
brooke to a penal settlement. I 
am afraid, sorely afraid, my dis- 
interestedness would gain the day, 
and that I'd sacrifice my enjoyment 
to my vengeance! He has done 
me such a long list of wrongs, I’d 
like to square the account. It would 
be a moment worth living for—that 
instant when the word Guilty would 
drop from the jury-box, and that I 
could lean over the dock and ex- 
change a look with him. I’m not 
sure he’d quail, though; but the 
shame—the shame might unman 
him !” 

He had reached the gate of 
the avenue as he thus mused, and 
was about to insert the key in the 
lock, when a man arose from a 
little bench beside the lodge, and 
said, 

“A fine night, 
you’re come.” 

“Who are you? stand off !” cried 
Sewell, drawing his revolver as he 
spoke from his breast pocket. 

“O’Reardon, your honour—only 


sir; I’m glad 


O’Reardon,” said the fellow, in his 
well-known whine. 
** And where the devil have you 


been this fortnight? What rascally 
treachery have you been hatching 
since I saw you? No long stories, 
my friend, and no lies. What have 
you been at?” 

“‘T was never on any other errand 
than your honour’s service, so help 
me ” 

“Don’t swear, old fellow, if you 
want me to believe you. Perjury 
has a sort of bird-lime attraction 
for scoundrels like you, so just keep 
away from an oath.” 

O’Reardon laughed. “ His hon- 
our was droll—he was always droll 
—and though not an Irishman 
himself, sorrow man could know 
them better;” and with this double 
compliment to his patron and his 
country, the fellow went on to 
show that he had been on “the 
tracks of the ould man” since the 
day they parted. He had got a 
case against him—the finest and 
fullest ever was seen. Mr. Spencer 
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declared that “better informations 
never was sworn;”’ and on this 
they arrested him, together with 
his diary, his traps, his drawings, 
his arms, and his _ bullet-mould. 
There were grave reasons for se- 
erecy in the case, and great secrecy 
was observed. The examination 
was in private, and the prisoner 
was sent to the Richmond Gaol, 
with a blank for his name. 

To the very circumstantial and 
prolix detail which O’Reardon 
gave with all the ‘‘onction” of a 
genuine informer, Sewell listened 
with a forced patience. Perhaps 
the thought of all the indignities 
that were heaped upon his enemy 
compensated him for the wearisome- 
ness of the narrative. At last he 
stopped him in his story, and said, 
“And how much of this accusation 
do you believe ?”’ 

“ All of it—every word.” 

“You mean to say that he is 
engaged in this rebellion, and a 
sworn member of the Celt associa- 
tion ?”” 

“T do. There’s more than thirty 
already off to transportation not so 
deep in it as him.” 

“ And if it should turn out that 
he is a man of station, and who 
once had a great fortune, and that 
in his whole life he never meddled 
with politics—that he has friends 
amongst the first families of Eng- 
land, and has only to ask to have 
men of rank and position his sure- 
ties—what then ?” 

“He'll have to show what he 
was at a year ago when he lodged 
in my house at Cullen’s Wood, and 
wouldn’t give his name, nor the 
name of the young man that was 
with him, nor ever went out till it 
was dark night, and stole away at 
last with all sorts of tools and com- 
bustibles. He'll have to show 
that I didn’t give his description 
up at the Castle, and get Mr. Bal- 
four’s orders to watch him close ; 
and what’s more, that he didn’t get 
a private visit one night from the 
Lord - Lieutenant himself, warning 
him to be off as quick as he could. 
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I heard their words as I listened at 
the door.” 

“So that, according to your ve- 
racious story, Mr. O’Reardon, the 
Viceroy himself is a Celt and a 
rebel, eh ?” 

“Tt’s none of my business to put 
the things together, and say what 
shows this, and what disproves 
that; that’s for Mr. Hacket and the 
people up at the Castle. I’m to 
get the facts— nothing but the 
facts—and them’s facts that I tell 
you.” 

‘You're on a wrong scent this 
time, O’Reardon; he is no rebel. 
I wish he was. Id be better 
pleased than yourself if we could 
keep him fast where he is, and 
never let him leave it.’’ 

“Well, he’s out now, and it'll 
not be so easy to get him in 
again.” 

‘“‘How do you mean ?—out !” 

““T mean he’s free. Mr. Balfour 
came himself with two other gen- 
tlemen, and they took him away in 
a coach.” 

“Where to?” 

‘“‘That’s more than I know.” 

“And why was I not kept in- 
formed on these matters? My last 
orders to you were to write to me 
daily.” 

‘*T was shut up myself the morn- 
ing your honour left town. When 
I swore the informations they took 
me off, and never liberated me till 
this evening at eight o’clock.”’ 

“You'll soon find out where he 
is, won’t you ?” 

“That I will. Ill know before 
your honour’s up in the morning.” 

‘“‘ And you'll be able to tell what 
he’s after—why he is here at all; 
for, mind me, O’Reardon, I tell you 
again, it’s not rebellion he’s think- 
ing of.” 

“T'll do that too, sir.” 

“If we could only get him out of 
the country—persuade him that his 
best course was to be off. If we 
could manage to get rid of him, 
O’Reardon —to get rid of him!” 
and he gave a fierce energy to the 
last words. 
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“‘ That would be easier than the 
other,”’ said the fellow, slyly. 

‘* What would be easier?’’ cried 
Sewell, hurriedly. 

‘*What your honour said last,” 
said the fellow, with a knowing 
leer, as though the words were 
better not repeated. 

“TI don’t think I understand 
you —speak out. What is it you 
mean ?” 

“Just this, then, that if it was 
that he was a trouble to any one, 
or that he had better be out of the 
way, it would be the easiest thing 
in life to make some of the boys 
believe he was an informer, and 
they’d soon do for him.” 

‘“* Murder him, eh?” 

**T wouldn’t call it murdering if 
a@ man was a traitor: nobody could 
call that murder.” 

“We'll not discuss that point 
now ;” and as he spoke they came 
out from the shade of the avenue 
into the open space before the door, 
at which, late as it was, a carriage 
was now standing. ‘Who can 
be here at this hour?” muttered 
Sewell. 

““That’s a doctor’s coach, but I 
forget his name.” 

“Oh! to be sure. It is Dr. 
Beattie’s carriage. You may leave 
me now, O’Reardon; but come up 
here early to-morrow—come to my 
room, and be sure to bring me some 
news of what we were talking 
about.” As the man moved away, 
Sewell stood for a moment or two 
to listen — he thought he heard 
voices in the hall, which, being 
large and vaulted, had a peculiar 
echo. Yes, he heard them now 
plainly enough, and had barely 
time to conceal himself in the 
copse when Dr. Beattie and Mrs. 
Sewell descended the steps, and 
walked out upon the gravel. 
They passed so close to where 
Sewell stood, that he could hear 
the very rustle of her silk dress as 
she walked. It was Beattie spoke, 
and his voice sounded stern and 
severe. “I knew he could not 
stand it. I said so over and over 
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again. It is not at his age that 
men can assume new modes of life, 
new associates, and new hours, 
Instead of augmenting, the wise 
course would have been ‘to have 
diminished the sources of excite- 
ment to him. In the society of his 
granddaughter, and with the few 
old friends whose companionship 
pleased him, and for whom he 
exerted himself to make those 
little harmless displays of his per- 
sonal vanity, he might have gone on 
for years in comparative health.” 

“Tt was not I that devised these 
changes, Doctor,” broke she in. “TI 
never asked for these gaieties that 
you are condemning.” 

“These new-fangled fopperies, 
too!” went on Beattie, as though 
not heeding her apology. ‘‘I declare 
to you that they gave me more 
pain, more true pain, to witness 
than any of his wild outbursts of 
passion. In the one, the man was 
real, and in the other, a mere 
mockery. And what’s the conse- 
quence ?”’ added he fiercely: “the 
man himself feels the unworthy 
part he has been playing; instead 
of being overjoyed at the prospect 
of seeing his son again, the thought 
of it overwhelms him with con- 
fusion. He knows well how he 
would appear to the honest eyes of 
poor simple-hearted Tom Lendrick, 
whose one only pride in life was 
his father’s greatness.” 

* And he is certainly coming ?” 

‘‘He has made an exchange for 
Malta, and will pass through here 
to see the Chief—so he says in his 
short letter. He expects, too, to find 
Lucy here, and to take her out 
with him. I believe you don't 
know Tom Lendrick ?” 

“T met him at the Cape. He 
dined with us twice, if I remember 
aright; but he-was shy and awk- 
ward, and we thought at the time 
that he had not taken to us.” 

“ First acquaintance always 
chilled him, and his deep _hv- 
mility ever prevented him making 
those efforts in conversation which 
would have established his true 
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value. Poor fellow, how little he 
was always understood! Well, 
well! I am keeping you out in 
the night air all this time——” 

“Oh, it is perfectly delicious, 
Doctor. It is like a night in the 
tropics, so balmy and so bright.” 

“T don’t like to offer rude 
counsels, but my art sometimes 
gives a man scant choice,” said he, 
after a brief pause. “I'd say— 
take your husband away, get him 
down to that place on the Shannon, 
—you have it still? Well, get him 
down there; he can always amuse 
himself; he’s fond of field sports, 
and people are sure to be attentive 
to him in the neighbourhood; and 
_ leave the old Judge to fall back 
into the well-worn groove of his 
former life. He'll soon send for 
Tom and his daughter, and they’ll 
fall into his ways, and, what’s 
better, Ae will fall into theirs— 
without either ruining his health 
or his fortune; plain speaking all 
this, Mrs Sewell, but you asked for 
frankness, and told me it would not 
be ill taken.” 

“T don’t think Colonel Sewell 
would consent to this plan.” 

“Would you ?” asked he, bluntly. 

“‘ My consent would not be asked; 
there’s no need to discuss it.” 

“T meant—do you sufficiently 
concur in it to advise it ?” 

“T can advise nothing. I ad- 
vance nothing. I oppose nothing. 
I had thought, Dr Beattie, that 
your visits to this house might 
have taught you the place I occupy, 
and the consideration I am held 
in.” 

Doctor 
and he 


the 


This was ground 
would not enter upon, 
adroitly said, “I think it will be 
the saving of Colonel Sewell him- 


self. Club gossip says that he 
loses heavily every night, and 
though his means may be consider- 
able——” 

“But they are not—he has 
nothing—not a shilling, except what 
this place brings in.” 

“All the more reason not to 
play; but I must not keep you 
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out here all night. Ill come 
early in the morning, and hope to 
find him better. Remember how 
essential quiet is to him; let him 
not be disturbed; no talking by 
way of amusing him; pure rest— 
mind that.” 

“If he wishes to see my husband, 
or asks for him———” 

“Td make some excuse; say 
he is out. Colonel Sewell excites 
him; he never fully understood 
Sir William; and I fear, besides, 
that he now and then took a hum- 
oristic pleasure in those bursts of 
temper which it is always only too 
easy to provoke.” 

“He is very fond of my little boy 
—might he go in ?” 

“T think not. Id say down- 
right repose and isolation. You 
yourself can step in noiselessly 
from time to time, and only speak 
if you see that he wishes it; but on 
no account mention anything that 
could awaken interest — nothing 
to arouse or to excite. You saw 
the fearful state that letter threw 
him into to-night, and the parox- 
ysm of rage with which he called 
for his will to erase Tom Lendrick’s 
name. Now in all probability he 
will have totally forgotten the 
whole incident by to-morrow. Good 
night.” 

After he drove off she still lin- 
gered about the spot where they 
had been talking. Whatever in- 
terest the subject might have had 
for her, it was not through her 
affections that interest worked, for 
she hummed an opera air, “ Bianca 
Luna,” and tried to recall some 
lines of Alfred de Musset’s to the 
“timid moon,” and then sat down 
upon the steps and gazed at the 
stars. 

Sewell moved out into the ave- 
nue, and, whistling carelessly to 
announce his approach, walked up 
to where she was sitting. ‘‘ Ro- 
mantic, certainly!” said he. “‘ Whose 
carriage was that I met driving 
out ?” 

“Dr. Beattie’s. He has been here 
to see Sir William.” 
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“Will he die this time, or is it 
only another false start ?” 

“He is seriously ill. Some news 
he received from his son gave him 
a severe shock, and bfought on one 
of his worst attacks. He has been 
raving since six o’clock.”’ 

‘**T should like to know when he 
has done anything else. I should 
like to see the man who ever heard 
from his lips other than the wild- 
est, crudest nonsense. The question 
is, is he going to die ?”’ 

“ Beattie’s opinion is very unfav- 
ourable.” 

‘“* Unfavourable ! 
him or to us?” 

‘“*His death could scarcely be fav- 
ourable to us.” 

“That's as it might be. We 
stand to win on one or two of these 
twenty wills he has made; and if 
he should recover and live on, I 
don’t think—indeed I’m full sure— 
I couldn’t bear it much longer, so 
that, take it either way, I'd rather 
he’d die.” 

“Beattie wishes his granddaugh- 
ter were here.” 

“Well, send for her. Though 
if he is ag ill as you say, it won’t be 
of much use.” 

‘*He has come through so many 
of these attacks, and has such great 
power of constitution, the Doctor 
still thinks he might rally.” 

“And so he will, [ll be sworn. 
There’s a vitality in those people 
who plague and torment others 
that ought to get insurance offices 
to take them at half premium. Has 
he asked for me?” 

“Only in his ravings. He rang 
his bell violently, and inquired if 
you had been at the prison, and 
asked what tidings you had brought 
him; and then he went off to say 
that all this Celt affair was no re- 
bellion at all, and that he would 
prove it. Then he talked of quit- 
ting the Bench and putting on his 
stuff gown to defend these men 
against the Government.” 

‘“*Sick or well, sane or insane, 
it’s always the same story. His 
only theme is himself.” 


To whom? To 
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** Beattie was struck with the 
profound things and the witty 
things he said throughout all his 
ramblings. He said that the intel- 
lect was never actually overthrown, 
that it only tottered.” . 

‘““What rot! as if he knew any- 
thing about it! These fellows talk 
of a man’s brain as if it was the 
ankle-joint. Was there any ques- 
tion of a will ?” 

“Yes. He made Beattie take a 
will out of his writing-desk; and 
he erased the name of Lendrick in 
every part of it. Beattie and he 
had some angry words together, 
for that was before he was raving; 
and I heard Sir William tell him, 
‘Sir, you are neither my priest nor 
my lawyer; and if your skill as a 
doctor be only on a par with your 
tact as a friend, my recovery is all 
but hopeless.’ ” 

“That probably was one of the 
profound or witty things the *Doc- 
tor was so delighted with.” 

“Dr Beattie took nothing ad- 
dressed to himself in ill part.” 

‘*No; that’s part of medical edu- 
cation. These fellows begin life as 
such ‘cads,’ they never attain to the 
feeling of being gentlemen.” 

There was not light enough for 
Sewell to see the scornful curl of 
his wife’s lip at this speech, but 
in the little short cough by which 
she suppressed her temptation to 
reply, he noted her indignation. 

‘*T know he’s one of your espe- 
cial favourites, madam,” said he, 
harshly, ‘“‘but even that gives him 
no immunity with me.” 

“I’m sure I could never think it 
would.” 

“No. Not even from _ being 
aware that one of his chief claims 
upon the wife was the unhandsome 
way he spoke of the husband.” 

“He seldom mentions you,” said 
she, superciliously. 

“T’m not so scrupulous about 
him, then; I have not forgotten 
his conduct when that fellow got 
his skull cracked at the ‘Nest.’ I 
saw it all, madam; but I have a 
trick of seeing and saying nothing 
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that might have suggested some 
alarm to you ere this.” 

“You have many tricks, but not 
one that alarms me,” said_ she, 
coldly; ‘the wholesome fear of 
consequences will always be enough 
to keep you harmless.” 

He almost sprang at her at these 
words—indeed, he came so close 
that his hot breath brushed her 
face. “It is a favourite taunt of 
yours to sneer at my courage,” said 
he, fiercely ; “you may do it once 
too often.” 

She shrugged her shoulders con- 
temptuously, and slowly arose from 
where she sat. 

“Where are you going?” 
he, roughly. 

“‘ Going in.” 

“T have many things to say yet; 
I want to hear more, too, about the 
old man’s illness.” 

“T have told you all I know. 
Good-night.” 

He turned away without ac- 
knowledging her salutation, and 


asked 


strolled into the grass. 


What a web of troubles he was 
involved in, and how hopelessly he 
turned from this or that expedient 
to extricate himself! It was but a 
short time before that, as a member 
of the committee cf his club, he 
had succeeded in passing a law by 
which all play debts should be dis- 
charged within twenty-four hours, 
on penalty of the defaulter being 
declared excluded from the club. 
He was a winner at the time; but 
now luck had changed: he had 
lost heavily, and had not the slight- 
est prospect of being able to meet 
his losses. ‘How like my fate!” 
muttered he, in intense passion 
—“how like my fate! my whole 
life has been a game I have play- 
ed against myself. And that wo- 
man, too”—it was of his wife he 
spoke —‘“‘who once helped me 
through many a strait, assumes 
now to be too pure and too virtu- 
ous to be my associate, and stands 
quietly aloof to see me ruined.” 

A long thin streak of light 
crossed his path as he went; he 
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looked up, and saw it came from 
between the shutters of the Chief’s 
room. ‘I wonder how it fares 
with him!” muttered he. He pon- 
dered for some time over the old 
man’s case, his chances of recovery, 
and the spirit in which convale- 
scence would find him; and then 
entering the house, he slowly 
mounted the stairs, one by one, 
his heart feeling like a load almost 
too heavy to carry. The unbroken 
stillness of the house seemed to 
whisper caution, and he moved 
along the corridor with noiseless 
tread till he came to the door of 
the Judge’s room. There he stop- 
ped and listened. There were the 
long-drawn breathings of a heavy 
sleeper plainly to be heard, but 
they sounded stronger and fuller 
than the respirations of a sick man. 
Sewell gently turned the handle of 
the door and entered. The sus- 
picion was right. The breathings 
were those of the hospital nurse, 
who, seated in a deep arm-chair, 
slept profoundly. Sewell stood 
several minutes at the door before 
he ventured farther: at last he 
crept stealthily forward to the foot 
of the bed, and, separating the cur- 
tains cautiously, he peeped in. 
The old man lay with his eyes 
closed, and his long shrivelled arms 
outside the clothes. He continued 
to talk rapidly, and by degrees his 
voice grew stronger and clearer, 
and had all that resonance of one 
speaking in a large assembly. ‘I 
have now,” said he, “shown the 
inexpediency of his course. I 
have pointed out where you have 
been impolitic. I will next ex- 
plain where you are illegal. This 
Act was made in the 23d year of 
Henry VI., and although intended 
only to apply to cases of action 
personal, or indictment of tres- 
pass—What is the meaning of this 
interruption? Let there be silence 
in the Court. I will have the 
tribunal in which I preside re- 
spected. The public shall learn— 
the representatives of the press— 
and if there be,as I am told there 
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are’’—his voice grew weaker and 
weaker, and the last audible words 
that escaped him were, “judgment 
for the plaintiff.” 

Though his lips still moved ra- 
pidly no sound came forth, but his 
hands were continually in motion, 
and his lean arms twitched with 
short convulsive jerks. Sewell 
now crept quietly round towards 
the side of the bed, on which 
several sheets of paper and writing 
materials lay. One of the sheets 
alone was written on; it was in 
the large bold hand of the old 
Judge, who even at his advanced 
age wrote in a vigorous and legi- 
ble character, It was headed, 
“Directions for my funeral,” and 
began thus:—‘‘ As Irishmen may 
desire to testify their respect for 
one who, while he lived, main- 
tained with equal energy the su- 
premacy of the law and the in- 
violability of the man, and as my 
obsequies may in some sort become 
an act of national homage, I write 
these lines to convey my last 
wishes, legacies of which my coun- 
try will be true executors. 

“First, I desire that I may be 
buried within the nave of St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral. The spot I have 
selected is to the right of Swift’s 
monument, under the fifth win- 
dow, and for this purpose that 
hideous monument to Sir Hugh 
Brabazon may be removed, and my 
interment there confer a double 
benefit upon my country. Secondly, 
as by my will, dated this twenty- 
eighth day of October 18—, I have 
bequeathed, with exception of cer- 
tain small legacies, all my estate, 
real and personal, to Dudley Sewell, 
Esq., late colonel in her Majesty’s 
service, it is my wish that he 
alone should——” here the writing 
finished. 

Three several times §ewell read 
over the lines, and what a thrill of 
delight ran through him! It was 
like a reprieve to a man on the very 
steps of the scaffold! The Judge 
was not rich probably, but a consid- 
erable sum of money he still might 
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have, and it was money—cash. It 
was not invested in lands or houses 
or ships: it was all available for 
that life that Sewell led, and which 
alone he liked. 

If he could but see this will—it 
must be close at hand somewhere— 
what a satisfaction it would be to 
read over the details by which at last 
—at last!—he was to be lifted 
above the casualties of a life of 
struggle! He tried three or four 
drawers of the large ebony cabinet 
in which the Chief used to throw 
his papers, with the negligence of 
a man who could generally re-write 
as easily as he could search for a 
missing document. There were 
bills and receipts, notes of trials, 
and letters in abundance—but no 
will. The cumbrous old writing- 
desk, which Sir William rarely used, 
was not in its accustomed place, but 
stood on the table in the centre of 
the room, and the keys beside it. 
The will might possibly be there. 
He drew nigh the bed to assure 
himself that the old man was still 
sleeping, and then he turned to- 
wards the nurse, whose breathings 
were honest vouchers for insensibil- 
ity ; and thus fortified, he selected 
the key—he knew it well—and 
opened the desk. The very first 
paper he chanced upon was _ the 
will. It was a large sheet of strong 
post-paper, labelled—‘“‘ My last Will 
and Testament.—W. L.” While 
Sewell stood examining the writing 
the door creaked gently, and his 
wife moved softly and _noiselessly 
into the room. If the sentiment 
that overcame him was not shame, 
it was something in which shame 
blended with anger. It was true 
she knew him well: she knew all 
the tortuous windings of his plot- 
ting, scheming nature: she knew 
that no sense of honour, no scruple 
of any kind, could ever stand be- 
tween him and his object. He had 
done those things which, worse 
than deep crimes, lower a man in 
the eyes of a woman, and that wo- 
man his wife, and that she thus 
knew and read him he was well 
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aware; but strangely enough there 
is a world of space between being 
discovered through the results of a 
long inquiry and being detected 
flagrante delicto / taken in the very 
act, red-handed in iniquity; and so 
did this cold-hearted, callous man 
now feel it. 

“What are you doing here?” 
said she, calmly and slowly, as she 
came forward. 

“IT wanted to see this. I was 
curious to know how he treated 
us,” said he, trembling as he spoke. 

She took the paper from his hand, 
replaced it in the desk, and locked 
it up, with the calm determina- 
tion of one who would not be gain- 
said. 

‘But I have not read it,” whis- 
pered he, in a hissing voice. 


CHAPTER LXII.—AN 


When Dr. Beattie came at seven 
o'clock in the morning, he found 
his patient better. The nurse gave 


her account, as nurses know well 
how to do, of a most favourable 
night — told how calmly he slept, 
how sensibly he talked, and with 
what enjoyment he ate the jelly 
which he had never tasted. 

At all events he was better; not 
stronger, perhaps,—there was no 
time for that; but calmer and 
more composed. 

“You must not talk, nor be 
talked to yet a while,” said Beattie ; 
“and I will station Haire here as a 
sentinel to enforce my orders.” 

“Yes. I would like Haire,” 
whispered the old man, softly. 
‘Let him come and sit by me.” 

“Can I see Mrs. Sewell? or is it 
too early to ask for her?” inquired 
the Doctor of a maid. 

“She has been up all night, sir, 
and only just lain down.” 

“Don’t disturb her, then. I 
will write a line to her, and you 
can give it when she awakes,” 

He went into the library, and 
wrote: — “Sir William is better, 
but not out of danger. It is even 


“Nor need you,” said she, plac- 
ing the keys under the old man’s 
pillow. ‘‘I heard you coming here 
—I heard you enter the room, I 
am thankful it is no worse.” 

“What do you mean by no 
worse?” cried he, seizing her by 
the wrist, and staring savagely at 
her—“ say what you mean, wo- 
man!” She made no reply; but 
the scornful curl of her lip, and 
the steady unflinching stare of 
her eyes, showed that neither his 
words nor his gesture had terri- 
fied her. J 

“You shall hear more of this to- 
morrow,” said he, bending on her a 
look of intense hate; and he stole 
slowly away, while she seated her- 
self at the bedside, and hid her 
face in the curtain. 


UNGRACIOUS ADIEU. 


more important now than before 
that he have perfect quiet. I will 
change the nurse, and meanwhile 
I desire that you alone should en-, 
ter the room till I return.” 

“What letter was that the Doc- 
tor gave you as he went away?” 
said Sewell, who during Beattie’s 
visit had been secretly on the watch 
over all that occurred. 

“For my mistress, sir,” said the 
girl, showing the note. 

Sewell snatched it impatiently, 
threw his eyes over it, and gave it 
back. ‘Tell your mistress I want 
to see her when she is dressed. 
It’s nothing to hurry for, but to 
come down to my room at her own 
convenience.” " 

“ Better, but not out of danger! 
I should think not,” muttered he, 
as he strolled out into the garden. 
‘“What is the meaning of station- 
ing old Haire at the bedside? 
Does Beattie suspect? But what 
could he suspect? It would be a 
very convenient thing for me, no 
doubt, if he would die; but Id 
scarcely risk my neck to help him 
on the way. These things are in- 
variably discovered; and it would 
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make no difference with the law 
whether it was the strong cord of a 
vigorous life were snapped, or the 
frail thread of a wasted existence 
unravelled. Just so; mere un- 
ravelling would do it here. No 
need of bold measures. A good 
vigorous contradiction—a rude de- 
nial of something he said—with a 
sneer at his shattered intellect, and 
I'd stake my life on it his passion 
would do the rest. The blood 
mounts to his head at the slightest 
insinuation. I'd like to see him 
tried with a good round insult. 
Give me ten minutes alone with 
him, and I'll let Beattie come after 
me with all his bottles; and cer- 
tainly no law can make this mur- 
der. Bad-tempered men are not to 
be more carefully guarded by the 
state than better-natured ones. It 
would be a strange statute that 
made it penal to anger an irascible 
fellow. I wonder if some suspi- 
cion of this kind has crossed Beat- 
tie’s mind? Is it for that Haire 
has been called to keep the watch 
on deck,—-and if so, who is to re- 
place him? He'll tire at last—he 
must sleep some time; and what 
are they to do then? My wife, 
perhaps. Yes; she would play 
their game willingly enough. If 
she has heard of this will, it will 
alarm her. She has always tried 
to have the children provided for. 
She dreads— she’s not so wrong 
there—she dreads leaving every- 
thing in my power. And of late 
she has dared to oppose me openly. 
My threat of suing for a divorce, 
that used to keep her so submis- 
sive once, is failing now. Some 
one has told her that I could not 
succeed. I can see in her manner 
that her mind is reassured on this 
score. She could have no difficulty 
in filching an opinion—this house 
is always full of lawyers; and cer- 
tainly nothing in the habits of the 
place would have imposed any re- 
straint in discussing it.” And he 
laughed —actually laughed —at the 
conceit thus evoked. “If I had 
but a little time before me now, I 
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should work through all my diffi- 
culties. Only to think of it! One 
fortnight, less perhaps, to arrange 
my plans, and I might defy the 
world. ThisisTuesday. By Thurs- 
day I shall have to meet those two 
acceptances for three hundred and 
two hundred and fifty. The last, 
at all events, I must pay, since 
Walcott’s name was not in his own 
handwriting. How conscientiously 
aman meets a bill when he has 
forged the endorsement!” And 
again he laughed at the droll 
thought. “These troubles swarm 
around me,” muttered he, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘There is Fossbrooke, 
too. Malevolent old fool, that will 
not see how needless it is to ruin 
me. Can’t he wait ?—can’t he wait? 
It’s his own prediction that I’m a 
fellow who needs no enemy — my 
own nature will always be Nemesis 
enough. Who's that? — who is 
there?” cried he, as he _ heard 
a rustling in the copse at his 
side. 

“Tt’s me, your honour. I came 
out to get a sight of your honour 
before I went away,” said O’Rear- 
don, in a sort of slavish cringing 
tone. 

‘“* Away! and where to!” 

““They’re sending me out of the 
way, your honour, for a week or 
two, to prevent that ould man I 
arrested charging me with parjury. 
That’s what they purtend, sir,” said 
he, in a lower voice. ‘But the 
truth is, that I know more than 
they like, ay, and more than they 
think; for it was in my house at 
Cullen’s Wood that the Lord-Lif- 
tenant himself came down, one 
evening, and sat two hours with 
this ould man.” 

“Keep these sort of tales for 
other people, Master O’Reardon; 
they have no success with me. You 
are a capital terrier for rat-hunting, 
but you cut a sorry figure when you 
come out as a boar-hound. Do 
you understand me ?” 

“T do, sir, right well. Your 
honour means that I ought to keep 
to informations against common 
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people, and not try my hand against 
the gentlemen.” 

“You've hit it perfectly. It’s 
strange enough how sharp you can 
be in some things, and what a cursed 
fool in others.” 

‘““You never was more right in 
your life, sir. That’s my character 


in one sentence,’’ and he gave a little 
plaintive sigh, as though the thought 
were a painful one. 

“And how do you mean to em- 
ploy your leisure, Mr. O’Reardon? 
Men of your stamp are never thor- 
Will you write your 


oughly idle. 
memoirs ¢”’ 

“Indeed no, your honour ; it might 
hurt people’s feelings the names 
I'd have to bring in; and I’m 
just going over to France for the 
present.” 

“To France ?” 

“Yes, sir; Mr. Harman’s tuk 
heart o’ grace, and is going to sue 
for a divorce, and he’s sending me 
over to a place called Boulogne to 
get up evidence against the Cap- 
tain.” 

“You like that sort of thing ?”’ 

“T neither like it nor dislike it,” 
said O’Reardon, while his eye kin- 
died angrily, for he thought that 
he who scoffed at him should stand 
on higher moral ‘ground than Se- 
well’s. 

“You once lived with Captain 
Peters, I think ?” 

“Yes, sir; I was his valet for 
four years. I was with him at 
Malta and Corfu when he was in the 
Rifles.” 

‘“* And he treated you well ?” 

““No man better, that [ll say for 
him if he was in the dock to-mor- 
row. He gave me a trunk of his 
clothes—mufti he called them— 
and ten pounds the day-I left 
him.” 

“It’s somewhat hard, isn’t it, to 
go against a man after that? Doesn’t 
your fine nature rather revolt at the 
ingratitude ?”’ 

‘* Well, then, to tell your honour 
the truth, my fine ‘nature’ never 
was rich enough to afford itself 
that thing your honour calls grati- 
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tude. It’s a sort of thing for my 
betters.” 

“I’m sorry to hear you say so, 
O’Reardon. You almost shock me 
with such principles.” 

“Well, that’s the way it is, sir. 
When a man’s poor he has no more 
right to fine feelins than to fine feed- 
ing. 

‘“‘ Why, you go from bad to worse, 
O’Reardon. I declare you are posi- 
tively corrupting this morning.” 

“ Am I, sir?” said the fellow, who 
now eyed him with a calm and 
steady defiance, as though he had 
submitted to all he meant to bear. 
Sewell felt this, and though he re- 
turned the stare, it was with a far 
less courageous spirit. ‘ Well?” 
cried he at last, as though, no longer 
able to endure the situation, he 
desired to end it at any cost— 
“Well?” 

“T suppose your honour wouldn’t 
have time to settle with me now ?” 

“To settle with you! What do 
you call settle, my good fellow? our 
reckonings are very short ones, or 
I’m much mistaken. What’s this set- 
tlement you talk of?” 

“Tt’s down here in black and 
white,” said the other, producing a 
folded sheet of paper as he spoke. 
‘“‘T put down the payments as I made 
them, and the car hire and a trifle 
for refreshment; and if your honour 
objects to anything, it’s easy to take 
it off; though, considering I was 
often on the watch till daybreak, and 
had to come in from Howth on foot 
before the trains started of a morn- 
ing, a bit to eat and to drink was 
only reasonable.’ } 

‘** Make an end of this long story. 
What do you call the amount ?” 

“It’s nothing to be afeard of, your 
honour, for the whole business— 
the tracking him out, the false keys 
I had made for his trunk apd writ- 
ing-case, eight journeys back and 
forwards, two men to swear that 
he asked them to take the Celt’s 
oath, and the other expenses as set 
down in the account. It’s only 
twenty-seven pound, four and eight- 
pence.” . 
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** What?” 

“Twenty-seven, four and eight ; 
neither more nor less.” 

A very prolonged whistle was 
Sewell’s sole reply. ‘‘Do you know, 
O’Reardon,” said he at last, “it 
gives me a painfully low opinion 
of myself to see that, after so many 
months of close acquaintance, I[ 
should still appear to you to be 
little short of an idiot? It is very 
distressing —I give you my word 
it is—very distressing.” 

““Make your mind easy, sir; 
it is not that I think you at all; 
and the fellow lent an emphasis to 
the “that” which gave it a most 
insulting significance. 

“T’d like to know,” cried Sewell, 
as his face crimsoned with anger, 
“if you could have dared to offer 
such a document as this to any 
man you didn’t believe to be a 
fool.” 

“The devil a drop of fool’s blood 
is in either of us,” said O’Reardon, 
with an easy air and a low laugh of 
quiet assurance. 


“T am flattered by the com- 


panionship, certainly. It almost 
restores me to self-esteem to hear 
your words. Id like to pay youa 
compliment in turn if I only knew 
how.” 

“Just pay me my little bill, your 
honour, and it will be all Pll ask.” 

“Tm not over much in a joking 
mood this morning, and I'd advise 
you to talk of something else. 
There’s a five-pound note for you,” 
and he flung the money contemp- 
tuously towards him. “Take it, 
and think yourself devilish lucky 
that I don’t have you up for per- 
jury in this business.” 

O’Reardon never moved, nor 
made any sign to show that he 
noticed the money at his feet; but, 
crossing, his arms on his chest, he 
drew himself haughtily up, and said 
—“*So, then, it’s defying me you'd 
try now? You'd have me up for 
perjury! Well, then, I begin to 
believe you are a fool, after all. 
No, sir, you needn’t put your hand 
in your waistcoat. If you have a 
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pistol there I have another—and, 
what’s more, I have a witness in 
that clump of trees, that only needs 
the word to stand besideme. There 
now, Colonel, you see you're beat, 
and beat at your own game too.” 

“D—n you!’ cried Sewell, sav- 
agely. ‘‘Can’t you see that I’ve 
got no money ?” 

“Tf I haven’t money, I'll have 
money’s worth. Short of twenty 
pound I’]l not leave this.” 

“T tell you again, you might as 
well ask me for two hundred or 
two thousand. [I'll be in cash, I: 
hope, by the end of the week——” 

“Ay, but Ill be in France,” 
broke in O’ Reardon. 

“T wish you were in ”” mum- 
bled Sewell, as he believed, to him- 
self; but the other heard him, and 
dryly said, ‘‘No, sir, not yet; it’s 
manners to let you go first.” 

““T lost heavily two nights ago at 
the club—that’s why I’m so hard 
up; but I know I must have 
money by Saturday. By Saturday’s 
post, Tll send you an order for 
thirty pounds. Will that content 
you ?” 

“No, sir, it will not. I hada 
bad bout of it last night myself, 
and lost every ha’penny Mr. Har- 
man gave me for the journey—that’s 
the reason I’m here.” 

“ But if I have not got it? There, 
so help me! is every farthing I can 
call my own this minute,” and he 
drew from his pocket some silver, 
in which a single gold coin or two 
mingled—‘ take it, if you like.”’ 

‘No, sir, it’s no goodtome. Short 
of twenty pounds, I couldn't start 
on the journey.” 

“And if I haven’t got it? Am 
I to go out and rob for you!” cried 
Sewell, as his eyes flashed indig- 
nantly at him. 

“T don’t want you to rob; but 
it isn’t a house like this hasn't 
twenty pounds in it.” 

“You mean,”’ said Sewell, with a 
sneering laugh, “that if there’s not 
cash there must be plate, jewels, 
and suchlike, and so I’m to lay an 
embargo on the spoons; but you 
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forget there is a butler who looks 
after these things.” 

“There might be many a loose 
thing on your lady’s table that would 
do as well--a ring or two, or a brace- 
let that she is tired of.” 

Sewell started—a sudden thought 
flashed across him;—if he were to 
kill the fellow as he stood there, 
how should he conceal the murder 
and hide the corpse? It was quick 
as @ lightning flash this thought, 
but the horror of the consequences 
so overcame him that a cold sweat 
broke out over his body, and he 
staggered back to a seat, and sank 
into it exhausted and almost faint- 
ing. 
ss Don’t take it to heart that way, 
sir,” said the fellow, gazing at him. 
“ Shall I get you a glass of water ?”’ 

“Yes. No—no; I'll do without 
it. Itis passing off. Wait here for 
a moment; I'll be back presently.” 
He arose as he spoke, and moved 
slowly away. Entering the house, 
he ascended the stairs and made for 
his wife’s room. As he reached the 
There 
He 


door he stopped to listen. 
was not a sound to be heard. 
turned the handle gently and looked 


in. One shutter was partly open, 
and a gleam of the breaking day- 
light crossed the floor and fell upon 
the bed on which she lay, dressed, 
and fast asleep—so soundly, indeed, 
that though the door creaked loudly 
as he pushed it wider, she never 
heard the noise. She had evidently 
been sitting up with the sick 
man, and was now overcome by 
fatigue. His intention had been 
to consult with her—at least to ask 
her to assist him with whatever 
money she had by her—and he had 
entered thus stealthily not to startle 
her ; for somehow, in the revulsion 
of his mind from the late scene of 
outrage and insult, a sense of 
respect, if not of regard, moved him 
towards her, who, in his cruelest 
moments, had never ceased to have 
a certain influence over him. He 
looked at her as she slept—her fine 
features, at rest, were still beauti- 
ful, though deep traces of sorrow 
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were seen in the darkened orbits 
and the lines about the mouth, 
while three or four glistening white 
hairs showed themselves in the: 
brown braid over her temple. Se- 
well sat down beside the bed, and, 
as he looked at her, a whole life 
passed in review before him, from 
the first hour he met her to that 
sad moment of the present. How 
badly they had played their game! 
how recklessly misused every oppor- 
tunity that,might have secured their 
fortgne ! What had he made of all - 
his shrewdness and ready wit? And 
what had she done with all her 
beauty, and a fascination as great as 
even her beauty? It was an evil 
day that had brought them together. 
Each, alone, without the other, 
might have achieved any success. 
There had been no trust, no accord 
between them. They wanted the 
same things, it is true, but they 
never agreed upon the road that led 
to them. As to principles, she had 
no more of them than he had, but 
she had scruples—scruples of deli- 
cacy, scruples of womanhood — 
which often thwarted and worried 
him, and ended by making them 
enemies; and here was now the 
end of it! Her beauty was wasted, 
and his luck played out, and only 
ruin before them. 

And yet it calmed him to sit there ; 
Yer softly-drawn breathing soothed 
nis ruffled spirit. He felt it as 
the fevered man feels ‘the ice-cold 
water on his brow—a_ transient 
sense of what it would be to be well 
again. Is there that in sleep— 
image as it is of the great sleep 
of all—that subdues all rancour 
of heart—all that spirit of conflict 
and jar by which men make their 
lives a very hell of undying hates, 
undying regrets ? 

His heart, that a few moments 
ago had almost burst with passion, 
now felt almost at ease; and in the 
half-darkened room, the stillness, 
and the calm, there stole over him a 
feeling of repose that was almost hap- 
piness. As he bent over her to look 
at her, her lips moved. She was 
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dreaming; very softly indeed came 
the sounds, but they seemed as if 
entreating. ‘ Yes,” she said—“ yes 
—all—everything—I consent. I 
agree to all, only—Cary—let me 
have Cary, and I will go.” 

Sewell started, his face became 
crimson in a moment. How was it 
that these words scattered all his 
late musings, as the hurricane tears 
and severs the cloud masses, and 
sends them riven and_ shattered 
through the sky? He.arese and 
walked over to the table; a gold 
comb and two jewelled hair-pins lay 
on the glass; he clutched them 
coarsely in his hand, and moved 
away. Cautiously and noiselessly 
he crept down the stairs, and out 
into the garden. ‘Take these, and 
make your money of them ; they are 
worth more than your claim; and 
mind, my good fellow—mind it 
well, I say, or it will be worse for 
you—our dealings end here. This 
is our last transaction, and our last 
meeting. I'll never harm you, if 


CHAPTER LXIII.—A 


No sooner did Sir Brook find him- 
self once more at liberty than he 
went to the post-office for his letters, 
of which a goodly stock had accumu- 
lated during his absence. A tele- 
gram, too, was amongst the number, 
despatched by Tom in great haste 
eight days before. It ran thus :— 
“Great news!—we have struck 
silver in the new shaft—do not sell 
—do not even treat until you hear 
from me. I write by this post.— 
Lenprickx.” Had Tom but seen the 
unmoved calm with which Foss- 
brooke read this astounding tidings 
—had he only seen the easy indif- 
ference with which the old man 
threw down the slip of paper after 
once reading it, and passed on to 
a letter of Lord Wilmington from 
Crew Keep—his patience would cer- 
tainly have been sorely tried. Nor 
was it from any indifference to 
good fortune, still as little from any 
distrust of the tidings. It was 
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you keep only out of my way. But 
take care that you never claim me, 
nor assume to know me, for I warn 
you I'll disown you if it should 
bring you to the gallows. That's 
plain speaking, and you understand 
it.’ 

“T do, every word of it,” said 
the fellow, as he buttoned up his 
coat and drew his hat over his eyes. 
“I’m taking the ‘fiver’ too, as it’s 
to be our last meetin’, I suppose 
your honour will shake hands with 
me, and wish me luck. Well, if 
you won’t, there’s no harm done. 
It’s a quare world, where the people 
that’s doin’ the same things can’t be 
friends, just because one wears fine 
cloth and the other can only afford 
corduroy. Good-bye, sir; good-bye, 
anyhow ;”? and there was a strange 
cadence in the last words no descrip- 
tion can well convey. 

Sewell stood and looked after 
him for a moment, then turned into 
the house, and threw himself on a 
sofa, exhausted and worn out. 


PLEASANT MEETING. 


simply because he had never doubt- 
ed that the day was coming that 
was to see him once more rich. It 
might be a little later or a little 
earlier. It might be that wealth 
should shower itself upon him in 
a gradually increasing’ measure, or 
come down in a very deluge of 
prosperity. These were things he 
did not, could not know; but of the 
fact—the great Fact itself—he had 
as firm a belief as he had of his own 
existence ; and had he died before 
realising it, he would have be- 
queathed his vast fortune, with 
blanks for the amount, as consci- 
entiously as though it were bank 
stock for which he held the 
vouchers. 

When most men build castles in 
the air they know on what founda- 
tions their edifices are based, 
and through all their imaginative 
ardour there pierces the sharp pang 
of unreality. Not so with Foss- 
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brooke. It was simply a question 
of time with him when the costly 
palace would become fit for habita- 
tion, and this great faith in him- 
self rescued him from all that va- 
cillation so common to those who 
keep a debtor and creditor account 
between their hopes and fears. 
Neither was he at all impatient 
because Destiny did not bestir her- 
self and work quicker. The world 
was always pleasant, always inter- 
esting; and when to-morrow or 
next day Fortune might call him to 
a higher station and other modes of 
life, he almost felt he should regret 
the loss of that amusing existence 
he now enjoyed, amongst people all 
new and all strange to him. 

At last he came to Tom Lendrick’s 
letter—four closely written pages, 
all glowing with triumph. On the 
day week after Sir B.’s departure, 
he wrote:—‘“ They had come upon 
a vein of lead so charged with silver 
as to seem as though the whole 
mass were of the more precious 
metal. All Cagliari came down to 
see a block of ore upwards of two 
hundredweight, entirely crusted 
with silver, and containing in the 
mass forty per cent. We had to get 
a guard from the Podesta, merely 
to keep off the curious, for there 
was no outrage nor any threat of 
outrage. Indeed, your kind treat- 
ment of our workpeople now begins 
to bear its fruit, and there was no- 
thing but goodwill and kind feel- 
ing for our lucky fortune. The two 
Jews, Heenwitz and Voss, of the 
Contrada Reale, were amongst the 
first visitors, and had actualiy gone 
down into the shaft before I knew 
of it. They at once offered me a 
large sum for a share in the mine; 
and when I told them it was with 
you they must treat, they proposed 
to open a credit of three hundred 
thousand francs with their house in 
my favour, to go on with the work- 
ing till I heard from you and 
learned your intentions. This offer, 
too, I have declined, till I get your 
letter. 

“This was on Tuesday, but on 
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Thursday we struck pure silver 
without a trace of lead, the only 
alloy being a thin vein of cobalt, 
like a ribbon, running through the 
ore; and which Chiusani says—for 
he has worked at Mexico and the 
Brazils—is proof of a strong vein. 
The news spread like wildfire at 
Cagliari; and I have had such 
levees of the money folk! all offer- 
ing me millions at any, or indeed 
at no interest, and actually entreat- 
ing me to put my hand in their 
pockets while they look away or 
close their eyes. As for the pre- 
sents that pour in, we have no room 
for them; and you know how dan- 
gerous it would be to refuse these 
people. It is only a short step with 
them from a sworn friendship to 
the stiletto. The only disturbing 
element in all this joy is a sort of 
official protest from the Delegato of 
the province against our working 
what the Crown may claim as-a 
royalty; but I am instructed that 
Sardinia once acquired all royal 
rights by a fixed payment, and Lucy 
thinks she read somewhere the de- 
tails of the cession, At any rate, she 
and Contini, the lawyer, are hard at 
work making out the reply; and 
the English version, which Lucy 
does, will be forwarded to our min- 
ister at Naples to-morrow. You'd. 
laugh if you saw how she has fa- 
miliarised herself with not only all 
the legal terms, but with all our 
mining phraseology, and how acute- 
ly she marks the difference between 
intact royalties and the claims of 
the Crown to certain percentages on 
exempted mines. Contini is a ba- 
chelor, and I am fully persuaded 
intends to make her an offer of his 
legal hand and heart—that is, if he 
finds that we are likely to beat the 
Crown lawyers. I cannot help 
thinking he’s a lucky fellow that 
you are not here, nor like to be, on 
the day he makes his proposal. 

“* As much for peace’s sake as for 
convenience, I have accepted twenty 
thousand francs on loan. I have 
taken it from the four principal 
bankers in Cagliari, in equal sums 
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from each, to prevent jealousy. I 
hope this was not wrong. I send you 
herewith bills for fifteen thousand, 
remembering, if I be right, that you 
borrowed some hundred pounds on 
the security of the mine, which you 
might like now to pay off.” After 
some business details, given at 
length, and with a degree of ampli- 
fication that somewhat wearied Sir 
Brook to read, he summed up 
thus:—Write to me therefore at 
once, and say what course we ought 
to take regarding our rights. Could 
our home lawyers afford you no in- 
formation of value? Shall we op- 
pose or shall we compromise? I 
suspect they wish the latter. 

“* Are you satisfied that I accepted 
this loan? I have my own mis- 
givings, not about the fact, for we 
wanted money to go on, but as to 
your concurrence. 

“ And when are you coming back ? 
I cannot say how impatient I am 
for your return, all the more that 
you have only written that hurried 
note from Dover since you left us. 
Lucy is in great spirits, takes im- 
mense interest in all we are doing. 
and does all the Italian correspond- 
ence for me. She wears a little sil- 
ver hammer, the miner’s hammer, in 
her hat; and her popularity with 
the people is unbounded. You will 
be amused, on your return, to find 
that your sketch on the wall of the 
splendid palace that was to crown 
our successes has acquired two 
wings and a great tower; and a 
third figure, a lady, has been added 
to the riding party that are canter- 
ing up the avenue. Lucy says that 
nothing but humility (1) could have 
devised such a house for people 
so rich as we are. It certainly 
was not the sentiment with which 
hitherto I have regarded this edifice. 
I have come to the end of my paper, 
but I will not close this till I see 
if the post should not bring us news 
of you. 

“* Your letter has just come. The 
latter part of it has given us great 
uneasiness. It is precisely such a 
time as a private enemy—if you 
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have one—would choose to work 
out a personal grudge. No matter 
how totally you feel yourself free 
from implication in these Irish 
troubles, do nothing — positively 
nothing—without legal advice. It 
will save you a world of trouble; 
not to speak of the comfort you 
will feel in knowing that your inte- 
rests are matter of care and thought 
to another. Above all, keep us in- 
formed daily by telegraph how and 
where you are, and what doing. 

‘*Lucy wants to go off to you to- 
night, but I have had a slight return 
of my fever, a very slight one, and 
she half fears to leave me. If your 
next gives us good news, we shall 
soon forget this unpleasantness; 
but, I repeat, let no day pass with- 
out tidings of you. 

“The evening report has just 
come in from the mine—one hun- 
dred and seventy-eight pounds sil- 
ver in the last twenty-four hours! 
I have taken on forty additional 
men, and the new smelting-house 
will be in full work within a week 
If you only were here, I’d have 
nothing more to wish for. 

“T suppose Trafford has written 
to you. In the short note I got 
from him yesterday there is nothing 
but gratitude to you. He says he 
owes everything to your friendship. 
He means to be in England in a few 
days, and of course will go over to 
you ; but write, or rather telegraph. 
—Yours ever, T. L. 

“T wrote to Colonel Cave this 
morning to tell him his small ven- 
ture with us would not turn out so 
badly. Our first dividend will be at 
least cent per cent, so that he cannot 
lose by us. It’s downright jolly to 
be able to send off such a despatch.” 

The last letter of the heap was 
from Lady Trafford, and served in 
a measure to explain that paragraph 
in Tom’s epistle which spoke of 
young Trafford’s gratitude. It ap- 
peared that Lady Trafford’s young- 
est son, on whom Sir Hugh had 
fixed to make the head of the 
family, had gone to winter at Ma- 
deira, and while there had fallen 
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in love with and married a Por- 
tuguese girl, the daughter of his 
landlady. The news of this més- 
alliance had nearly killed his father, 
who was only recovering from a 
bad attack of gout when the tid- 
ings reached him. By good luck, 
however, on the very same day 
came a letter from Fossbrooke, de- 
claring that no matter what treat- 
ment young Trafford might meet 
with from his own family, he, Sir 
Brook, would stand firmly by him, 
so long as his honourable and man- 
ly conduct and his fidelity to his 
word to the girl he loved entitled 
him to regard and affection. “In 
a worldly point of view,” wrote he, 
“such friendship as mine is a poor 
thing. I am a man of nothing, it 
is true; but I have lived long 
enough to know that there are 
other successes besides wealth and 
station. There are such things as 
self-respect, contentment, and - the 
love of friends; and I do think my 
experiences will help him to secure 
some share of these. 

“There is, however, one entreaty 
I would prefer, and if there be in 
your memory any kind thought of 
me, you will not refuse my prayer. 
Your boy is eager to see you, and 
shake your hand. Let him come. 
If you cannot or will not approve, 
do not at least condemn what he 
is about to do. In his anxiety to 
obtain your sanction, he has shown 
all deference to your authority. 
This shows he is worthy of your 
esteem; and if he were to palter 
between the hope of all your for- 
tune and the love of this girl, he 
would only deserve your contempt. 
Be proud of him, then, even if you 
disinherit him to-morrow. If these 
be the sentiments of a man who 
has nothing, remember, Trafford, 
that I was not always a beggar; 
and if I thought that being rich 
would alter these opinions, I can 
only say I hope I may die as poor 
as now I write myself. 

“There’s a strong prejudice, I 
know, against being guided by 
men who have made such a sorry 
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hand of their own fortunes as I 
have; but many a fellow who has 
been shipwrecked has proved a 
good sailor; at all events, he knows 
what it is to be buffeted by the 
waves and torn on the rocks. 
Now, I have told your son not to 
be afraid of these, and I think he 
trusts me. 

**Once more, then, I ask, let me 
tell Lionel you will receive him; 
and believe me faithfully your old 
friend, 

“Bx. Fossprooxe.” 


Lady Trafford’s note was short— 


“My pear Si Broox,—I sup- 
pose there is nothing for it but 
what you say, and Lionel may 
come here. We have had nothing 
but disasters with our sons. 1 
wish I could dare to hope that this 
was to be the end of the calamities. 
Sir Hugh desires much that you 
could be here when L. arrives. 
Could you conveniently arrange 
this? George’s shocking marriage, 
the terrible disappointment to our 
hopes, and other worries, have al- 
most proved too much for me. 

“Is there any truth in the story 
that Miss L.’s grandfather was ne- 
gotiating for a peerage as the con- 
dition of his retirement from the 
Bench? If so, and that the object 
could be compassed, it would go 
far towards removing some of our 
objections to the connection. Sir 
Hugh’s influence with ‘the Party’ 
would unquestionably be of use; 
and though a law lord does not 
mean much, it is something. In- 
form me fully on this head. It is 
very strange that Lionel should 
never have mentioned the matter, 
and, indeed, strongly indicates how 
little trouble he took, or cared to 
take, to obviate our natural objec- 
tions to the match. I suppose her 
father is not a practising physician. 
At all events, he need not be styled 
Doctor. Oh dear! when I think 
of it all, and think what an end 
my ambitions have come to, I could 
cry my eyes out. It often strikes 
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me that people who make most 
sacrifices for their children, are ever 
repaid in this fashion. The Dean 
says these are mysterious dispensa- 
tions, and that we must submit to 
them. I suppose we must, but it 
certainly is not without reluctance. 

“T thought of asking you to 
write to Lionel, but I will do so 
myself,- painful as it is. I feel I 
am very forgiving to write you in 
this strain, seeing how great was 
the share you took in involving us 
all in this unhappy business. At 
one moment I positively detested— 
I don’t suspect yet that I entirely 
pardon—you,’ though I may when 
you come here, especially if you 
bring me any good news of this 
peerage business, which I look to 
as our last refuge. Lendrick is a 
very odd name—are there many of 
them? Of course, it will be well 
understood that we only know 
the immediate relations — father 
and brother, I mean. We stand no 
cousins, still less uncles or aunts. 

“Sir Hugh thinks I ought to 
write to the old Judge. I opine 
he would be flattered by the atten- 
tion, but I have not yet made up 
my mind upon it. Give me some 
advice on this, and believe me sin- 
cerely yours,” 


After despatching a telegram to 
Cagliari, to say he was well and at 
large, and would soon be on his 
way back again, Fossbrooke wrote 
a few lines to Lord Wilmington of 
regret that he could not afford time 
to go over and see him, and assur- 
ing him that the late incident that 
had befallen him was not worth a 
thought. ‘‘He must be a more irri- 
table fellow than I am,” he wrote, 
“who would make a personal griev- 
ance of a mere accident, against 
which, in a time of trouble, it 
would be hard to provide. While 
I say this I must add that I think 
the spy system is a mistake—that 
there is an over-eagerness in your 
Officials to procure committals; and 
I declare to you I have often had 


more difficulty to get out of a 
crowded evening party than I should 
have felt in making my escape from 
your jail or bridewell, whichever 
be its name. I don’t suspect your 
law officers are marvels of wisdom, 
and your Chief Secretary is an 
ass.” 

To Lady Trafford he wrote a very 
brief reply. He scarcely thought his 
engagements would enable him to 
make a visit to Holt. “TI will, how- 
ever, come if I can, chiefly to obtain 
your full and free pardon, though 
for what beyond rendering you an 
invaluable service, I am puzzled 
to understand; and I repeat, if 
your son obtain this young lady in 
marriage, he will be, after Sir Hugh, 
the luckiest man of his name and 
family. 

‘“*As to the peerage, I can tell 
you nothing. I believe there is 
rather a prejudice against sending 
Irishmen up to the Lords; and 
it is scarcely ever done with law- 
yers. In regard to writing to Baron 
Lendrick, I hardly know what to 
say. He isa man of great ability, 
but of even greater vanity, and it 
should be a cleverly-worded epistle 
that would not ruffle some one of his 
thousand sensibilities. If you feel, 
however, adroit enough to open the 
negotiation, do so by all means; but 
don’t make me responsible for what 
may come of it if the rejoinder be 
not to your taste. For myself, I'd 
rather poke up a grizzly bear with 
an umbrella than I’d provoke such 
a man to an exchange of letters.” 

To get back to Cagliari as soon as 
possible, and relieve Tom of that 
responsibility which seemed to 
weigh so heavily upon him, was 
Fossbrooke’s first resolve. He must 
see Sewell at once, and finish the 
business; and however unpleasant 
the step might be, he must seek 
him at the Priory, if he could not 
meet him elsewhere. He wished 
also to see Beattie—he wanted to 
repay the loan he had made him. 
The Doctor, too, could tell him 
how he could obtain an interview 
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with Sewell without any intrusion 
upon the Chief Baron. 

It was evening before Fossbrooke 
could make his visit to Beattie, 
and the Doctor had just sat down 
to dinner with a gentleman who 
had arrived by the mail-packet 
from England, giving orders that 
he was not to be disturbed on any 
score. 

“Will you merely take in my 
name,” said Sir Brook, “and beg, 
with my respects, to learn at what 
hour to-morrow Dr. Beattie would 
accord me a few minutes?’ The 
butler’s hesitation was mildly over- 
come by the persuasive touch of a 
sovereign, and he retired with the 
message. 

Before a minute elapsed, Dr. 
Beattie came out, napkin in hand, 
and his face beaming with delight. 
“If there was a man in Europe I 
was wishing for this moment, it 
was yourself, Sir Brook,” said he. 
“Do you know who is dining with 
me? Come in and see.—No, no, 
I'll not be denied.”’ 

A sudden terror crossed Foss- 
brooke’s mind that his guest might 
be Colonel Sewell, and he hung 


back, muttering some words of 
apology. 
“T tell you,” repeated the Doc- 


tor, “Tl take no refusal. It’s the 
rarest piece of luck ever befell, to 
have chanced upon you. Poor 
Lendrick is dying for some news 
of his son and daughter.” 

“QLendrick! Dr. Lendrick?’ 

“To be sure—who else? When 
your knock came to the door, I was 
telling him that I heard you were 
in Dublin, and only doubted it 
because you had never called on 
me; but come along, we can say 
all these things over our soup. 
Look whom I have brought you, 
Tom,” cried Beattie, as he led Sir 
Brook into the room,—“here’s Sir 
Brook Fossbrooke come to join us.” 
And the two men grasped hands 
in heartiest embrace, while Foss- 
brooke, not waiting for a word of 
question, said, ‘Both well and 
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hearty. 
morning.” 

“‘How much I owe you !—how 
much, how much!” was all that 
Lendrick could say, and his eyes 
swam as he said it. 

“It is I am the debtor, and 
well I know what it is worth to be 
so! Their loving kindness and af- 
fection have rescued me from the 
one terror of my life—the fear of 
becoming a discontented, incredu- 
lous old bachelor. Heaven bless 
them for it, their goodness has kept 
me out of that danger.” 

“And how are they looking ?— 
is Lucy ” he stopped and look- 
ed half ashamed. 

“More beautiful than ever,” 
broke in Fossbrooke. “I think 
she is taller than when you last: 
saw her, and perhaps a shade more 
thoughtful-looking; and Tom is a 
splendid fellow. I scarcely know 
what career he could not follow, 
nor where he would not seem 
too good for whatever he was 
doing.” 

“Ah, if I could but tell you how 
happy you have made me!’ mut- 
tered Lendrick. “I ought never 
to have left them—never broken 
up my home. I did it unwillingly, 
it is true; but I ought never to 
have done it.” : 

“Who knows if it may not turn 
out for the best, after all? You 
need never be separated henceforth. 
Tom’s last letter to me—TI’ll bring 
it over to you to morrow—tells me 
what I well knew must befall us 
sooner or later—that we are rolling 
in wealth, have silver enough to 
pave the streets, and more money 
than we shall be able to spend— 
though I once had rather a knack 
that way.” 

“That’s glorious news!’’ said 
Beattie. “It’s our mine, I sup- 
pose ?’’ added he, laughing. 

“To be sure it is; and I have 
come prepared to buy you out, 
Doctor, or pay you your first divi- 
dend, cent per cent, whichever you 
prefer.” 


I had a telegram this 
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“Let us hear about this mine,” 
said Beattie. 

“Td rather talk to you about the 
miners, Tom and Lucy,” said Foss- 
brooke. 

“Yes, yes, tell us of them. Do 
they ever talk of ‘The Nest?’ do 
they ever think of the happy days 
we passed there?’’ cried Lendrick. 

“Ay, and more. We have had 
a project this many a day—we can 
realise it now—to buy it, out-and- 
out. And I’m to build a cabin for 
myself by the river side, where the 
swans’ hut stood, and I’m to be 
asked to dinner every Sunday.” 

“ By Jove, I {think Ili run down 
by the rail for one of those din- 
ners,” said Beattie; ‘‘ but I certainly 
hope the company will have better 
appetites than my guests of to- 
day.” 

‘**T am too happy to feel hungry,” 
said Lendrick, “If I only knew 
that my poor dear father could live 
to see us all united—all together 
again, I'd ask for no more in life.” 

“And so he may, Tom; he was 
better this afternoon, and though 
weak and low, perfectly collected 
and sensible. Mrs. Sewell has been 
his nurse to-day, and she seems to 
manage him cleverly.”’ 

“T saw her at the Cape. See was 
nicely mannered, and, if I remem- 
ber aright, handsome,” said Len- 
drick, in his half-abstracted way. 

“She was beautiful — perfectly 
beautiful—as a girl: except your 
own Lucy, I never saw any one so 
lovely,” said Fossbrooke, whose voice 
shook with emotion as he spoke. 

“T wish she had better luck in 
a husband,” said Beattie. ‘For all 
his graceful address and insinuat- 
ing ways, I’m full sure he’s a bad 
fellow.” 

Fossbrooke checked himself with 
a great effort, and merely nodded 
an assent to the other’s words. 

“How came it, Sir Brook,” ask- 
ed Beattie, suddenly, ‘‘that you 
should have been in Dublin so long 
without once coming to see me ?” 
“Are you very discreet ?—may I 





be sure that neither of you will ever 
accidentally let drop a word of what 
I shall tell you?” 

‘You may rely upon my secrecy, 
and upon ‘om Lendrick’s ignor- 
ance, for there he is now in one of 
his reveries, thinking of his chil- 


dren in all probability, and I'll ° 


guarantee you, to any amonnt, that 
he’ll not hear one word you say for 
the next half-hour.” 

“ The fact is, they took me up for 
arebel—some one with more zeal 
than discrimination fancied I look- 
ed likea ‘Celt,’ as these fellows 
call themselves; and my mode of 
life, and my packet of lead ore, and 
some other things of little value, 
completed the case against me, and 
they sent me to jail.” 

“To jail!” 

“Yes: to a place called Rich- 
mond Bridewell, where I passed 
some seven or eight days, by no 
means unpleasantly. It was very 
quiet, very secure against intrusion. 
I had a capital room, and very fair 
food. Indeed I’m not sure that I 
did not leave it with a certain re- 
gret; but as I had written to my 
old friend Lord Wilmington to ap- 
prise him of the mistake, and to 
warn him against the consequences 
such a blunder might occasion if it 
befell one less well-disposed towards 
him than myself, I had nothing for 
it but to take a friendly farewell of 
my jailer and go.” 

“T declare few men would have 
treated the incident so temperate- 
ly. 
“ Wilmington’s father was my fag 
at Eton; let me see—no, I'll not 
see—how long ago; and Wilming- 
ton himself used to come and spend 
his summer vacations with me when 
I had that Wiltshire place; and I 
was very fond of the boy, and as he 
liked my partridge-shooting, we 
grew to be fast friends; but why 
are we talking of these old histories 
when it is the present that should 
engage us? I would only caution 
you once again against letting the 
story get abroad: there are fellows 
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would like to make a House of 
Commons row out of it, and I’d not 
stand it. Is the Doctor sleeping?” 
added he, in a whisper, as Lendrick 
sat with closed eyes and clasped 
hands, mute and motionless. 

“No,” said Beattie; “it is his 
way when he is very happy. He is 
going over to himself all you have 
been telling him of his children, 
and he neither sees nor hears aught 
around him. ” 

“T was going to tell him another 
piece of news that would probably 
please him,” said Sir Brook, in the 
same low tone. “I have nearly 
completed arrangements for the pur- 
chase of ‘The Nest;’ by this day 
week I hope it will be Lucy’s.” 


CHAPTER LXIV. 


As Sewell awoke it was already 
evening. Fatigue and anxiety to- 
gether had so overcome him that 
he slept like one drugged by a nar- 
cotic; nor did he very quickly re- 
call. on awakening how and where- 
fore he had not been to bed. His 
servant had left two letters on his 
table while he slept, and these served 
to remind him of some at least of 
the troubles that last oppressed him. 
One was from his law agent, regret- 
ting that he could not obtain for 
him the loan he solicited on any 
terms whatever, and mildly suggest- 
ing that he trusted the Colonel 
would be prepared to meet certain 
acceptances which would fall due 
in the coming week. The other was 
from a friend whom he had often 
assisted in moments of difficulty, 
and ran—‘ Dear S.—I lost two hun- 
dred last night at pool, and, what’s 
worse, can’t pay it. That infernal 
rule of yours about prompt pay- 
ment will smash us both—but it’s 
so like you! You never had arun 
of luck yet that you didn’t do some- 
thing that turned against you after- 
wards. Your clever rule about the 
selling-stakes cost me the best mare 
I ever had; and now this blessed 
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“Oh! do tell him that. I know 
of nothing that would delight him 
as much. Lendrick,”’ said he, touch- 
ing his arm, “here is something you 
would like to hear.” 

‘“No, no! ” muttered he, softly. 
“ Life is too short for these things. 
No more separations—no more ; we 
must live together, come what may ;” 
and he stretched out his hands on 
either side of him, as though to 
grasp his children. 

“Tt is a pity to awaken him from 
such a dream,” said Fossbrooke, 
cautiously; “let us steal over to the 
window and not disturb him.” 

They crept cautiously away to a 
window-bench, and talked till late 
into the night. 


——-MAN TO MAN, 


stroke of your genius leaves me in 
doubt whether to blow my brains 
out or start for Boulogne. As Tom 
Beecher said, you are a ‘deuced deal 
too ‘cute to prosper.’ If I have to 
cross the water, I suspect you might 
as well come with me.—Yours, 
“Dick VAUGHAN.” 


Sewell tore the note up into the 
smallest fragments, muttering sav- 
agely to himself the while. “I'll 
be bound,” said he, “the cur is 
half consoled for his mishap by 
seeing how much worse ruin has 
befallen me. What is it, Watkin? 
What do you want?” cried he to 
his servant, who came hastily into 
the room. 

“His lordship has taken a bad 
turn, sir, and Mrs. Seweil wants to 
see you immediately.” 

‘All right! Say I’m coming. 
Who knows,” muttered he, “ but 
there’s a chance for me yet?” He 
turned into his dressing-room and 
bathed his temples and his head 
with cold water, and, refreshed at 
once, he ascended the stairs. 

“Another attack has come on. 
He was sleeping calmly,” said Mrs. 
Sewell as she met him, “ when he 
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awoke with a start, and broke out 
into wild raving. I have sent for 
Beattie; but what is to be done 
meanwhile ?” 

“Tm no doctor; I can’t tell 
you.” 

“‘ Haire thinks the ice ought to be 
applied; the nurse says a blis- 
ter or mustard to the back of the 
neck.” 

“Ts he really in danger ?—that’s 
the question.”’ 

“‘T believe so. I never saw him 
so ill.” 

“You think he is dying?” said 
he, fiercely, as though he would 
not brook any sort of equivocation ; 
but the coarseness of his manner 
revolted her, and she turned away 
without reply. . “There’s no time 
to be lost,” muttered Sewell, as 
he hastened’ down-stairs. ‘ Tell 
George I want the carriage to the 
door immediately,” said he; and 
then, entering his own room, he 
opened his writing-desk, and after 
some search came upon a packet, 
which he sealed and addressed. 

“Are you going for Beattie?” 
asked Mrs. Sewell, as she appeared 
at the dcor; “for Haire says it 
would be better to fetch some one 
—any one—at once.” 

““T have ordered the carriage. 
Ill get Lysaght or Adams if I 
should not find Beattie; and mind, 
if Beattie comes while I am away, 
detain him, and don’t let him leave 
this till I return. Do you mind 
me ?” 

“Yes; Ill tell him what you 
say.” 

‘““ Ay, but you must insist upon 
his doing it. There will be 
all sorts of stories if he should 
die.” 

“Stories ?” what do you mean by 
stories ?’’ cried she, in alarm. 

“Rumours of neglect, of want of 
proper care of him, and suchlike, 
which would be most _ insulting. 
At all events I am_ resolved 
Beattie should be here at the last; 
and take care that he does not 
leave. I'll call at my mother’s, 
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too ;—she ought to come back with 
me. We have to deal with a scan- 
dal-loving world, and let us leave 
them as little to fall foul of as may 
be.” All this was said hurriedly, 
as he bustled about the room, 
fussy and impatient, and with an 
eagerness to be off which certainly 
surprised her. 

“You know where to find these 
doctors, — you have their address- 
es?” asked she. 

‘George knows all about them.” 

“And William does, at all 
events.” 

“Tm not taking William. I 
don’t want a footman with a 
brougham. It is a light carriage 
and speedy cattle that are needed 
here ; and here they come. Now, 
mind that you keep Beattie till 
I come back; and if there be any 
inquiries, simply say the Chief 
Baron is the same as yesterday.” 

‘“Had I not better consult Dr. 
Beattie ?” 

“You will do as I tell you, 
madam,” said he, sternly. ‘ You 
have heard my directions; take 
care that you follow them. To 
Mr. Lysaght’s, George—no, first to 
Dr. Beattie’s, Merrion Square,” 
cried he, as he stepped into the 
carriage, “‘and drive fast.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the coachman, 
and started at once. He had not 
proceeded more than half-way down 
the avenue, however, when Sewell, 
leaning out of the window, said, 
“Don’t go into town, George; 
make for the Park by the shortest 
cut you can—the Secretary’s Lodge.” 

“All right, sir, the beasts are 
fresh. We'll be there in thirty 
minutes.” True to his word, with- 
in the half hour the horses, white 
with sweat and flanking like racers, 
stood at the door of the Secretary’s 
lodge. Four or five private car- 
riages and some cabs were also at 
the door, signs of a dinner-party 
which had not yet broken up. 

‘Take this card in to Mr. Balfour, 
Mr. Wells,” said he to the butler, 
who was an old acquaintance, ‘“ and 
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say I want one minute in private 
with him—strictly private, mind. 
Tll step into the library here and 
wait.” 

“What's up, Sewell? are you in 
a new scrape, eh?” said Balfour, 
entering, slightly flushed with wine 
and conversation, and half put out 
by the interruption. 

“Not much of a scrape—can you 
give me five minutes ?” 

“Wells said one minute, and 
that’s why I came. The Castle- 
downs, and Eyres, and the Ashes 
are here, and the Langrish girls, 
and Dick Upton.” 

““A very choice company, for 
robbing you of which even for a 
moment I owe every apology, but 
still my excuse is a good one. Are 
you as anxious to promote your 
Solicitor-General as you were a week 
or two ago ?”’ 

“Tf you mean Pemberton, I wish 
he was—on the bench, or in Abra- 
ham’s bosom—I don’t much care 
which, for he is the most con- 
founded bore in Christendom. Do 
you come to tell me that you'll 
poison him ?” 

“No, but I can promote him.” 

“* Why—how—in what way ?” 

“T told you a few days ago that 
I could manage to make the old 
man give in his resignation—that 
it required some tact and address, 
and especially the absence of every- 
thing like menace or compulsion.” 

“* Well, well, well—have you done 
it—is it a fact ?”’ 

“it is.” 

“T mean an indisputable, irre- 
vocable fact—something not to be 
denied or escaped from ?” 

“ Just so; a fact not to be denied 
or escaped from.” 

“Tt must come through me, Se- 
well, mind that. I took charge of 
the negotiation two years agp, and 
no one shall step in and rob me of 
my credit. I have had all the worry 
and fatigue of the transaction, and I 
insist, if there be any glory in suc- 
cess, it shall be mine.” 

“You shall have all the glory, as 
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you call it. What I aspire to is in- 
finitely less brilliant.” 

“You want a place—hard enough 
to find one—at least to find some- 
thing worth having. You'll want 
something as good as the Registrare 
ship, eh?” 

“No; Ill not pester you with 
my claims. I’m not in love with 
official life. I doubt if I’m well 
fitted for it.” 

“You want a seat in the House— 
is that it?” 

“* Not exactly,” said Sewell, laugh- 
ing, “though there is a good 
stroke of business to be done on 
private bills and railway grants. 
My want is the simplest of all wants 
—money.”’ 

“Money! But how am [I to 
give you money? Out of what 
fund is it to come? You don’t 
imagine we live in the old days 
of secret-service funds, with un- 
limited corruption to back us, do 
you ?” 

“T suspect that the source from 
which it is to come is a matter of 
perfect indifference to me. You 
can easily squeeze me into the esti- 
mate as a special envoy, or a Crown- 
prosecution, or a present to the Em- 
peror of Merocco.” 

“Nothing of the kind. You are 
totally in error. All these fine days 
are passed and gone. They go over 
us now like a schedule in bank- 
ruptcy ; and it would be easier to 
make you a colonial bishop than 
give you fifty pounds out of the 
Consolidated Fund.” 

“Well, I'd not object to the 
episcopate if there was some good 
shooting in the diocese.” 

“T've no time for chaff,” said 
Balfour, impatiently. “I am leav- 
ing my company too long, besides. 
Just come over here to-morrow to 
breakfast, and we’ll talk the whole 
thing over.” 

“No, Ill not come to breakfast; 
I breakfast in bed; and if we are 
to come to any settlement of this 
matter, it shall be here and now.”’ 

“Very peremptory all this, con- 
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sidering that the question is not of 
your retirement.” 

“Quite true. It is not my re- 
tirement we have to discuss, but it 
is, whether I shall choose to hand 
you the Chief Baron’s, which I 
hold here’”—ayd he produced the 
packet as he spoke—“or go back 
and induce him to reconsider and 
withdraw it. Is not that a very 
intelligible way to put the case, 
Balfour? Did you expect such a 
business-like tone from an idle dog 
like me?” 

“And am I to believe that the 
document in your hand contains 
the Chief Baron’s resignation ?”’ 

“You are to believe it or not— 
that’s at your option. It is the fact, 
at all events.” 

“And what power have you to 
withhold it, when he has determined 
to tender it?” 

“About the same power I have 
to do this,” said Sewell, as, taking 
up a sheet of note-paper from the 
table, he tore it into fragments, and 
threw them into the fire. ‘I think 


you might see that the same influ- 
ence by which I induced him to 
write this would serve to make 


him withhold it. The Judge con- 
descends to think me a rather 
shrewd man of the world, and takes 
my advice occasionally.” 

“* Well, but—another point,” broke 
in Balfour hurriedly. ‘What if 
he should recall this to-morrow or 
the day after? What if he were 
to say that on reconsideration he 
felt unwilling to retire? It is clear 
we could not well coerce him.” 

“You know very little of the 
man when you suggest such a pos- 
sibility. He'd as soon think of 
suicide as doubt any decision he 
had once formally announced to 
the world. The last thing that 
would ever occur to him would be 
to disparage his infallibility.” 

“T declare I am quite ashamed 
of being away so long; couldn’t 
you come down to the office to- 
morrow at your own hour, and talk 
the whole thing over quietly ?” 
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“Impossible. I'll be very frank 
with you. I lost a pot of money 
last night to Langton, and haven't 
got it to pay him. I tried twen- 
ty places during the day, and 
failed. I tossed over a score of 
so-called securities, not worth six- 
pence in a time of pressure, and I 
came upon this, which has been 
in my hands since Monday last, 
and I thought, Now Balfour 
wouldn’t exactly give me five hun- 
dred pounds for it, but there’s no 
reason in life that he might not 
obtain that sum for me in some 
quarter. Do you see?” 

““T see—that is, I see everything 
but the five hundred.” 

“If you don’t, then you'll never 
see this,’’ said Sewell, replacing it in 
his pocket. 

“You won’t comprehend that 
I’ve no fund to go to; that there’s 
no bank to back me through such 
a transaction. Just be a little 
reasonable, and you'll see that I 
can’t do this out of my own poc- 
ket. It is true I could press your 
claim on the party. I could say, 
what I’m quite ready to say, that 
we owe the whole arrangement to 
you, and that, especially as it will 
cost you the loss of your Registrar- 
ship, you must not be forgotten.” 

“There’s the mistake, my dear 
fellow. I ‘don’t want that. I 
don’t want to be made supervisor 
of mad-houses, or overlooker of 
light-ships. Until office hours are 
comprised between five and six 
o'clock, and some of the cost of 
sealing-wax taken out in sand- 
wiches, I don’t mean’ to re-enter 
public life. I stand out for cash pay- 
ment. I hope that’s intelligible.” 

“Oh, perfectly so; but as impos- 
sible as intelligible.” 

“Then, in that case, there’s no 
more to be said. All apologies for 
having taken you so long from your 
friends. Good-night.”’ 

“Good-night,” said Balfour. “I 
am sorry we can’t come to some 
arrangement. Good-night.”’ 

“As this document will now 
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never see the light, and as all 
action in the matter will be ar- 
rested,” said Sewell, gravely, “I 
rely upon your never mentioning 
our present interview. 

“TI declare I don’t see why I 
am precluded from speaking of it 
to my friends, — confidentially, of 
course.”’ 

“You had better not.” 

“Better not! better in what 
sense? As regards the public in- 
terests or my personal ones ?” 

“T simply repeat, you had better 
not.” He put on his hat as he 
spoke, and without a word of leave- 
taking moved towards the door. 

“Stop one moment—a _ thought 
has just struck me. You like a 
sporting offer. Ill bet you twenty 
pounds even, you'll not let me 
read the contents of that paper; 
and I'll lay you long odds—two 
hundred to one, in pounds — that 
you don’t give it to me.” 

“You certainly do like a good 
thing, Balfour. In plain words, 
you offer me two hundred and 
twenty. I'll be shot if I see why 
they should have higgled so long 
about letting the Jews into Parlia- 
ment when fellows like you have 
seats there.” 

“Be good enough to remember,” 
said Balfour, with an easy smile, 
“that I'm the only bidder, and if 
the article be not knocked down to 
me, there’s no auction.” 

“T was certain I'd hear that 
from you! I never yet knew a 
fellow do a stingy thing, that he 
hadn’t a shabbier reason to sustain 
it.” 

“Come, come, there’s no need 
of this. You can say No to my 
offer, without a rudeness to my- 
self.” 

“Ay, that’s all true, if one only 
had temper for it, but J haven't; 
and I have my doubts that even 
you would if you were to be tried 
as sorely as I am.”’ 

“T never do get angry; a man 
shows his hand when he loses his 
temper, and the fellow who keeps 


cool can always look at the other’s 
cards.” 

“Wise precepts, and worth com- 
ing out here to listen to,” said 
Sewell, whose thoughts were evi- 
dently directed elsewhere. “I 
take your offer; I only make 
one condition—you keep the nego- 
tiation a secret. This resignation 
has reached you through the post; 
I do not appear in it in any 
shape.” 

‘“‘T think that’s all fair. I agree 
to that. Now for the document.” 

“There it is,” said Sewell, as 
he threw the packet on the table, 
while he seated himself in a deep 
chair, and crossed his arms on his 
chest. 

Balfour, opened the paper and 
began to read, but soon burst forth 
with — “ How like him—how like 
him! — ‘Less oppressed indeed by 
years than sustained by the con- 
scious sense of long services to the 
State.’ I think I hear him de- 
claiming it. 

“This is not bad—‘ While at 
times afflicted by the thought, that 
to the great principles of the law, of 
which I had made this Court the 
temple and the sanctuary, there 
will now succeed the vague deci- 
sions and imperfect judgments of 
less learned expositors of justice, 
I am comforted by remembering 
that I leave behind me some re- 
cords worthy of memory — tradi- 
tions that will not easily die.’ ” 

“That’s the modest note— hear 
him when he sounds the indignant 
chord,” said Sewell. 

“Ay, here we have it—‘If I 
have delayed, my Lord, in tender- 
ing to you this my resignation, it 
is that I have waited till, the scur- 
rilous tongues of slander silenced, 
and the smaller, but not less ma- 
levolent, whisperings of jealousy 
subdued, I should descend from 
the Bench amidst the affectionate 
regrets of those who regard me as 
the last survivor of that race which 
made Ireland a nation.’ The li- 
quor is genuine,” cried Balfour, 
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laughing. ‘‘There’s no _ disput- 
ing it, you have won your money.” 

‘*T should think so,” was Sewell’s 
cool reply. ‘‘He has the same 
knack in that sort of thing that 
the girl in the well-known shop in 
Seville has in twisting a cigarette.” 

Balfour took out his keys to open 
his writing-desk, and, pondering 
for a moment or two, at last said, 
“T wish any man would tell me 
why I am going to give you this 
money—do you know, Sewell?” 

“Because you promised it, I 
suppose.” 

““Yes; but why should I have 
promised it? What can it possi- 
bly signify to me which of our 
lawyers presides in Her Majesty’s 
Irish Exchequer? I’m sure you'd 
not give ten pounds to insure this 
man or that, in or out of the Ca- 
binet.”” 

“Not ten shillings. They’re all 
dark horses to me, and if you of- 
fered me the choice of the lot, I'd 
not know which to take; but I al- 
ways heard that you political fel- 
lows cared so much for your party, 
and took your successes and failures 


so much to heart, that there was 
no sacrifice you were not ready to 
make to insure your winning.” 

‘““We now and then do run a 
dead-heat, and one would really 
give something to come in first; 
but what’s that?—I declare there’s 
a carriage driving off—some one has 
gone. I'll have to swear that some 
alarming news has come from the 
south. Good-night—I must be 
off.” 

“Don’t forget the cash, before 
you go.” 

“Oh, to be sure, here you are— 
crisp and clean, an’t they? I got 
them this morning, and certainly 
never intended to part with them 
on such an errand.” 

Sewell folded up the notes with 
a grim smile, and said, “I only 
wish I had a few more big-wigs 
to dispose of—you should have 
them cheap; as Stag and Mantle 
say, articles no longer in great 
vogue.”’ 

“There’s another departure!” 
cried Balfour. ‘I shall be in great 
disgrace!” and hurried away with- 
out a “good-bye.” 
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WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 


CONCLUSION. 


Dr. Nicott was succeeded in the 
head-mastership of Westminster 
School by William Markham, a great 
scholar and successful teacher, un- 
der whom it continued to flourish 
during the eleven years of his rule. 
His taste in Latin versification was 
especially happy, and he won the 
attention of his scholars by the ap- 
propriate anecdotes and _illustra- 
tions with which he constantly en- 
livened the lesson. He was made 
Dean of Rochester soon after his 
resignation in 1764, and became 
afterwards in rapid succession Dean 
of Christ Church, Bishop of Ches- 
ter, and Archbishop of York. For 
this last promotion he was indebted 
perhaps not so much to his unques- 
tioned merit as to the fact of his 
having been chosen preceptor to the 
Prince of Wales (George IV.) and 
the Duke of York. Dr. John 
Hinchliffe, the next head-master, 
held the office only a few months, 
when he resigned on the plea of 
ill-health. A letter from a West- 
minster boy of his day gives the 
only hint of his character which 
seems now recoverable: “Our new 
master, Dr. Hinchliffe, is, I believe, 
very good-natured; he did not flog 
any one for the first week, but has 
gone on at a good rate since.”* 
He was a man of humble origin 
(his father kept a livery-stable in 
Swallow Street), and of no very re- 
markable merit, but fortunate in 
his patrons; he rose, some years 
afterwards, to be Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Bishop of 
Peterborough ; and as he held both 
these offices together, it must be 
supposed that his health had consid- 
erably improved. Dr. Samuel Smith, 
his old schoolfellow, who filled his 
place at Westminster, and ruled 


for the next twenty-four years, 
seems to have been a man of 
no great mark. ‘Very dull and 
good-natured,” George Colman calls 
him; but he could be energetic 
upon occasion, for in a rebellion of 
some kind which took place under 
his government, he knocked down 
one of the ringleaders—no less a per- 
son than Sir Francis Burdett—with 
a stick which he had brought into 
school. Sir Francis, among others, 
was expelled for this outbreak. On 
Smith’s retirement, William Vin- 
cent, the under-master, was pro- 
moted into his place. He passed 
twice through Westminster School, 
as pupil and master; “‘rising step 
by step,” says one of his pupils, 
“from the very last boy to the 
captain of the school, and again 
from junior usher through every 
gradation to that of second, and 
ultimately senior master ;"t and 
as he resided there after his re- 
tirement from school work as Dean, 
he spent his whole life (excepting 
his four years at Cambridge) within 
the precincts, from the time he was 
six years old. As an under-master, 
his reputation for severity had been 
almost equal to Busby’s. He was 
not even content with the regula- 
tion punishment, but boxed the 
boys’ ears and pinched them ; 
against which Colman protests, as 
most public-school boys would, as 
an unwarrantable indignity. “A 
pedagogue,” says he, “is privileged 
to make his pupil red in the proper 
place with birch, but he has no right 
to squeeze him black and blue 
with his fingers.” He left off this 
practice when he became head- 
master, though still his discipline 
was anything but mild. There was 
a caricature of him in the West- 





**Lusus Alt. Westm.,’ i. p. 285, note. 
+ Richd. Cumberland’s Memoirs, p. 51. 
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minster print-shops, the work of 
some young Hogarth among the 
boys, with the Latin verse under- 
neath— 
“Sanguineos oculos volvit, virgamque 
requirit.” 

It may be pretty safely ascribed 
to James Hook (brother of Theo- 
dore, and afterwards Dean of Wor- 
cester), who was the humorist of 
the school, and whose vagaries were 
sometimes too much for even the 
stern gravity of Dr. Vincent. On 
one occasion he dressed himself up 
as an old woman, and in that cha- 
racter begged half-a-crown from 
Vincent at the gate. A few minutes 
afterwards, the Doctor was shocked 
at seeing the unfortunate object of 
his charity held under the pump in 
Dean’s Yard by Harley, the future 
Earl of Oxford, Carey (head-master 
and bishop) and another school- 
fellow. He rushed to the rescue 
in natural indignation; but detect- 
ing Hook’s physiognomy, he wisely 
turned away and laughed. 

Dr. Vincent’s love of study was 
almost excessive. For many years 
of his life he rarely took any kind 
of exercise except such as he ob- 
tained by walking up and down in 
front of his form in school—“ like 
a captain on his quarterdeck ”—as 
was his constant habit while hear- 
ing a lesson, and enlarging upon it 
in his own forcible language. This 
sedentary life made him a great 
sufferer from gout. But no student 
could be less of a recluse; the so- 
ciety of his friends was his favour- 
ite relaxation. His love of all that 
belonged to Westminster led him 
to make a rather singular display 
on one occasion, when he _ pro- 
nounced a funeral oration over the 
grave of Richard Cumberland, the 
dramatist, his friend and _ school- 
fellow. The following characteristic 
reminiscence of him is from an 
anonymous pamphlet :— 

“TI see him now, gently rebuking a 
fault, or eagerly catching at an oppor- 
tunity to enlarge upon some merit, so 
that his phrases might vivify a hitherto 
torpid emulation; I see him as he used 
to pace to and fro, swinging himself on 
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the boards, which creaked beneath the 
pressure of his ample buckled shoes, 
while he rolled out a full-mouthed Atti- 
cism, or transfused into kindred Eng- 
lish, by his own copious diction and 
majesty of enunciation, the seemingly un- 
translatable magnificence of some ecsta- 
tic chorus. Or yet again, when kindling 
with a deeper and more solemn energy, 
he brought to our knowledge and our af- 
fections the things belonging to salva- 
tion.” 

It was in these years that the 
only attempts were made at West- 
minster to set up a school periodi- 
cal, The success of the ‘ Microcosm’ 
at Eton roused at once the emula- 
tion and the jealousy of the rival 
school—for rivals, and not always 
amicable rivals, they were in those 
earlier days. A magazine called 
the ‘Trifler’ was set on foot by a 
few young aspirants, of whom the 
chief were John Hensleigh Allen, 
W. H. Aston (ninth Lord Aston), 
Robert Oliphant, Taunton (after- 
wards Sir William) and the Hon. 
Thomas James Twisleton. It was 
not remarkable for ability; per- 
haps the cleverest thing connected 
with it was a caricature by James 
Hook, in which Justice was repre- 
sented as weighing the ‘ Microcosm’ 
in a pair of scales against the 
‘Trifler, when the former was 
made to kick the beam, in spite of 
the heavy body of King George the 
Third being thrown in as a make- 
weight. (The court patronage 
which Eton received in his reign 
was always a sore subject with the 
Westminsters.) The sketch was 
engraved, though not exactly pub- 
lished; the boys were expected to 
subscribe for it at a shilling apiece. 
It produced from the Etonians a 
rejoinder which was at least as good | 
as the attack :— 


‘* What mean you by your print so rare, 
Ye wits, of Eton jealous ? 
But that we soar aloft in air, 
While ye are heavy fellows.” 


Dr. Smith did not encourage the 
publication of the ‘ Trifler ;’ and on 
its first appearance set as a subject 
for the weekly exercise what he 
intended as a hint to its writers 
—' Scribimus indocti doctique.” It 
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did not live through more than a 
few numbers. But it was nearly 
containing the first poetical effort 
of Robert Southey, then one of the 
younger boys, who sent in to the 
editors some verses on the death of 
his sister, which they “declined 
with thanks.” He was afterwards 
a contributor to a second periodical 
published in the school, got up 
chiefly by himself and his friend 
Grosvenor Bedford, and called the 
‘Flagellant.’ Vincent was now 
head-master, and his fondness for 
the rod suggested both the title 
and a good deal of such wit as it 
contained. Vincent's wrath was 
excessive; he took the rather un- 
dignified step of commencing an 


action for libel against the unfor-* 


tunate publisher; and Southey, 
who was the writer of the specially 
obnoxious article, came forward 
and confessed the authorship. The 
avowal might perhaps in these days 
have been met by more gencrous 
treatment; but no doubt the of- 
fence was grave, and the future lau- 
reate had to leave the school at once. 


The younger Colman has left 
some characteristic memoranda of 


his own school-life. How he and 
a schoolfellow kept for their pri- 
vate use a phaeton and a pair—of 
donkeys—in what was then Tothill 
Fields (now Vincent Square), in 
which they took drives in state, to 
the great admiration of their school- 
fellows; occasionally riding the 
unfortunate animals (sometimes 
double) by way of change: and 
how he was saved from drowning 
by his schoolfellow, George Crans- 
toun, and brought back to consci- 
ousness, when the case seemed after 
all very doubtful, by the tender 
attentions of Jack Roberts* the 
waterman, who employed a remedy 
unknown to the Humane Society— 
the blade of an oar applied smartly 
to what was considered the most sen- 
sitive part of a young Westminster's 
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person. The Duchess of Kingston’s 
trial for bigamy was going on in 
those days ; and though the Hall 
was crowded, the Westminster boys 
contrived to squeeze in, and were 
much disappointed when they found 
her Grace’s plea of “ privilege” ad- 
mitted in bar of “corporal punish- 
ment”—a penalty which they un- 
derstood only as inflicted by Drs. 
Smith and Vincent, and were curi- 
ous to see carried out. 

Dr. Vincent rested at last in the 
well-earned ease of the Deanery, 
where still his delight was to visit 
and encourage the school. His 
successor, Dr. Wingfield, held the 
office little more than three months. 
Then came Dr. William Carey, an 
excellent scholar and popular head- 
master. He had remarkable admin- 
istrative tact, and firmness with- 
out severity, which gave him great 
influence with his boys. He was 
an especial favourite of the Duke 
of York, who used to recommend 
all his military friends to send 
their boys to Westminster. This 
might partly account for the fact 
that the school in those days be- 
came the great nursery for the 
army. The Duke of Wellington is 
said to have declared that West- 
minster men infallibly made good 
officers. The names of Paget, So- 
merset, Cotton, Bentinck, Byng, 
Lennox, Cadogan, Wilson, and 
many others were as well known 
in the battlefields of the Peninsula 
as in the cloisters of St. Peter’s. A 
few years ago five out of eight field- 
marshals (two of the remaining 
three being princes) were Westmin- 
ster men—Lord Anglesea, Com- 
bermere, Strafford, and Raglan, and 
Marshal Grosvenor ; and it was re- 
marked that when our troops em- 
barked for the Crimea, the com- 
mander-in-chief, the chiefs of the 
artillery and cavalry, and the quar- 
termaster-general, had all been edu- 
cated at the school.t Dr. Carey’s 





* This family have held the appointment of watermen to the College for above a 


century. 


“‘ Dickey Roberts,” the old school Charon, who died in 1816, was the 
subject of a clever epigram spoken that year. 


See ‘ Lusus Alt. Westm.,’ p. 311. 


¢ Lord Raglan, Sir W. Cator (Artillery), Lord Lucan, and subsequently : Lord 
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advent to power was marked by a 
serious disturbance, consequent up- 
on the suppression of certain acts 
of license which had grown out of 
the celebration of the 5th of No- 
vember ; but he put down the in- 
cipient rebellion with a firm hand, 
and the remainder of his reign was 
peaceful, and on the whole success- 
ful. He became Bishop of Exeter, 
and subsequently of St. Asaph, and 
Page, the under-master, succeeded, 
but only lived five years to enjoy 
his promotion. 

Dr. Goodenough (a very accom- 
plished scholar), and then Dr. Wil- 
liamson, followed, the latter hav- 
ing been a town-boy—the first 
instance for two hundred and 
fifty years of a head-master who 
had not been a King’s scholar. 
It was now that the school began 
to decline rapidly in numbers and 
reputation. In Carey’s time there 
had been an average of about 300 
boys ; the numbers fell off in the 
later days of Goodenough. Dr. 
Williamson found 226 in 1828; 
in 1841 there were only 67. Mr. 
Liddell, now Dean of Christ-Church, 
raised them to 147 on his accession 
to the head-mastership in 1846, 
and they have continued at about 
the same point under his successor, 
Mr. Scott. Several causes contribut- 
ed to this decline. That there were 
faults in the internal administra- 
tion is undeniable; but these chiefly 
affected the boys on the foundation. 
The decrease in the number of 
town-boys was partly due to the 
influence of fashion, which had now 
set in with a full tide towards Eton 
and Harrow. The rapid progress 
of building, which had covered with 
houses even the swdmp in Tot- 
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hill Fields, where the future Duke 
of Richmond used to shoot snipes 
in the present century, had no doubt 
confined the boys more to the limit- 
ed area of Dean’s Yard, though Vin- 
cent Square was still preserved as a 
playground; but in point of fact, 
modern improvements have very 
much opened the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the college, and swept 
away some of the worst of the old 
localities. Nor, perhaps, was there 
really much to regret in the free 
range of Tothill and Battersea 
Fields, which had been open to the 
past generation, though the ditches 
which intersected the latter certain- 
ly formed an admirable leaping- 
ground, and it was no objection to 
schoolboys that they were stagnant 
and green. St. David’s Day was 
the great anniversary of ditch-leap- 
ing, and such as were too wide to 
leap the boys would actually swim. 
The great ditch known as ‘‘Spank- 
ing Sam,” immortalized by “ Bing- 
ham’s* leap,” is still fondly remem- 
bered by old Westminsters. But 
the days were now past when Col- 
man could drive his donkeys in 
Tothill Fields, or Lord March keep 
a covey of tame ducks there in a 
pond, upon which to practise the 
new art of shooting flying. ' The 
truth is, that the choice of a school 
is very much a mother’s question; 
and, as the late Sir James Graham 
(who was fag to the said Lord 
March) told the House of Commons, 
the ladies object to the situation 
of the school. They think that 
London—and Westminster is now 
London—is an unwholesome atmo- 
sphere for their sons, They shud- 
der also at the hardships of the 
college juniors, and fail to see in 





Geo. Paget (Cavalry), Lord de Ros (Quartermaster-General). The motto of West- 


minster men in those days might have been “ Ubigue.” An English officer, on 
his return from India, came down the Nile, and at Thebes had to procure the visé 
of the Bey of the district. After some preliminary compliments on each side 
through the dragoman, the Bey intimated that he had been in Europe, and hinted 
at some former acquaintance with his visitor. The latter saw only a stranger in the 
bearded Oriental before him. “ Why,” said the Bey at last, in good English, 
“surely you are little S——, whom I remember in the Fourth at Westminster?” 
It was so ; but the Bey’s own history was an unhappy one. 

* General Richard Bingham. _ The ditch was subsequently leapt by James Agar 
(brother to the present Earl of Normanton). 
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them that preparation for the 
roughing of actual life which used 
to be considered one of the advan- 
tages of a public-school training. 
As a stanch old Westminster puts 
it— “Spartan mothers are not to 
be found under modern crinoline.” 
Whether the old prosperity of the 
school could be recovered by its 
removal to the college estate at 
Chiswick (as has been suggested), 
or elsewhere into the country, is a 
point which discussion has yet 
failed to settle, and upon which 
the best friends of the school are 
hotly ‘divided. 

The place was certainly a rough 
nursery in the days of Carey and 
Goodenough, and the boys had the 
credit of being the most pugnacious 
young gentlemen in the kingdom. 
Not content with ‘feeling each 
other’s might” by way* of recrea- 
tion, like the knights of the old 
Round Table, they waged battle 
with every “ski” who _ crossed 
Dean’s Yard, then unenclosed. It 
was all done on the most honour- 
able principles. If the outer bar- 
barian was tall and stout, one of 
the bigger boys attacked him; if 
he was smaller game, a junior was 
selected, about his match in size 
and weight, and “fagged’’ to fight 
him. ‘This reception of strangers, 
in fact, was not intended to be of 
a personally hostile character, but a 
national law and custom of Dean’s 
Yard, to which all plebeians were 
subject. On the other hand, a boy 
could hardly go outside the gates 
without being attacked in his turn 
by some of the blackguards who 
inhabited ‘“‘Thieving Lane” and 
the “Little Sanctuary ” — purlieus 
which lay close to the Abbey, and 
are how happily swept away. If 
any real offence was given to the 
school, the discipline of the Pump 
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was had recourse to, as in the an- 
cient precedent of Mr. Curll. So 
late as 1830, it was solemnly. in- 
flicted upon a very deserving ob- 
ject. A letter had been received 
by the captain of the school offer- 
ing to secure for any senior a 
scholarship at Cambridge “for a 
consideration.” The letter was 
answered in due course, and a per- 
sonal conference suggested. The 
would-be vendor came to West- 
minster, and after some pretended 
negotiation, was invited to see the 
cloisters, where he was seized by 
the captain’s orders, hauled under 
the pump, and held there until he 
was thoroughly well drenched. As 
he was making his escape, he met 
Dr. Goodenough, the ex-head-master, 
to whom he complained of the treat- 
ment he had received. A few words 
from the seniors explained the real 
state of the case, and the only com- 
fort he received from the Doctor 
was—“ Served you right, sir !’’* 

The most interesting and peculiar 
feature of Westminster is, of course, 
the Play. Perhaps no old custom 
connected with Public Schools, 
dating from Queen _ Elizabeth’s 
days, has gone on with so little 
interruption, and enjoys such un- 
diminished vitality as the Latin 
Comedy —an_ entertainment _per- 
fectly unique of its kind—which is 
presented annually in the dormi- 
tory of St. Peter’s College. The 
Eton Montem and the Harrow 
Shooting Butts are things of the 
past. The old Shrewsbury Play 
(which during Ashton’s head-mas- 
tership was probably on a more 
magnificent scale than the West- 
minster performance, and drew 
Elizabeth herself many miles to see 
it) gradually degenerated into ordi- 
nary English amateur theatricals, 
and even these have long been dis- 





*The College Pump in Dean’s Yard, alas! is never likely to be an instrument 


of justice again. 


other cause, it has entirely failed of late. 


last year :-— 


Owing to the works of the Metropolitan Railway, or from some 


It was lamented in the Prologue of 


** Tila Hippocrene nostra, fons ille optimus, 
Lymphis Decané qui rigibat Aream, 
Qui vestram et proavim toties sedavit sitim, 
Jam siccus, eheu, deficiente aqua jacet.”’ 
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continued. The Latin plays with 
which the Universities were wont 
in former times to entertain their 
royal visitors, and which grave di- 
vines thought it not derogatory to 
compose for such occasions, would 
be voted ‘“‘a bore” by the impatient 
spirits of our generation; though it 
may be doubted whether the fancy 
balls and other entertainments 
which have replaced them are not 
even more dreary affairs to many 
of the company, while certainly 
they are not more suitable to the 
associations of the place. But 
Terence and Plautus hold their 
own at Westminster: and if any 
one doubts whether they still pre- 
“serve their old attraction for the 
audience, he will best solve the 
question for himself by getting 
a ticket for the next represen- 
tation. 

The performance of these Latin 
Comedies in the school at Christ- 
mas is enjoined by the Elizabethan 
statutes. But dramatic entertain- 


ments of some kind had probably 
been customary at Westminster, as 


at Eton and at Winchester, before 
that date. The preference of Ter- 
ence’s pure Latinity to the barbar- 
isms of medieval dramatists is due 
to the good taste of Nowell, who, 
when head-master, introduced the 
usé of the book into the school, 
five days in the week, “for the 
better learning of the pure Roman 
style.” The statute also required 
that the master of the choristers 
should take care that his scholars 
presented an English play at the 
same time; but this practice, if it 
ever prevailed, soon fell into abey- 
ance. Once only, so far as any 
known dramatic records of the 
school extend, an English after- 
piece followed the Latin Comedy: 
it was in 1727, when an adaptation 
of Moliére’s Scapin was performed 
exclusively by the juniors and 
“second election.” The little Prince 
William (better known afterwards 
as the Duke of Cumberland of 
Culloden), then only six years old, 
was present; and this performance 
of the younger boys was perhaps 
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intended for his special amusement. 
There have been a few other Eng- 
lish plays got up occasionally, but 
these were probably quite indepen- 
dent of the statutory custom. Dry- 
den’s ‘Cleomenes’ was performed 
in 1697—most likely in compli- 
ment to the author as an old West- 
minster—when Lord Buckhurst 
spoke the prologue. Congreve’s 
‘Mourning Bride’ was put upon 
the stage in 1718; and in 1725, the 
town-boys, in rivalry of the histri- 
onic triumphs of the King’s scho- 
lars, acted ‘Julius Czesar’ for four 
nights at the French Theatre in the 
Haymarket. The juniors in college, 
some few years ago, were in the 
habit of getting up an English farce 
on their own account, a week or 
two before the Play ; and the town- 
boys occasionally did the same in 
the boarding-houses. This practice 
was put a stop to, owing to a 
boy having narrowly escaped being 
burnt to death in woman’s clothes 
at one of these latter performances. 
But the legitimate drama at 
Westminster has always been a 
Latin Comedy. Of the earliest 
performances little or no record 
is to be found. Queen Elizabeth 
seems to have been present on at 
least one occasion, and to have 
contributed liberally to the “‘ cap ;” 
for she is recorded to have paid, in 
January 1564, the sum of £8, 6s. 8d. 
‘“‘for certain plays by the grammar- 
school of Westminster and the chil- 
dren of Powle’s.” Barton Booth, 
the great tragedian, says that he 
took a part in one of Seneca’s tra- 
gedies when a Westminster scholar 
in 1693. But from the beginning 
of the next century (since which 
time a pretty continuous record has 
been recovered) four of Terence’s 
comedies ——- ‘ Andria,’ ‘ Eunuchus,’ 
‘ Adelphi,’ and ‘Phormio’ — have 
kept almost exclusive possession of 
the stage; of late years, in regular 
succession in the order named. 
Plautus has now and then been 
substituted ; his ‘ Amphitryon,’ ‘ Au- 
lularia,’ and ‘ Rudens’ have had their 
turn; and in 1860 and 1865, the 
‘ Trinummus ’—which seems to have 
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been now promoted to permanent 
rank in the series, vice ‘ Eunuchus,’ 
cashiered in deference to modern 
scruples as being somewhat “ contra 
bonos mores.” But Plautus will 
never be as popular, either with 
actors or audience, as his more 
lively and vigorous rival. 

These performances take place 
just before the Christmas holidays. 
The play is repeated three times, on 
fixed nights in the second and third 
weeks in December. The acting 
has usually been of a much higher 
order than might be expected from 
the very limited choice of actors; 
for the cast is strictly confined to 
the forty scholars on the foundation. 
But the Play has always been made 
a point of honour at Westminster ; 
and immense pains have been taken, 
and are taken still, both by masters 
and boys, in the preparation. Prac- 
tice, in this as in other things, 
makes perfect: the juniors have 
the opportunity, year after year, of 
studying the performance of their 
seniors, and are eager to emulate 
the popular heroes of the stage 
when their own turn comes. De- 
tails of stage business, and points 
in the dialogue, become traditional, 
and are handed down from genera- 
dion to generation. Many of the 
actors who were stars in their little 
hour upon the stage, have long 
passed into oblivion; some few 
have been more fortunate in being 
preserved to fame in the notices 


of their contemporaries. The char- 
acter of Jgnoramus was so ad- 
mirably performed in 1730 by 
George Lewis, that not only was 
a fourth night demanded, but the 
actor found his reward in the am- 
biguous compliment of being dis- 
tinguished thenceforth from others 
of his name as “‘ Jgnoramus Lewis.” 
At the first of these performances 
the young Duke of Cumberland 
was again present.* The play 
was cast again for 1747, and was 
again a great success. Hamil- 
ton Boyle (sixth Earl of Cork and 
Orrery) was the hero, and the whole 
performance was so good that the 
scenes were left standing over the 
Christmas holidays, and an addi- 
tional night was given after the 
return of the boys to school. The 
cast of the ‘Phormio’ of 1749 is re- 
markable for the well-known names 
which it contains. George Colman, 
the elder, soon to become famous 
in the real drama, was the Geta ; 
George Hobart (brother to the Earl 
of Buckinghamshire, and afterwards 
president of the Italian Opera) 
played Antipho; and among the 
other actors were Samuel Smith, 
the future head-master, and Robert 
Lloyd, the eccentric but accom- 
plished usher, whose clever Latin . 
verses so often enriched future pro- 
logues and epilogues.t Garrick was 
present at the ‘ Andria’ in 1765, and 
was so delighted with the acting of 
John Eckersall as the comic slave 





* He seems to have been put forward at this time as the popular patron of 


schoolboys ; he was present at the “ Hunting of the Ram” at Eton in the same 
year, and at the Montem on the year following. 

+ He was the son of Pierson Lloyd, already mentioned as under-master. He 
wasted brilliant talents, and lived a dissipated and improvident life, which ended 
early. His great friend and school-contemporary was Charles Churchill. These 
two, with Bonnell Thornton, George Colman, Joseph Hill, Cowper the poet, and 
one or two other Westminster men, composed the “ Nonsense Club.” Lloyd always 
hated his work as usher, and soon resigned it. He describes himself as— 

“ Still labouring with incessant pains 
To cultivate a blockhead’s brains ; 
Still to be pinioned down to teach 
The syntax and the parts of speech ; 
To deal out authors by retail, 

Like penny pots of Oxford ale.” 


The Oxford ale was certainly more to his taste. His Latin translation of Gray’s 
‘Elegy’ is very beautiful. A poem called ‘ The Actor’ has also considerable merit, 
(See his ‘ Poems,’ London, 1774.) 
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Davus, that he presented him with 
a free admission to his theatre. He 
also highly complimented the actors 
in the ‘Phormio’ of 1769. In 
1796, Robert Stevens, the present 
venerable Dean of Rochester, play- 
ed Luclio in the ‘ Aulularia’ with 
singular ability. 

In more than one instance, be- 
sides the Colmans, elder and 
younger, the mimic stage at West- 
minster either generated or en- 
couraged a dramatic talent which 
developed practically in after life. 
If Busby himself did not go upon 
the public boards (which his enemy 
Bagshawe insinuated would have 
been his proper sphere), he was 
accused of having sent some of his 
pupils there, by the applause and 
encouragement which he bestowed 
upon their acting. Barton Booth, 
the cadet of an old Lancashire 
family (some of them were Earls 
of Warrington), had been intended 
for the Church, but his early dra- 
matic triumphs in the dormitory 
of St Peter’s fixed his future voca- 
tion. At the early age of fourteen 
his performance of Pamphilus in 
the ‘Andria’ was the delight of 
Busby’s declining years. At seven- 
teen he ran away from the school, 
and joined a company of strolling 
players in Dublin, to the intense 
mortification of his father, who had 
a horror of the stage, and declared 
that old Busby “had poisoned the 
boy with his dying breath.” In his 
first public appearance, however, 
as Oronooko, he narrowly escaped 
a ridiculous break-down ; for the 
lamp-black on his face came off 
in streaks with his exertions, and 
nothing could have carried a young 
actor through such a trial but the 
good-humoured hilarity of an Irish 
audience, who applauded even more 
loudly than they laughed. He be- 
came subsequently a pupil of Bet- 
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terton, and rose to be one of the 
most refined and classical of our 
English tragedians. Westminster 
men were proud of him. Ina pro- 
logue to one of the annual perfor- 
mances which took place after he 
had established his fame, he was 
honoured with a special couplet as 
one of the rising celebrities of the 
school :— 

“Old Roscius to our Booth must bow; 
’Twas then but art—’tis nature now. 
Poor David Ross (not a King’s 

scholar, however, but a town-boy), 
also took to the boards profession- 
ally, and was disinherited by his 
father in consequence. He reaped 
but poor compensation in a second- 
rate reputation as a comedian—a 
reputation which might, however, 
have been higher but for his im- 
providence and indolence. The 
lazy style in which he sometimes 
went through his part is satirised 
by his, old schoolfellow and friend, 
Churchill, whose verse spared no 
man for any thought of “auld lang 
syne ”:— 
“Ross—a misfortune which we often 
meet— 
Was fast asleep at dear Statira’s feet.” 


It should not be forgotten that 


the difficulties in which his own, 


imprudence involved him were 
materially relieved by the genero- 
sity of an old Westminster school- 
fellow — Admiral Barrington—who 
paid him for some years an annuity 
of £60. The gift was anonymous, 


and it was only by accident that the . 


donor became known.* 

Bridge Frodsham, of an old Che- 
shire family, of rather later date, 
ran away from the school twice— 
the second time, like Booth, to join 
a company of strolling players. He 
acted at Leicester and at York, 
where he was known as “the York 
Garrick,” and had a considerable 





* So the late Right Hon. Charles Wynn for many years paid an annuity to 
his old schoolfellow Robert Southey, when he stood in need of such help; which 
the poet accepted in the spirit in which it was offered, without any feeling of 


humiliation. 


These are not the only instances in which Westminster men 


have acted on the principal of their favourite author.—" Communia amicorum sunt 


inter se omnia,” 
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provincial popularity. Such was 
his overwhelming conceit, that he 
employed his only interview with 
Garrick in giving him his own con- 
ception of the proper way to act 
Hamlet, to the great actor’s con- 
siderable astonishment, though he 
recognised undoubted talent in his 
provincial rival.* In the case of 
another Terentian actor, the Hon. 
Thomas Twisleton, a friend and 
contemporary of Southey’s at West- 
minster, a boy of great promise, 
and remarkably handsome, the his- 
trionic tastes which were there 
called into play affected his future 
life in a different fashion. He fell 
in love with a young lady with 
whom he acted in some private 
theatricals during the holidays, and 
eloped with her instead of going 
back to school. He went out to 
the Colonies, and subsequently be- 


‘came Archdeacon of Colombo. The 


boys were authors as well as actors. 
Ben Jonson was a pupil of Camden 
when head-master, but whether in 
his schoolboy days he gave any 
foretaste of his abilities as a dra- 
matic writer does not appear. But 
Cowley wrote a masque called 
‘Pyramus and Thisbe’ when he 
was but ten years old, and ‘Con- 
stantia and Philetus’ two years 
later, which last he dedicated to 
Osbolston, as head-master. So 
Charles‘Saunders, while yet a King’s 
scholar, wrote a piece called ‘ Tam- 
berlane the Great,’ which was ac- 
tually performed at Drury Lane 
Theatre, and also at Oxford before 
Charles II. 

. The College Theatre is fitted up 
at the further end of the long dor- 
mitory, some dozen beds having to 
be dismantled for that purpose. 
Where the unfortunate occupants 
retire to at night during the six 
weeks of preparation and _perfor- 
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mance is a mystery to all but the 
initiated. In former times some 
slept under the stage, which must 
have been uncomfortably close 
quarters; and even now a curious 
stranger who peeps under the as- 
cending flight of seats arranged for 
the spectators, may see the limited 
amount of chamber furniture which 
contents a Westminster junior ar- 
ranged here and there under the- 
feet of an unsuspecting public. 
The pit and galleries will hold in 
all about 350 comfortably ; but the 
issue of tickets is liberal, and some- 
times nearly 500 contrive to squeeze 
in. The scenery in old times was. 
of a very ordinary character, and 
the dresses were modern; but then: 
it must be remembered that the 
same bad taste prevailed on the. 
regular stage, where Booth him- 
self acted Cato in a full-bottomed’ 
wig. In 1758 a new set of scenes. 
were given by Dr. Markham, then- 
head-master. They were designed: 
by James Stuart—better known as 
“Athenian” Stuart—and represent- 
ed, as now, a street or public place in, 
Athens, with “practicable” houses 
on each side. It was remarked as. 
a singular coincidence, that Edward: 
Salter spoke the prologue as cap- 
tain on the first occasion of their 
use, and that his son enjoyed the 
same distinction fifty years after-. 
wards, in 1808, when they made 
their appearance for the last time, 
and made way for a new set, again 
supplied by the liberality of the 
head-master, Dr. Carey. The very 
pretty scenery now in use (which: 
was specially admired by the late 
Prince Consort) is from the de- 
signs of an “old Westminster’ 
artist, C. R. Cockerell. The dresses,. 
though their fashion underwent 
some change from time to time, 
continued to be more or less in- 








* A contemporary satire (quoted by Tate Wilkinson in his ‘ Wandering 
Patentee ’) illustrates both his style of acting and his self-conceit :— 


“ With arms and legs outstretched like a Pantine, 
Lo! Frodsham roars or whispers through the scene; 
He rants, he splits the tasteless groundling’s ears, 
And Herod's self out-heroded appears ; 

Above mankind in his own mind he soars, 
Himself the idol he himself adores,” 
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congruous down to the days of 
Dr. Williamson’s head-mastership. 
He introduced the present classi- 
cal Greek costume, publishing at 
the same time a little treatise of 
considerable research upon the sub- 
ject.* They were indebted for 
much of their richness and elegance, 
which improved from year to year, 
to the taste of Mrs. Williamson, 
and of the ladies of succeeding 
head-masters, who have taken the 
greatest interest in the “Play.” 

On at least two occasions the 
comedy was enlivened by the in- 
troduction of a Latin song, In the 
scene in Terence’s ‘ Andria’ where 
Mysis takes up Glycerium’s baby 
(who has always been one of the 
most popular comic characters at 
Westminster), Dr. Smith assigned 
her a sort of nursery ditty,—a 
translation of Swifts “O my kit- 
ten, my kitten’—which was sung 
as she dandled the little stranger, 
to the great delight of the audience. 
In 1798, when the ‘ Rudens’ of Plau- 
tus was performed, the fishermen 
in the second act sang a Latin glee, 
which was accompanied by one of 
the party, Robert Bligh, got up 
as a wooden-legged fiddler. The 
words were a liberal paraphrase of 
the old ballad, which begins— 


e wed Seen, when first he took charge of 

Been ob Ce, or at least been as merry as 

we,” &e 

It may perhaps be questionable 
how far a Latin jingle in the 
medieval style harmonised with 
the verses of Plautus; but there 
can be no doubt as to the cleverness 
of the adaptation.t It was from the 
pen of the well-known “Jemmy” 
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Dodd, who was usher of the school 
for thirty-four years, and took great 
pains with the plays, composing 
several of the best prologues and 
epilogues. He was the son of a 
London actor, who is said to have 
adopted the stage as a profession 
from his own successful perform- 
ance of Davus in the ‘Andria’ when 
a boy at some school in Holborn. 
Dodd was an intimate personal 
friend of the great Porson, and re- 
sembled him in some of his eccen- 
tricities as well as in his scholarlike 
tastes. The fine construing and 
rigid parsing of the text of the 
‘Iliad,’ in which he drilled the fifth 
form for many years, will not be 
forgotten by those who were under 
his rule. He was long known as one 
of the most convivial guests at the 
dinners of the Roxburghe Club, 
where he sang ‘Robin Hood” bal- 
lads with great applause. 

The prologue to the Play has for 
many years been invariably spoken 
by the captain of the school, in full 
Queen’s scholar’s costume—black 
knee-breeches, silk stockings, buck- 
les, and long bands. It is usual to 
introduce briefly the chief events of 
the year which have affected the 
interests of the college, the public 
honours won by any distinguished 
scholars, or the death of any old 
Westminster of remarkable emin- 
ence. It was amidst rounds of 
cordial applause that the captain of 
the past year referred to the fact 
that the foremost places in Church 
and State were both then filled 
by Westminster men—as Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and Prime 
Minister.t The epilogue is now 
always in Latin Elegiacs, and from 





‘ * ‘Eunuchus Palliatus.’ 


+ “O Neptune, si fecisses 
Maris undam vinum, 
Biberemus sicut pisces 
Laticem marinum. 


“ Hauserimus, tale nacti 
Gaudii suasorium, 
Piscatores pisces facti, 

Totum vas equoreuth. 


“ Piscatores, Piscatores, 
Vinum coronemus ! 
Liberi feliciores 
Genio libemus ! 


“ Chorus—Bene, Bene,” &c. 


(‘Lusus Alt. Westm.,’ p. 178.) 


¢ Archbishop Longley and Earl Russell. 
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time immemorial has been more or 
less in the comic vein, treating of 
some of the public events of the 
year, or some fashionable folly, in 
a burlesque travesty, often with ad- 
mirable humour. Of late years it 
has assumed very much the charac- 
ter of a short Latin farce; the chief 
characters of the comedy re-appear- 
ing in a modern dialogue, in the cos- 
tume of the day ; and the clever way 
in which classical idioms are twisted 
to express modern English ideas is 
not the least amusing part of the 
performance. It would be difficult to 
give any fair idea of the humour by 
any selection of passages, and the 
reader who remembers enough of his 
Latin to enjoy it may do so thorough- 
ly in the pages of the ‘ Lusus Alteri 
Westmonasterienses.’* The highest 
talent of the college has been employ- 
ed ungrudgingly from time to time 
in these playful compositions. Vin- 
cent, Carey, and Page contributed 
frequently when head-masters ; and 
others less publicly known, but not 
less elegant scholars, have gladly 
lent their wit and fancy to do honour 
to their old school. 

The chief dramatis persone are 
distributed amongst the seniors; the 
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arrangement is in the main their 
own, but the list is revised by the 
head and under-master, who make 
any desirable alterations in the cast. 
But the minor parts are allotted to 
boys in the lower elections, who thus 
obtain an early familiarity with the 
College stage. 

Let us borrow an old actor’s vivid 
description of the scene “ within 
College walls on a play night.” The 
year is 1855, but the sketch would 
suit the ‘Phormio’ of 1864 equally 
well. Weadd a note here and there 
for the benefit of outsiders. 

“ Juniors in every degree of heat, se 
niors in every degree of excitement, 
Third Election and Second Election in 
the stiffest possible white ties and the 
glossiest possible black trousers, the 
captain ruefully contemplating the knee- 
breeches, in which it is his painful duty 
to encase himself, and vainly trying to 
look as if he had been accustomed to 
buckles all his life ; Stoker + and his as- 
sistants giving an extra hammer at the 
green baize, the gasman attempting to get 
the lights into order, so as to avoid the 
violent crack which invariably takes 
place in the most pathetic scenes, as if 
the lamp-glasses were overcome by their 
feelings; add to this, College John} 
wandering about as if he were making 





* Yet we cannot resist giving a taste of their quality in a note. It may be re- 
membered that, in 1779, Mr. Adam (M. P. for Gatton) challenged Fox in conse- 
quence of some remarks made by him in the House, touching, among other things, 
on the peculations of Government contractors. Fox was hit, but the bullet hardly 
penetrated his waistcoat. Adam hoped he was not much hurt. “Oh! no,” said 
Fox; “there’s no harm done—it was only Government powder.” The Westminster 
Play that year was ‘ Phormio ;’ and the epilogue was spoken by Phormio himself in 
the character of a contractor, who has tried gunpowder as well as other specula- 


tions :— 


‘* Questus erat mihi pulvis tormentaria,—deque hoc 
Tranquille (Dis est gratia) mentis ero ; 
Namque ita curavi mistam cauteque paratam, 
Monstrum esset, cuiquam si nocitura foret. 
Quin cum privatis certetur ubique duellis. 
Nemo perit—pugnat pulvere quisque med.” j . 
The clever turn of the jest drew shouts of laughter alike from Westminster Whigs 
and Tories. In 1860, the ‘Trinummus’ was put upon the stage—the plot of which 
turns upon the sale of a house, under the floor of which a treasure is known to be 
concealed. In the epilogue, the Ghost of Busby is introduced, who hears with 
horror that there is a talk of removing the school into the country, and selling the 
old premises. He warns them that he has buried a ¢reasure underneath. They 
proceed to dig to discover it,—and a gigantic ron is found. 


“En tibi Busbeius quas sepeliret opes ! 


Aurea ‘virga tibi est, portas que pandit honorum !” 


+ The college carpenter. 


{The porter and factotum of college—invariably so called, whatever his name 


may be. 
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himself generally useful (which he is 
not), and an occasional glimpse of the 
under-master with some final instructions 
for the captain, and farewell hints about 
the epilogue—and you will have some 
faint idea of the confusion worse con- 
founded which heralds in a second night’s 
performance. 

“But at length Demipho has accom- 
plished the more than Herculean feat of 
compressing the largest possible of legs 
into the smallest possible of fleshings, 
and a last brush has been given to the 
hair, and a last look has been taken at 
the tie, and Under-Elections walk up and 
down college with their caps on, and 
fancy they are seniors. A rushing noise 
is heard, as of a party of inebriated 
whirlwinds coming up college, and the Di 
Superi (in vulgar parlance ‘ the gods’ *) 
make their appearance. Now is the time 
to see the ‘ god-keeper ’ ¢ in his glory, in 
kid gloves, cane, and commanding voice : 
‘Here, Jones, go up closer—Room for 
three or four more in that corner—tum- 
ble up, Davis.’ Now small boys, who 
have never before been in such an exalt- 
ed position, get into a tremendous state 
of mind, and fail lamentably in their at- 
tempt to look as if they were enjoying 
themselves ; now mightily triumphant 
look those lucky dogs who, through the 
favour of some monitor, have obtained 
the doubtful privilege of sitting on a 
couple of inches of window ledge, with 
their legs dangling down as if on the 
verge of dissolving partnership with the 
bodies to which they belong, and setting 
up on their own account in the ‘ Ladies’ 
Pit.’ 


“ And now, at about five minutes to 
seven, the gods go off into a succession 
of claps, the young old Westminsters 
stand up, and everybody in the house 
imitates their example, to welcome Mrs. 
Head-master, who appears leaning on the 
arm of the captain, who for this minute 
or two looks as happy as any oné in 
knee-breeches and buckles can be ex- 
pected to look. 


“Five minutes more, and the house 
again rise, and again the gods clap, and 
\ 
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the band strikes up ‘See the Conquering 
Hero comes ;’ and presently the conquer- 
ing hero appears in the shape of the 
head-master and his party, though what 
connection of ideas associates those gen- 
tlemen, mostly in grey heads and expan- 
sive waistcoats, with conquering heroes 
or Judas Maccabeeus, no one, as far as 
my knowledge goes, has ever yet discoy- 
ered. . ‘ ° . ; ° 

“And now suppose that in the epi- 
logue the usual number of allusions have 
been made, and that the old gentlemen 
have all gone off into the usual excited 
state of uproarious mirth, produced by 
the comprehension of a Latin joke (for 
their enjoyment of it is considerably 
heightened by finding they have not so 
utterly lost all their classical knowledge 
as to be unable to construe it); and sup- 
pose the worthy canon in the fifth row 
has understood every word, and trans- 
lated all the more abstruse jokes aloud 
for the benefit of the surrounding com- 
pany; and that Demipho has wound up 
with a very neat and appropriate tag of 
about twenty lines, and that he has made 
his bow, and the other characters in 
the epilogue have made their bows, very 
gracefully (with the exception of Chremes, 
whose wig came off), and that the cur- 
tain has fallen, you must indeed be of a 
very phlegmatic temper if you do not join 
in the thunders of applause which echo 
from the gods above, and the old gentle- 
men below. All vie with one another in 
their energy; even the ladies join, and 
amidst a perfect hurricane of approba- 
tion the curtain rises once more, and all 
the characters appear in a tableau. 

“ A shout of ‘ cap, cap!’ arises, and all 
available trenchers having been pressed 
into the service, the captain distributes 
them amongst the old Westminster por- 
tion of the audience, who present sub- 
stantial proofs of their satisfaction. There 
is another immense clap (the band keeps 
up a running fire of ‘ God save the Queen’ 
during all these proceedings), in the midst 
of which the head-master and his party 
pass out; then the ‘young old West- 
minsters’ carry the stage by storm, and 
shake hands frantically with all the per- 
formers. Now also do all such 





* The juniors, who occupy a back gallery. A proposal was made in 1792 to ex- 
clude them from the performance on the grand nights, which, however, was success- 


fully resisted. ‘ 


+ A Third-Election boy, who acts as deputy monitor, and keeps the gallery deities 


in order. 
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as can manage to get hold of a friend to 
take them behind the scenes, indulge 
largely in sack-whey,* sundry glasses of 
which exquisite compound are also con- 
veyed to the ladies, who only want ‘a 
little, just to taste’—but find that taste 
so satisfactory that they finish their 
glass.” + 

The sum collected in the ‘cap’ 
has frequently amounted to above 
£200. After discharging all expen- 
ses of the play, the surplus is di- 
vided among the performers. But 
as these expenses have a natural 
tencency to increase rather than 
diminish, while the number of old 
Westminsters present is necessarily 
fewer than in the more prosperous 
days of the school, the balance has 
of late been. now and then on the 
wrong side. 

An attempt has more than once 
been made to suppress the Play, on 
the ground of the immorality of 
Terence’s Comedies. It would be 
out of place to discuss such a ques- 
tion here: it may be enough to 
say that the acting copies are 
now judicially castigated, and that 
few who have witnessed one of 
these representations would wish 
to see them discontinued. The 
strong memorial sent up in 1847 
(headed by the name of the Arch- 
bishop of York) against the pro- 
posed change, has probably settled 
the point for some time. The col- 
lege being a royal foundation, the 
play has always been stopped when 
adeath has recently occurred in the 
royal family. Such was the case in 
1760, on the death of George IL., 
of the Duke .of York, in 1767; 
Prince Alfred in 1782; and the 
Princess Amelia in 1786; and the 
beginning of George III.’s last ill- 
ness in 1810. In the memorable 
45 there was no play, owing to the 
panic caused by the advance of the 
Pretender to Derby. In the year 
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1791, there was something like a 
rebellion in the school (under Dr. 
Vincent), and the performance was 
omitted in consequencé. The seni- 
ors of 1817 and 1818 were especi- 
ally unfortunate; there was no 
performance either year, in conse- 
quence of the deaths of the Princess 
Charlotte and the Queen. 


The recitation of the epigrams, 
which takes place at the annual din- 
ner on Monday in election week, 
when the electors and such old West- 
minsters as choose to attend meet 
together in the College Hall, is an- 
other classical exercise peculiar to 
the school. The subjects for the 
year are given by the under-master ; 
the theses being usually some terse 
Latin adage or commonplace, which 
(or its contradictory) is to be illus- 
trated by some dozen, more or less, 
of elegiac verses. It is usual for 
each of the seniors to recite two 
epigrams, and each ‘third elec- 
tion” and certain of the juniors, 
one. These are not necessarily of 
their own composition; the under- 
master is considered responsible for 
the production of a sufficient num- 
ber which will bear criticism, and 
he receives contributions, as in the 
case of the epilogues, from his fel- 
low-masters and from the celebrities 
of bygone school-days. After the 
recitation a cap is handed round to 
the guests, and the silver which is 
put into it becomes the property of 
the reciters. As in the epilogues, 
the popular subjects of the day are 
constantly satirised in these jeuz 
@ esprit.t 

The system of fagging among the 
Westminster scholars has always 
been objectionably severe. Its ter- 
rors have been exaggerated by in- 
dignant parents, and by those rose- 
water school reformers who would 
substitute moral ‘suasion for birch, 





* The orthodox drink, by immemorial usage, on Play nights. 
+ ‘The Westminster Play; its Actors ‘and its Visitors.’ Ginger, Westminster, 


1855. (By G. Lavie, Esq.) 


t For instance, on the last occasion the theses were, “ Fors sua cuique loco est,” 
and “ Beatus vulnere,” treated both affirmatively and negatively. Count Bismark, 
John Bright, “‘The Lambeth Casual,” and College John, were all utilised—not 


always in the most complimentary manner—by the writers. 
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and regulate schoolboy life by the 
etiquette of polite society; and, on 
the other hand, disagreeable facts 
are ignored and explained away by 
loyal enthusiasts, with whom one 
cannot help strongly sympathising, 
who will see nothing wrong in the 
old school. But from Taswell’s day 
(and most likely long before), down 
to the day of the late Royal Com- 
mission, the life of a junior in col- 
lege for his first year has been fairly 
defined as a “servitude.” It is ad- 
mitted so to be by the stern old 
Latin phrase still in use, when the 
“captain of the election” into col- 
lege (the boy who stands first in the 
examination, and who has the pri- 
vilege of exemption from the com- 
mon lot which awaits all his com- 
panions) is admitted by the seniors 
in conclave assembled to the privi- 
leges of freedom in the words, ‘* Esto 
liber, cateri servi.” Much of the 
hardship of a junior’s life arises 
from the fact of the whole body of 
collegers being lodged in one large 
dormitory, and confined to very 
close quarters for a considerable 
proportion even of the day-time, so 
that a younger boy is hardly ever 
out of the reach of those who have 
a claim upon his services: and to 
this must be added the lamentable 
deficiency in the staff of servants. 
Each junior in turn has to call his 
masters—it may be even so early as 
four o'clock, for Westminster boys 
have a habit (very little known at 
other schools) of early reading, at 
times when preparation for the 
Play interrupts the regular work, 
or when an examination is impend- 
ing; and he has to rake the cinders 
out of the grates, to light the fire, 
and boil water for an early break- 
fast. A considerable part of what 
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ought to be his leisure hours has to 
be spent in going on his master’s er- 
rands, or on “station’”—that is, either 
attending the-games in the “‘ Green” 
in Great Dean’s Yard, or, on a rainy 
day, in college. One fag—called 
the “watch” —has always to re- 
main in céllege during play-hours 
to answer inquiries, receive mes- 
sages, &c.—performing in fact the 
duties of a servant; and another 
again is detailed for duty during 
the regular school hours, who re- 
mains on guard at the door of the 
college as a sentinel, to see that no 
suspicious characters find their way 
in. This functionary is known as 
monos* —i. e., monitor ostii — and 
no doubt the office has a very 
high antiquity, if that is any satis- 
faction to the modern holders. 
There was an officer of the same 
kind among the college-boys at 
Winchester, who bore a_ similar 
name—ostiarius. But in point of 
fact, the post of monos, carrying 
with it an entire exemption from 
all lessons for the day, is apt to be 
only too popular with the idly-dis- 
posed among the juniors. In the 
evenings, after locking up, which 
in winter is at a quarter before six, 
the junior is liable to a good many 
interruptions which may be—and 
certainly have been in past days, 
if not now—made very harassing 
and vexatious by the caprice or 
tyranny of the seniors. No tea is 
provided as a regular meal; only 
asupper of bread and cheese and 
beer in hall; and a Westminster 
senior, perhaps for that reason, 
affects tea to an extent that would 
shock that mysterious brotherhood 
who advertise themselves as_ the 
* Anti-teapots.” Twice—and occa- 
sionally three times—a fag will 





* These school terms are terrible stumbling-blocks to biographers and their 


printers. 


Even Frederick Reynolds (the dramatic author), though himself a 


Westminster boy, allows this officer’s name to be printed Minos in his amusing 


Memoirs— “I was stopped 


on my entry into school by the Minos.” 


The 


title of “Conduct,” by which the chaplains of Eton College are known, was 
for many years ludicrously misprinted by the editors of Horace Walpole’s Letters, 
who make him talk of “standing funking over against a conduit to be cate- 


chised.”’ 
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robably have to prepare this 
cheerful beverage to solace his mas- 
ter’s studies through the long win- 
ter’s evening, happy in the rever- 
sion of the teapot for his own 
benefit. From 8 o'clock to 10 he 
is supposed to be at work (in a 
sort of common-room assigned to 
the juniors collectively) preparing 
his lessons for next day; but the 
call of ‘* Election!” which signifies 
that the services of one of the 
junior election are required by one 
of the seniors, is frequent enough to 
be a very serious interruption. The 
present head-master admits that 
these demands upon a junior’s time 
have commonly been such that “a 
boy who is tempted to be idle, as 
most of them are, finds very con- 
siderable difficulty in doing his 
work.” In order to check these 
interruptions as far as practicable, 
a late regulation has made all fag- 
ging unlawful between 8 and 10 
o'clock. 

But of all the services required 
of a Westminster junior, the most 
remarkable and original is that 
which supposes him to be a walk- 
ing treasury of small conveniences 
for his senior’s use in and out of 
school. He wears, as has been 
said, a college waistcoat of peculiar 
pattern; and the pockets of that 
waiscoat contain a store which 
would put to shame even the 
miscellaneous treasures which our 
great-grandmothers were wont to 
produce from the depths of some 
similar receptacle. He must carry 
about with him, and produce in- 
stantaneously upon legal demand 
(the items, at the date of the Public 
Schools Commission, are recorded 
in the published Evidence), two 
penknives, two pieces of india- 
rubber, two pencils, two pieces of 
sealing-wax, two pieces of pen- 
string, two ‘‘dips” (little globular 
ink-bottles), two dip-corks, two 
wedges, two pieces of gutta-percha 
(for putting on the points of foils), 


and any number of pens. Besides 
this, he had to carry with him into 
school a portfolio containing a suf- 
ficiency of quarterns of paper. 
For all or any of these articles he 
was supposed to supply, upon re- 
quisition, to any boy of the upper 
elections. He was not expected, 
indeed, to furnish all this miscel- 
laneous stationery out of his own 
private purse; for his lawful se- 
nior, and commonly his second 
and third elections as well, allowed 
him to obtain from the booksellers’ 
the usual half-year’s supply in their 
names; so that in fact he was little 
more than the steward of his mas- 
ter’s goods in this respect. But 
it may be imagined that such a 
responsibility was rather trouble- 
some. 

The roughnesses of Westminster 
life have, however, been consider- 
ately smoothed of late years. The 
dormitory in old times was like 
nothing known to mortal school- 
boys except Long Chamber at 
Eton. It was all one long open 
room where the whole forty boys 
slept in public—the juniors in not 
much greater comfort than the 
“casuals” in a modern Union. 
The windows were continually 
broken, and never repaired but dur- 
ing a vacation. In the winter time 
the atmosphere was consequently 
often at freezing-point ; and this was 
taken advantage of by such seniors 
as were given to vigorous exercise, 
to order the fags out of bed, when a 
frost had set in decidedly, to pour 
water down the middle of the 
room, so as to insure a practicable 
slide by the morning: the advance 
of science had even taught them to 
use boiling water, as freezing more 
rapidly than cold. This same floor 
was on one occasion converted into 
a draught-board. It was chalked 
out into large squares, and on each 
square a junior was stationed: two 
of the seniors, standing on an ad- 
joining table, played a game at 





*The present head-master has, amongst other reforms, stopped this supply of 


writing materials. 
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draughts with these human pieces ; 
and when a “ king” was made, his 
representative had to carry, by way 
of crown,a small boy upon his 
shoulders. The beds were not luxu- 
rious at the best; and did not im- 
press visitors very favourably. When 
George IV., as Prince of Wales, came 
to the Play, and passed along the 
dormitory, he said to the master 
who escorted him—‘*You don’t 
mean to tell me, sir, that Arthur 
Paget ever slept in one of those 
beds?” * But a junior was often 
obliged to lend his own pillow to 
improve his  senior’s accommoda- 
tion, and to content himself with 
the most convenient log he could 
pick up out of the firewood. Rats 
at one time almost disputed the 
right of occupation. Leather braces 
had to be hung up somewhere out 
of reach, or there was only a man- 
gled remant and a buckle or so to 
be found in the morning. A noble- 
man now living awoke one night 
with a rat hanging to his ear; and 
it is well remembered that a present 
Archbishop, missing his surplice 
just before early prayers, found one 
small corner of it sticking out of a 
rat-hole, and thus barely rescued it, 
in such condition as may be guess- 
ed, from these indiscriminating 
marauders. They furnished sport 
for their enemies, of course, in their 
turn. Hunts like those which Por- 
son remembered with such gusto 
in the Eton Long Chamber, en- 
livened the nights at Westminster. 
Traps of all kinds were set; and 
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one ingenious sportsman contrived 
a small battery of brass cannon, in 
front of which the victims were 
tempted by baits of toasted cheese, 

The feeding arrangements, until 
recent improvements took place, 
were not more satisfactory than the 
sleeping. The statutes of course 
provided that the boys should be 
fed. But, as at Eton, there was no 
special ordinance about breakfast; 
that meal being a less formal one 
amongst all classes in old times 
than in the present, and very com- 
monly consisting in a piece of 
bread and a cup of small beer 
taken standing. No breakfast at 
all was provided for the King’s 
scholars at Westminster for many 
generations ; up tothe year 1846, 
they resorted for this purpose to 
the different boarding-houses of 
which they had been members 
before their election, and this cost 
them something like £30 a year. 
In the case of any sick diet or 
nursing being required, they had 
to betake themselves to the same 
quarters. But even at the college 
dinners, the younger boys were 
never half-fed. The recognised 
allowance was a sheep a day ; and 
the course of distribution in hall, 
not many years ago, was this: The 
four head-boys had the saddle, the 
rest of the senior election the legs ; 
the third election had the shoulders 
and neck; and the second election 
and juniors sat looking at a vacant 
expanse of coarse huckaback, mak- 
ing circles on the table or the pew- 





* The rudeness of the sleeping accommodations served to point an epigram 


more than once ;—e. 9., 


** He latebree dulces, 


(1806.) 


“* Sponda torusque rudis, pannus lacer unus et alter, 
Pro velo lodix squallida, turpe toral ; 
Quam tamen hec dulce nobis immunda suppellex 
Efficiat somnos, vos meminisse reor ; 
Tu certé nésti quam sit, Pater optime, nobis 
Difficile ex isto surgere mane toro.” 


‘“‘Inest sua gratia parvis. (1810.) 


‘* Hospes si nostrum visat quis forte cubiclum, 
Horret, qualis odor quam miserique tori ! 
Infelix, qui non sentit que gaudia prestet, 
Quantas delicias iste odor, iste torus ; 
Iste meus longo jam fecit lectulus usu, 
In nullo ut metuam jam recubare toro,” 
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ter plates with their two-pronged 
forks, till the more fortunate were 
called up by their seniors to receive 
a plateful of broken meat, such as 
might be given to a Newfoundland 
dog. It was a high privilege to be 
handed a leg-bone or a shoulder- 
blade by a senior when he had 
done with it; and often a boy 
got no dinner at all. This again, 
notorious as it was to the authori- 
ties as well as to the boys, served 
repeatedly as the popular point in 
an after-dinner epigram.* The 
allowance of meat was supposed to 
furnish a supper as well, and a 
joint of some kind was usually re- 
served for that meal for the seniors ; 
but a junior rarely saw any meat 
at supper. It is not to be won- 
dered at that this should have led 
to a considerable expenditure of 
pocket-money outside the college 
walls, or that all kinds of extem- 
pore meals were cooked by the 
dormitory fires. Most varieties of 


cookery which a gridiron will ac- 
complish are pretty well known to 


all schoolboys; punch made in a 
washing-basin (ladled out with a 
tea-cup tied to a toasting-fork) may 
have been enjoyed elsewhere; but a 
batter-pudding boiled in a stocking 
foot was perhaps a delicacy peculiar 
to Westminster. The result of the 
hardships which had _ become in- 
separable from an initiation into 
college life was, that a place on the 
royal foundation—an_ invaluable 
boon, as it should have been, to a 
boy of gentle birth and humble 
means—was understood to imply 
an ordeal to which few parents had 
the hardihood to subject their sons. 
In some cases a boy broke down 
under it, and had to be removed. 
From 1841 to 1847 the scholars 
were below the statutable number, 
and in one year there were no less 
than seventeen vacancies. 
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The boarding-houses, where those 
boys who are not on the founda- 
tion are lodged, had always affected 
more comfort in their domestic 
arrangements than was to be found 
in college. What this comfort 
amounted to may be gathered from 
the story told to Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners by an old West- 
minster witness :— 


“T remember hearing of the present 
Lord Mansfield’s brother being very ill 
in one of the boarding-houses, and his 
mother, Lady Mansfield, coming there to 
see him. There was only one chair in 
the room, upon which the poor sick boy 
was reclining, and a friend who was with 
him was sitting on the coal-scuttle. 
When Lady Mansfield entered the room, 
the lad who was sitting on the coal-scut- 
tle got up, and with perfectly natural po- 
liteness and good-breeding, offered it to 
her ladyship to sit down upon.” 


Quaint old Latin formule still 
continue in use at Westminster, 
unchanged since its earliest foun- 
dation, giving a savour of ancient 
dignity to its everyday life which 
no loyal son of the house would 
willingly part with. While the 
school is at morning lesson, the 
monitor ostii watches the clock, and 
at half-past eleven comes to the 
monitor of school and announces 
the time. The monitor goes to the 
head-master’s desk, makes his bow, 
and says, ‘Sesgui est undecima.” 
At a quarter to twelve he makes 
the further announcement, “Jnstat 
duodecima.”” When twelve o'clock 
has struck he says again, “ Sonnuit 
duodecima ;” at a quarter-past 
twelve, ‘“ Prima quarta acta est ;” 
at half-past, ‘‘ Sesqui est duodecima,” 
at which welcome words books are 
shut, and the whole school is dis- 
missed. The same formalities, with 
the necessary variations, are repeat- 
ed during afternoon lesson. Before 
dinner the captain calls out two 





* “Carnem Prima vorat classis; sine jure Secunda 
Jus omne; omne sibi Tertia sumit olus ; 
Interea mense qui accumbit Junior ime 
Vix aura infelix vescitur etheria.” 
—Epigr. 74, ‘Lus. Westm.’ See also Epigr. 123 
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boys of the second election, one to 
say grace—“ Age gratias,’—and the 
other to repeat the proper respon- 
ses— Agite responsa ;” and when 
dinner is over, before grace again, 
he pays even the juniors the com- 
pliment of asking whether they 
have had enough—“ Satisne edistis 
et bibistis ?” to which the compul- 
sory answer is made, often by 
hungry lips, ‘‘ Satis edimus et bibi- 
mus.” Every night at ten o’clock 
the “monitor of chamber” gives 
the order for the juniors to put 
out the lights and go to bed— 
“* Extinetis lucernis intrate lectos.” 
It is only within the last genera- 
tion or two that the rule of speak- 
ing Latin exclusively, both by boys 
and masters, during school hours, 
has fallen into abeyance. It was 
certainly in force up to the end of 
Dr. Vincent’s head-mastership. One 
of the neatest of the English epi- 
grams which have been preserved 
was recited in 1811; the thesis 
given was ‘“ Orede colori,” which 
was thus applied to his portrait as 
Dean, just painted by Owen :— 


“The tints on Owen’s canvass spread 
Are truth itself, no mockery; 
I thought the living portrait said— 
* Eloquere—eloquere.’” 
This was Vincent’s usual exhorta- 
tion to a boy to “speak out.” 

The old Shrove-Tuesday custom 
of tossing the pancake, though now 
peculiar to Westminster, is said to 
have been also formerly in use at 
Eton. The ceremony as at present 
performed is this. The cook, pre- 
ceded by the verger, enters the 
large school, in full official costume, 
with the hot cake in the pan. He 
tosses it—or tries to toss it, for it 
is no easy feat—over the iron bar, 
which has been already mentioned 
as having once held a _ curtain 
screening off the upper school from 
the lower. If he succeeds, he 
claims a fee of two guineas. There 
is a scramble among the boys, 
who stand on the other side of the 
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bar, for the pancake, and if any 
boy can secure it whole, which 
seldom happens, he carries it up to 
the dean, who presents him with a 
sovereign. They also claim a right 
to “book”? the functionary (i. ¢,, 
hurl a shower of books at him) if 
he fails more than once. This 
right was liberally exercised upon 
a clumsy performance last year, 
when the exasperated cook re- 
plied to the attack with his only 
available missile—the frying-pan— 
and a serious row was the conse- 
quence. The battle is celebrated 
in a clever mock-heroic poem, in 
Greek Homeric verse, attributed to a 
high Westminster authority.* 

With the great highway of the 
Thames passing almost by their 
very gates, it would have been 
strange if the Westminster boys 
had not taken to boating. But the 
spirited contests which of late years 
have enlivened the river are a com- 
paratively modern invention. In 
the golden age of Westminster a 
“racing eight’? was unknown. It 
was not until 1829 that any race 
took place between this school and 
Eton. Their opponents were not 
the regular Eton eight, though most 
of their best oars were among the 
number, but a crew made up from 
the school by the Marquis of Water- 
ford, who pulled stroke. The rival 
crews—“ the Etonians in blue strip- 
ed Guernsey frocks and dark straw 
hats with blue ribbon, the West- 
minsters in plain white shirts and 
white straw hats” (so say the 
authentic chronicles)—started from 
Putney bridge, pulled through Ham- 
mersmith bridge, and down again to 
Putney, Eton winning by about a 
quarter of a mile. They met next 
in 1831 at Maidenhead, where the 
light blue came in again first by 
about the same distance, in a course 
of six miles. In this last race 
the Westminster crew was com- 
posed entirely .of collegers, In 
1836, a mixed crew of collegers and 





* MATEIPOTIAIAOMAXIA, Printed, 


et Epigrammata’ for 1865. 


with an English version, in the ‘Carmina 
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town-boys were again beaten by the 
Etonians at Staines. But the next 
year Westminster won, for the first 
time, at Datchet, after a severe 
struggle; the excellent steering of 
their coxswain, Lord Somerton, 
contributing no little to the result. 
King William IV. was present, only 
a month before his death, and with 
his usual good-nature invited the 
crew to see Windsor Castle. West- 
minster won again, more easily, at 
Putney in 1842; in the four follow- 
ing races, up to 1847, the laurels 
were equally divided. The West- 
minster crews of 1843 and 1845 
were the lightest that ever pulled 
in a race of such importance, ave- 
raging little more than nine stone 
in weight. Then followed a long 
interval, during which, for several 
reasons—amongst others, the dis- 
proportion between the diminished 
numbers of Westminster and the 
continual increase of Eton — these 
contests were altogether suspended. 
They were renewed in 1860; but 
the Eton crew were too powerful 
for their lighter opponents, and 


won easily, after a gallant struggle, 
in which the rowing of the West- 
minster stroke (J. H. Forster) won 
the admiration of both friends and 
foes, and gave promise of the repu- 


tation which he now enjoys as 
stroke of the “‘ Leanders,” and per- 
haps the finest oarsman on the Lon- 
don water. Eton had again easy 
victories in the two following years, 
since which time there has been no 
race. In 1865 a challenge was 
again sent by Westminster; but 
Eton, having already been in train- 
ing for the Henley Regatta, could 
not give up the time necessary for 
another preparation. They replied, 
therefore, by sending an invitation 
to the Westminster “ eight” to join 
their procession to Surly on Election 
Saturday. The Westminster crew 
was received with great honour and 
hospitality, and with congratula- 
tions on a victory which they had 
very opportunely achieved over the 
Leander Club the preceding day. 
Cricket began at least as early as 
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at any other public school. The first 
regular match of which any record 
or tradition remains was played in 
1796 on Hounslow Heath against 
Eton. It is said to . have taken 
place in defiance of express prohi- 
bition on the part of the authori- 
ties of both schools, and the elevens 
were made up, as they best might, 
out of such adventurous spirits as 
dared to “skip” roll-calls and “ ab- 
sence” for the purpose. Eton, who 
were the losers, attributed the fact 
to the want of their best men in con- 
sequence of these difficulties. In 
1799 the two schools met again on 
“Old Lord’s” ground. This match 
was not played out; Eton in their 
one innings got 47 runs, and West- 
minster had scored 13, with the loss 
of five wickets, when the stumps 
were drawn. It would appear, from 
the small amount of play, as though 
there had been again some diffi- 
culty or interruption. They played 
again next year, when Eton won 
easily in one innings. There is said 
also to have been a match in 1801, 
but of Which no record seems now 
discoverable. Since that date West- 
minster does not appear to have 
played against any public school, 
except Charter-House. Amongst 
the players whom the school has 
produced none had a wider reputa- 
tion than Edward Hussey, of the 
Kent Eleven—‘ Hussey of Ashford 
town ”"—whom Mr. Lillywhite’s an- 
nals celebrate in prose and verse. 
John Salter (famous as a wicket- 
keeper), George Parry, Walter Fel- 
lows, Edward Drake, and Charlton 
Lane, of later date; and more recent 
still, Balfour, Winter, H. E. Bull, 
and Ashley Walker, have shown that 
if Westminster sends comparatively 
few cricketers into the field, the few 
are good. Vincent Square, an en- 
closure of some ten acres, within 
easy reach, is the cricket-ground. 
Foot-ball is popular at Westmin- 
ster, as at all English schools, bué 
is now played either in Dean’s Yard 
or in Vincent Square, so that there 
is no risk of the shade of Addison 
being disturbed, as he complains 
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that his living meditations once 
were, by the King’s scholars play- 
ing foot-ball in the cloisters, They 
have long been shut out from this 
inappropriate playground, where 
the Dukes of Richmond of past 
generations used to rejoice in hoop- 
races ‘“‘twice round from Mother 
Park’s.”” Hoops are as unknown 
there now as Mother Park herself. 
Hockey, the great delight of the 
school-days of our forefathers, is also 
obsolete. Fives, played with rac- 
quets, is almost the only recognised 
game besides cricket and foot-ball, 
and there is a demand for more 
fives-courts. In lieu of the cloisters, 
the Dean and Chapter have made 
part of the crypt under the school- 
room into a sort of covered play- 
ground for the boys; but Westmin- 
ster reformers maintain that the 
college gardens were intended at 
least as much for the benefit of the 
King’s scholars as for the Canons’ 
wives and children, and that they 
ought to be thrown open for their 
use, at any rate under some limit- 


ations. At present they have the 


right of entrance there, by im- 
memorial custom, during the three 
or four days of “election.” 

The school-buildings are some- 
what unfortunately situated, so far 
as a visitor’s first impressions are 
concerned. As one passes through 
Little Dean’s Yard, the two board- 
ing-houses in the square, built in 
the worst style of the last century, 
have a dingy and gloomy look, and 
the place altogether shows more of 
the deformities of age than of its 
venerableness. But enter the noble 
schoolroom, nearly a hundred feet 
in length, and wide and lofty in 
proportion—the ancient dormitory 
built by the Confessor for the Bene- 
dictines*—with its fine old chest- 
nut roof of later date, like that of 
Westminster Hall, and your im- 
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pressions take at once a very dif- 
ferent colour. There is perhaps no 
room in England so well adapted 
for its purpose. It has a solemn 
medieval tone, and yet is as light 
and airy as a modern gymnasium, 
Here Busby taught and whipped 
with all his energies for half a 
century; and here Vincent paced 
the old boards in front of his boys, 
practising his own precept of 
“speaking out,” as he rolled forth 
his “sounding Atticisms.” The 
walls are as full of history as 
those of Nimrud—only easier to 
read. There stand the names 
of the old scholars of genera- 
tion after generation; some cut 
by their own hands, some rescued 
from oblivion by some pious de- 
scendant, and set up legibly in due 
order, according to date, from the 
ancestor whom Busby flogged, to 
the young King’s scholar who went 
off to Christ-Church last year: 
goodly rows of Slades, Phillimores, 
Mures, Madans, Dicks, Water- 
fields, and many more of the old 
loyal houses, of whom it is to 
be hoped that Westminster, in 
old Hebrew phrase, may “not 
want a man for ever.” In no 
school, perhaps, has the hereditary 
tie been so strong; and it was only 
one remarkable expression of a 
widespread feeling, when William 
Dolben, in 1792, was brought to 
school by his father and grand- 
father, who both attended prayers 
in this room on the morning of his 
admission. It was until very lately 
the only schoolroom where, as still 
at Winchester, all the forms were 
taught together. There was quite 
sufficient room for the purpose, 
even in the days when there were 
above three hundred boys in the 
school ; the benches being arranged 
against the walls longitudinally in 
four tiers, still leaving a wide thor- 





** “The east, west, and south walls of the school... 


still exhibit portions of 


the Confessor’s masonry, into which more recent alterations have been engrafted ; 
while externally one of the original windows of the period still remains,”—See 
Appendix to Scott’s ‘Gleanings from Westminster Abbey:’ ‘Further Remarks, 


&c.,’ by Rev. T. W. Weare. 
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oughfare clear in the centre. Of 
late years two or three class-rooms 
have been added, in compliance 
with the modern preference for 
separate teaching; but many of 
Westminster's old scholars protest 
against this innovation, which is 
still resisted by the authorities at 
Winchester. There is much truth 
and good sense in the following re- 
marks by one well known among 
their number :— 

“Tt was a great and important fea- 
ture in the old management, that the 
whole school and all the masters were 
every day in presence at the same time, 
The faces and voices of the latter were 
familiar to all the boys, and they were 
known to the masters and to each 
other. The daily proceedings of the 
whole body were. patent and public; it 
was known who were high and who 
were low in the forms—who were 
shown up, and who were flogged. They 
met at the same hour in the morning, 
sat together all day, and rushed out 
like a torrent at the same hour in the 
evening. To this good custom, in no 
small degree, is owing that friendly 
and brotherly feeling and those social 
ties which bind old Westminsters to- 
gether in every age and in every quar- 
ter of the world.”* 

At the end of this room there is 
a kind of semicircular apse, in 
which the “shell” form were for- 
merly taught, and the shape of 
which is said to have given rise to 
this name, since adopted at several 
other public schools. Behind is 
the “French room,” once known 
as the “birch room” (in which 
those useful implements were man- 
ufactured and used), where a 
bench is carefully preserved bear- 
ing the name of “ John Dryden,” 
no doubt cut by the poet himself, 
as the style of the letters corresponds 
with his date. 

Tue Hall, built by Abbot Lit- 
lyngton about 1370, was the ab- 
bots’ refectory, and though now 
seldom occupied by any guests but 
the King’s scholars (except on elec- 
tion days and other festival occa- 
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sions), was the common dining- 
room'‘in older times for all the 
members of the collegiate house. 
It is not the only instance in which 
the separation of the school from 
the chapter has worked to the mani- 
fest disadvantage of the weaker 
body. The present Dormitory was 
built in 1732, from a design given 
by an old Westminster, the Earl of 
Burlington. It superseded an older 
structure which stood in Great 
Dean’s Yard, and is said to have 
been originally the granary or 
malt-house of the abbots. It is 
now parcelled off into separate 
boxes or ‘“ cubicles,” an arrange- 
ment which checks many of the 
abuses to which juniors were liable 
under the old system, when privacy 
was out of the question. There 
are three fireplaces—‘* Upper, Mid- 
dle, and Under fire” —each of which 
was the centre of a distinct social 
circle in winter time. These were 
the only Lares and Penates of a 
colleger before the present im- 
provements of studies for the 
seniors and: day-rooms for the 
lower boys were introduced. Here, 
each seated on their ‘“ locker”— 
and there was an important con- 
test, under fixed regulations, at the 
beginning of each half-year, to get 
a locker near the fire—they read, 
or did not read, through the long 
Many were the 
curious relics and ornaments hung 
up by the seniors round this pub- 
lic hearth, Once, in the days, 
now happily gone by, when the 
carrying off door-handles and 
knockers was thought befitting 
sport for young Englishmen, a col- 
lection of trophies of this kind— 
spoils of the neighbouring Volsci— 
was to be seen there, with this clas- 
sical dedication— 


“ 7Eneas heec de Danais victoribus arma.” 


It has been already observed 
that the election of boys into the 
number of the forty collegers, 





* ‘Some Account of Westminster School, with Remarks, &c.,’ 1860. (By 
James Mure, Esq.) 
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though nominally open to free com- 
petition, had been—it may be as- 
sumed from the very earliest times 
—really a matter more or less of 
patronage on the part of the elec- 
tors.* No doubt a boy of very 
eminent abilities would find some 
one or more of the electors inclined 
to choose him; for it may be as 
pleasant, and certainly is quite as 
creditable to an elector, to patron- 
ise genius as to favour his own re- 
latives or friends. But on the 
whole, whether to get into college 
or be elected off to the university, 
it was almost necessary to have or 
make a friend among the seven 
electors. There was no disguise 
or secret about the matter; no- 
minations were asked for, and pro- 
mises made, as a matter of course. 
The election by open competition 
(which in the case of the scholars 
has now prevailed for some gener- 
ations) is comparatively a modern 
reading of the statute, and is 
even now not considered by all 
Westminster men to be an un- 
mitigated improvement. It is 
confidently asserted that the stu- 
dents whom the school sends to 
Christ Church are not as much 
distinguished for scholarship now 
as when Cyril Jackson was dean, 
who openly avowed that he usually 
elected those belonging to old 
Westminster and Christ Church 
families. 

The elections now, both into col- 
lege and to the universities, are 
perfectly open. To be a King’s 
scholar, a boy must not be above 
fifteen years of age, and must have 
been a member of the school (as a 
town-boy) for not less than a year 


preceding. Then, if he thinks 
proper, he “stands out for college” 
—or, in the old Latin phraseology, 
becomes one of the minores can- 
didati. He undergoes a very severe 
examination—the form of which 
must have been preserved from 
Queen Elizabeth’s days, and is the 
last surviving relic of the old schol- 
astic disputations. For six weeks 
or more, in addition to the usual 
work of the school, this ‘“ chal- 
lenge” goes on for some hours on 
fixed days in the week, in certain 
portions of authors which have 
been previously set and prepared; 
each candidate being assisted by 
one of the seniors whom he chooses 
for his “‘help”—who acts, in short, 
as his special private tutor for the 
occasion, and to whom, if success- 
ful, he makes a present of books, 
The candidates question each other 
in turn, according to an elaborate 
but well-understood system, the 
head-master sitting as moderator 
to decide on the fairness of the 
questions and the correctness of 
the answers, and lose or gain places 
each day accordingly ; the ‘‘helps” 
standing by to ‘watch the case” 
for their “‘men.” Those who stand 
at the head at the conclusion of the 
last challenge are elected into col- 
lege, according to the number of 
vacancies. The ‘“ captain” of elec- 
tion—the boy who comes in head 
—has the privilege of being almost 
entirely exempted from the fagging 
incidental to his junior year, and 
has his name painted on the elec- 
tion board in gold letters. These 
tablets, fixed up in the dormitory, 
go back as far as 1629 ; and among 
the names of the “ captains,” be- 





* Instances might be multiplied to weariness. In 1604, King James I. “ de- 


sires’ one Moreton to be elected to-Cambridge. 


writes for Maplett to be made a King’s 


In 1628, Secretary Conway 
scholar ; in 1624, he recommends one 


Andrews “according to promise.’”” In 1662, the King himself begs a place from 
the Dean for a son of Captain Underhill, who had fought in the royal cause. 
Next year, on the same ground, one George Cockes, who has a son in the seventh 
form, petitions his Majesty to desire him to be elected to Christ-Church. In 
1713, Atterbury, then Dean of Christ-Church, writes to Bishop Trelawney about 
his son, with whose acting in the ‘ Phormio’ he has been highly pleased,—* Your 
Lordship may depend upon it, in whatsoever place he stands, he shall go first of his 


election to Christ-Church”—and so he did. 
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sides Lord Mansfield, as already 
mentioned, may be read those of 
Markham, Warren Hastings, Oyril 
Jackson and his brother, Ran- 
dolph, Abbot (Speaker), Long- 
ley, etc. The “captain” has, 
besides, the perilous honour of 
being “chaired” on the college 
ladder, and carried round in that 
dignified position to pay his re- 
spects to the deans and canons who 
may be in readiness. The King’s 
scholars remain in the school four 
years, their place in college being 
now subject to change every year 
by examination, At the end of 
this time they become, if they 
please, majores candidati, and are 
elected by competitive examination 
to the two Universities. There are 
now three studentships to Christ- 
Chureb of the annual value of £120 
each,* and three exhibitions (they 
are no longer ‘“ scholarships”) to 
Trinity Cambridge of the value of 
£40; these latter, however, have 
generally an extra exhibition of 
£40 or £50 awarded in addition. 
The boys who stand first at this 
examination have now their choice 
between Oxford and Cambridge. 
There are many other customs 
which must have continued un- 
changed from a very early date, 
and which have a pleasant old- 
world formalism about them. There 
are still three monitors besides the 
“captain” (monitor monitorum), 
each having special duties, which, 
however, they interchange week by 
week. There is, 1. The monitor 
“of school,” whose duties are con- 
nected entirely with the school 
work. 2. “Of chamber,” whose 
chief business is to sit during the 
evening in the large rdom where 
the juniors now prepare the lessons 
for the next day, to see that all are 
busy (or at least decently quiet), 
and that they have their lights out 
and go to bed at ten. 3. “ Of sta- 
tion ”—i. ¢., virtually of play-hours 
—the juniors being expected to re- 


main “on station” in college for 
the short intervals after breakfast 
and after dinner, and at other times 
in the play-grounds (the “ green” 
in Dean’s Yard or Vincent Square, 
according to the time of year or the 
game that happens to be in season), 
except on decidedly wet days, when 
“station” is always in college. 
These officers are formally appoint- 
ed by the head-master in school, 
who publicly instals them by giv- 
ing a rod into their hand, with a 
few words of charge; and this rod 
is always carried by them when on 
duty in school as an ensign of 
office. Whenever a monitor has 
occasion to address a master offici- 
ally, the latter always removes his 
cap and remains uncovered until 
the communication is over. 

Besides the regular weekly half- 
holidays, there are others specially 
granted, known as “Early” and 
“Late Plays.” The latter, given 
by the head-master at his discre- 
tion, consist in the remission of all 
school work after eleven a.m. But 
an “early play ”"—when school is 
“up” at nine—is a much more 
formal indulgence, accorded by very 
ancient custom only to the personal 
request of some visitor of distinc- 
tion. St. David’s Day (March Ist) 
and St. Patrick’s (March 17th) have 
always been holidays of this class; 
for the former, the late and the 
present Sir Watkin Wynn have al- 
ways come down to Westminster ; 
and for the latter, the late Marquess 
of Lansdowne (as an Irish peer) and 
Sir Everard Home. The custom, 
even now observed on some oc- 
casions, was for the visitor’s ar- 
rival at the gate to be formally 
announced to the head-master 
by Monos, who received a “tip” 
for his services. The master at 
once “came down school,” and re- 
appeared through the great door, 
accompanied by the hero of the 
day, who was received by the boys 
with great demonstrations of wel- 





* A munificent benefaction from Dr Carey, in the award of the Christ-Church 
authorities, raises these studentships in many cases to as much as £200 per annum. 
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come, expressed by the vigorous 
rapping of books upon the desks. 
Both knelt down side by side, while 
the “monitor of school,” kneeling 
immediately in front of them, 
proceeded with the usual school 
prayers. The visitor then “ begged 
a play,” which was granted. The 
applause was renewed and acknow- 
ledged by a bow; after which the 
whole of the boys rushed joyously 
down school, the masters following 
in more grave and stately fashion. 
The visits of the “King of North 
Wales” were doubly popular, since 
he presented every Welsh boy with 
a sovereign——a custom which the 
present baronet liberally continues. 
The highest form in the school 
was originally called the “Seventh,” 
as was also the case at Eton; and 
in both schools it consisted, with 
rare exception, exclusively of the 
senior King’s scholars. This ar- 
rangement was altered about 1840, 
and the forms are now numbered 
thus: Sixth, Remove, two “Shells,” 
three Fifths, two Fourths, and two 
Thirds—these two last forming the 
“ Under School,” of which the under- 
master has the distinct charge. There 
are, besides, four assistant masters. 
When a boy is first placed in the 
school, he is attached to another 
boy in the same form something in 
the relation of an apprentice. The 
new boy is called the “ Shadow,” 
the other the “Substance.” For 
the first week the Shadow follows 
the Substance everywhere, takes 
his place next to him in class, ac- 
companies him as he rises or falls, 
and is exempt from any responsi- 
bility for his own mistakes in or 
out of school. During this interval 
of indulgence his patron is expected 
to initiate him in all the work of 
the school, to see that he is pro- 
vided with the necessary books 


and other appliances, and, in short, 
to teach him by degrees to have a 
substantial and responsible exist- 
ence of his own. 

The “silver pence”—the small 
money rewards recognised in the 
old “customary” which has been 
given at length, and which were 
the pride of Westminsters in 
Cowper’s day *—are still continued, 
The coins are furnished to the 
school by the Queen’s almoner in 
their unmilled state, prior to their 
issue as currency. Some are given 
by the head-master every week, 
and are valued quite as much as 
more substantial prizes. Silver 
money is also furnished by the 
college steward to the guests at the 
Election dinners, that they may be 
prepared to reward the epigrams; 
but this is ordinary coin of the 
realm.t 

The King’s scholars have a very 
ancient privilege (said to have been 
granted by Queen Elizabeth) of at- 
tending the debates in the House 
of Commons, where they are ad- 
mitted, as of right, to the seats at 
the back of the peers’ benches. 
This privilege seems to have been 
more valued by them in past days 
than it is now—the late hours of 
modern parliaments effectually pre- 
venting their being present at many 
of the most interesting debates— 
but they are still to be seen there 
from time to time. They have 
also a customary right to a place at 
the royal coronations, which they 
appear to hold by the tenure of a 
Latin salutation at’ the close of the 
entry of the procession into the 
Abbey. Many who were present 
on the last occasion remember the 
hearty and prolonged shout then 
raised of —“ Vivat Victoria Regina!” 

As was said before, the question 
of the removal of the old school is 





* “ Where Discipline helps opening buds of sense, 
And makes his pupils proud with silver pence.” 


Cowper’s ‘Table Talk.’ 


For the “ customary,” see ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ July, p. 62. 
+ A former steward was a well-known coroner for Middlesex. One of the epigrams 


celebrated him as being rather the “ semi-coronator "—* the half-cROWNER.” 
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not intended to be discussed in 
these pages; but it will be a subject 
of deep regret with all to whom an 
English public school is something 
more than amere collection of boys 
under instruction—who look upon 
it rather as a great ancestral family 
whose individual members pass 
A 


away, but which itself, like the 
sovereign, never dies—if any con- 
siderations, sanitary or social, should 
make it necessary to break the links 
of historical association which, for 
above three hundred years, have 
bound the school to the shelter of 
the Abbey. 





ENGLISH CONVERTS TO ROMANISM. 


Converts, especially distinguish- 
ed converts, are not all gain to the 
cause that wins them. So observa- 
tion and experience are now teach- 
ing the world. A man that has 
had a following in one communion 
does not long feel in his place as 
ove of a crowd; or settle content- 
edly into mere passive acquiescence 
in the system into which he has 
removed himself. Mere change of 
position does not alter nature. It 
is hard to stop the momentum of 
active thought. The transport of 
content which is the usual boast of 
the convert after his plunge is 
made, is only a temporary reaction 
from excessive excitement. A mind 
in full work, thinking for itself, 
inventing, inquiring, learning more 
and more to trust its own leanings 
and suggestions, pursuing its own 
will, occupied day and night with 
one idea, cannot all at once accept 


‘and adopt opinions simply because 


they are imposed, and as they are 
imposed, if it has still to find its 
main interest and occupation in 
them. Yet this is the task it ap- 
plies itself to. It is when the re- 
turn to the old habits of thought 
has had time to work its legiti- 
mate consequences, that the incon- 
venience inseparable from remark- 
able and eminently show converts is 
felt by the body which gave such 
glad welcome. 

Without being able to sympe- 
thise with the recent overt act of 
the Association for the Promotion 
of Union in Christendom (which 
writes itself the A. P. U. C.), or to 
do more than respect the spirit 


”* 


which has prompted Dr. Pusey, in 
some parts of his ‘Eirenikon,’ we 
feel we owe an obligation to both 
for the facts they have elicited and 
the condition of parties their over- 
tures towards unity have brought to 
light. The idea of a Church as em- 
bodying unity, and all the promises 
and privileges attached to unity, 
was undoubtedly the leading idea 
which those converts who left our 
Church for that of Rome in the 
great secession twenty years ago— 
a secession not great in numbers, 
but in the name and quality of 
those who composed it. What- 
ever Rome wanted, at least she 
called herself universal. They are 
still members of the communion 
for which they deserted the Church 
of their fathers; and the Church 
of Rome boasts as confidently as 
ever of unity and oneness of spirit 
through all countries which own 
her allegiance. But surely unity 
to attract the reason and im- 
agination should be something not 
merely of formula, but of feel- 
ing and life. The converts who 
together left us to find it else- 
where, ought to be a spectacle of 
unanimity one with the other, and 
each with the whole body of the 
Church of their adoption; and that 
in a particular, loving, intimate 
sense. ‘ Go where you will,” they 
used to argue to us insular stay-at- 
homes, “to the extremes of east or 
west, the New World or the Old, 
wherever Rome holds her own, 
there is a home, and an absolute, 
perfect understanding between its 
members.” It is the fulfilment of 
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this boast in its large true sense, 
it is oneness of heart and spirit, 
that we have a right to look for. 
If, on the contrary, these converts 
are at odds with each other, and 
if they promote change, difference, 
and disunion in the spirit of the 
whole body, then we say the move- 
ment has been a failure. To leave 
one Church for the sake of union 
and all its attendant blessings, that 
union ought to bear the scrutiny 
of angels, and comparison, faint and 
remote indeed, but yet real, with 
that great Central Unity which was 
once given as our pattern. It ought 
not to be compatible with heart- 
burnings and mutual censures and 
reproof. And as a failure it is 
fitting and even important to call 
attention to it. It is well to show 
that Rome is not the solver of 
doubts and haven of rest that some 
impatient or troubled minds ex- 
pect to find her. To judge by the 
look of things, and by all that has 
passed lately, the leading seceders 
were never less to one another than 
they are now; and if Dr. Newman’s 
heart of hearts, his yearnings, his 
tenderness, his longing and reli- 
ance for understanding and finer 
sympathy, are not with his old 
friends and once loving admirers 
rather than with the body to whose 
faith his own now conforms, we are 
no conjurors. 

Few who knew the standing and 
estimate of Newman and Manning 
in the English Communion could, 
we suppose, have anticipated the 
position, actual and relative, of each 
after twenty years in the Church 
of their adoption, or how the gifts 
of each would tell to their advance- 
ment or isolation. Few could have 
foreseen how sway over thought,— 
over the minds that, in their turn, 
influence others,—would find its 
sphere suddenly narrowed in the 
one case, while the influence of the 
other over a more dependent class 
would find an enlarged field, and 
gain tact and force by practice and 
success. Old friends and former dis- 
ciples cannot but muse and wonder 


to see Dr. Newman, solitary as it 
appears to them, half-feared, half- 
suspected, an erigma to those who 
say the finest things of his genius 
and the graces of his style, and ap- 
parently not trusted by men in 
high office with any work suited 
to his powers; and Dr. Manning 
supreme, Archbishop of Westmin- 
ster and Oardinal, stiffening opinion 
into dogma with a high hand; 
and apparently able to carry any- 
thing he chooses in spite of the 
faintly - uttered misgivings, and 
timid, just perceptible, reluctance 
of some who were lights in the 
Church at a time when he was a 
proscribed alien; but who now 
are evidently afraid to put their 
names to any free utterance to 
their thoughts and feelings on the 
line he is taking, however as 
English Roman Catholics they 
may mistrust it. Of course, as we 
are constantly reminded, outsiders 
cannot judge; and the Roman 
Catholic press is by no means as 
free-spoken as its Protestant ally ; so 
that we have now and then to judge 
by straws which way the stream 
goes, where the opinion of the 
writer is not that at present in 
vogue. We can only say, then, 
that it strikes us as a singular illus- 
tration of Dr. Newman’s position 
in the Church of Rome, as well as of 
the unity of belief for which he 
forsook us, to find a Mr. Martin, a 
brother Catholic, and constant cor- 
respondent of the ‘Tablet,’ writing 
from Rome to “ hazard a remark” 
“that there are statements in Dr. 
Newman’s late letter to Dr. Pusey 
which would insure for them the 
condemnation of the Holy Index 
were it formally subjected to that 
congregation ;” yet, in spite of this 
heretical learning, anticipating for 
the objectionable statements such 
a conflict of opinion amongst “ great 
people and little people who are 
readers of the ‘Tablet,’ that some 
will be incensing Dr. Newman for 
his letter, and others will be flinging 
mud at him.” It is true that the 
Bishop of Clifton (Dr. Clifford) 
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writes to reprove Mr. Martin, and 
to show him how utterly he has 
misunderstood Dr. Newman; but 
our interpretation goes with Mr. 
Martin. And though, as outsiders, 
we may not be equal judges of ab- 
stract questions, we may understand 
Dr. Newman’s style as well as Dr. 
Clifford, remembering that in old 
times it used to mean a good deal 
more, rather than less, than the 
words would necessarily convey. 
But before this letter gave room for 
such various expressions of opinion, 
one passage in it raises the suspi- 
cion that Dr. Newman was watch- 
ing for some opportunity for self- 
assertion; that he was aware that 
persons of influence in his own 
communion preferred his silence 
on certain disputed points to any 
utterance, however gifted,—a tacit 
dictation he saw no reason to 
submit to. True, it is in reply to 
an argument, or supposed argu- 
ment, of Dr. Pusey; but any one 
can see the use to be made by an 
experienced and able controver- 
sialist of an avowed opponent for 
the purpose of answering opposi- 
tion of another sort nearer home, 
and not so easily reached by direct 
means. 


“T have another reason for writing,” 
he says to his old friend, “ and that is, 
unless it is rude in me to say so, because 
you seem to think writing does not be- 
come me. I do not like silently to ac- 
quiesce in such a judgment. - = 
course, as you say, a convert comes to 
learn, and not to pick and choose; and 
the convert comes not only to believe 
the Church, but also to trust and obey 
her priests, and to conform himself in 
charity to her people. . And thus 
surrendering himself to the influences 
of his new religion, . . . he is gradually 
s0 indoctrinated in Catholicism as at 
length to have a right to speak as well 
as to hear. Also, in course of time, a 
hew generation rises around him, and 
there is no reason why he should not 
know as much, and decide questions with 
as true an instinct, as those who perhaps 
number fewer years than he does East- 
er communions. He has mastered the 
fact and the nature of the differences of 
theologian from theologian, school from 
school, nation from nation, era from era.” 
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That is, Dr. Newman has realised 
how largely the assumption of unity 
must be modified by fact. 


“He knows” (Dr. Newman goes 
on) “that there is much of what is 
called fashion in opinions and prac- 
tices, according to the circumstances 
of time and place, according to current 
politics, the character of the Pope 
of the day, or the chief prelates of a 
particular country, and that fashions 
change. His experience tells him that 
sometimes what is denounced in one 
place as a great offence, or preached up 
as a first principle, has in another na- 
tion been immemorially regarded in just 
a contrary sense, or has made no sensa- 
tion at all, one way or the other, when 
brought before public opinion ; and that 
loud talkers in the Church, as elsewhere 
are apt to carry all before them, while 
quiet and conscientious persons com- 
monly have to give way. He perceives 
that, in matters which happen to be in 
debate, ecclesiastical authority watches 
the state of opinion and the direction 
and course of controversy, and decides 
accordingly ; so that in certain cases to 
keep back his own judgment on a point 
is to be disloyal to his superiors.” 


And he concludes that, after 
twenty years of life as a Catholic, 
he feels no “delicacy in giving his 
opinion” on any point where there 
is a call for him to do so; and with 
this protest enters at once upon 
the particular points of Dr. Pusey’s 
letter with a candour which we at 
any rate must admire and appre- 
ciate. 

His first statement sounds at 
least a blow at the young enthusi- 
ast’s notion of a pervading oneness 
and union in the Church of Rome. 
“JT prefer English habits of belief 
and devotion to foreign, from the 
same causes and by the same right 
which justifies foreigners in prefer- 
ring their own. In following those 
of my people, I show less singu- 
larity and create less disturbance 
than if I made a flourish with 
what is novel and exotic.” We 
would beg all hankerers after Rome 
to consider these words. If there is 
even there an English belief and an 
English devotion which contrasts 
with the foreign, then that insu- 
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larity which is the grievance against 
the English Oburch is a condition 
scarcely to be got rid of while re- 
taining Dr. Newman's sympathy, 
and, we may infer, respect. One 
would not like to be told by the 
man whose good opinion we value 
that we are “flourishing with what 
is novel and exotic!” Dr. Newman 
goes on to say that Dr. Griffiths, 
the late Vicar-Apostolic of the 
London district, had warned him 
against books of devotion of the 
Italian school, and he recalls the 
expression of theological opinion 
of a wise prelate, who—apropos of 
the Lives of Saints, translated by 
Faber and others—was apprehen- 
sive of the effect of Italian composi- 
tions as unsuited to this country. 
We do not ourselves profess to 
understand the distinction, when 
we consider that the objection to 
these compositions is nothing less 
than the strain of devotion and 
the titles and offices attributed in 
them to the Blessed Virgin. It 
would seem to a simple man that if 
true and justly applied, the sooner 
the English learn to use such 
titles the better—if unreal, exag- 
‘ gerated, false, the sooner foreigners 
leave them off the better; but wise 
prelates, it appears, allow a great 
many grave matter-of-fact assertions 
to be made concerning the Virgin 
by Neapolitans which they object 
to Englishmen being taught to use: 
from which we gather that we can- 
not escape anomalies nor satisfy 
the demands of a severe logic out 
of our own Oburch any more than 
in it. 

Dr. Newman’s advocates, in the 
present discussion, are angry with 
his critics for inferring that his 
praise of “the English school ” is a 
reflection upon the foreign; but we 
don’t see how it can be anything 
else when coupled with the follow- 
ing retractation, as we must be 
allowed to call it:— 


“Tf at that time I was betrayed into 
any acts which were of a more extreme 
character than I should approve now, 
the responsibility of course is mine ; but 
the impulse came, not from old Catho- 


lics and superiors, but from men whom 
I loved and trusted, who were younger 
than myself. But to whatever extent I 
might be carried away, and I cannot re- 
eollect any tangible instance, my mind 
in no long time fell back to what seems 
to me a safer and more practical course,” 


If these “younger” counsellors 
were, as we may suppose, Father 
Faber and Mr. Ward, we need not 
seek far for reasons why their influ- 
ence should be shortlived, and why 
the reaction from so unnatural a 
position of affairs should be some- 
what violent. 

Dr. Pusey had quoted these “ pop- 
ular” writers (Faber, Mr. Ward), 
on which Dr. Newman observes, 
that if, though a convert, he has 
a right to speak generally, with 
still more reason may he speak 
without offence where English con- 
verts are concerned. “I put aside,” 
he says, with a happy touch of his 
manner—‘I put aside the Arch- 
bishop (Manning) of course, be- 
cause of his office: the other two 
“it is pleasant to praise for their 
real qualifications; but why do you 
rest on them as authorities? . . 
The plain fact is this, they came to 
the Church, and have therefore 
saved their souls; but they are in 
no sense spokesmen for English 
Catholics.” Now, if we could have 
imagined an expression likely to 
be offensive in the eyes of Father 
Faber’s admirers, it would be this 
charitable assumption that he has 
saved his own soul. Wherever 
Father Faber talks of souls, it is by 
the thousand, either saved or lost. 
He professed a particular illumina- 
tion in this regard. ‘Thousands 
of souls perish because Mary is 
withheld from them,” is one of his 
sayings; and his disciples count up 
the souls saved by his works in the 
same lavish scale. Nor are Mr. 
Ward’s friends better pleased. An 
angry priest writes in the ‘ Weekly 
Register ’"—*‘ And as to our ‘other 
friend,’ as Dr. Newman calls the 
theologian whom he is trying to 
shelve, had not the Holy Father, 
in consideration of Mr. Ward’s ser- 
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vices and eminent abilities, con- 
ferred on him the title of Doctor?” 
In contrast with this, Dr. Newman’s 
guarded award is called a sneer, an 
“uncalled for sneer;” and, finally, 
he is charged with stringing up 
these ultramontane champions 
alongside of those foreign worthies 
quoted by Dr. Pusey, and in the 
emphasis of his abjuration, “sum- 
marily gibbeted in a row by Dr. 
Newman,” and that, as a writer in 
the ‘Tablet’ pathetically expresses 
it, ‘on so high a scaffold.” The 
office of spokesmen for English Ca- 
tholics Dr. Newman assigns to a set 
of names which to us does sound 
most respectably old-fashioned, Dr. 
Lingard, Dr. Rock, Dr. Waterworth 
being among them; and though 
Dr. Wiseman, who heads his list,* 
is a newer light, and claimed by the 
opposite party as an advocate for 
the Virgin’s highest prerogatives, 
we cannot but observe, in the in- 
teresting account of his last illness, 
that her name only occurs once or 
twice incidentally, and never as the 
object of his thoughts or his devo- 
tions. 

“T cannot, then,” Dr. Newman con- 
cludes,‘ without remonstrance, allow you 
to identify the doctrine of our Oxford 
friends in question, on the two subjects 
I have mentioned, with the present 
spirit, or the prospective creed of Catho- 
lics, or to argue, as you do, that be- 
cause they are thorough going and re- 
lentless in their statements, therefore 
they are harbingers of a new age, when 
to show a deference for antiquity will 
be thought little less than a mistake. 
For myself, hopeless as you consider it, 
I am not ashamed still to take my stand 
upon the Fathers, and do not mean to 
budge. The history of their times is not 
yet an old almanac tome. . . . The 
Fathers made me a Catholic, and I am 
not going to kick down the ladder by 
which I ascended into the Church.” 


We could wish that the spirit 


preceding conversion to Rome 
which prompts the inquirer into 
a@ curicus search into the weak 
points of his own Church, and 
a dragging of every inconsistency 
and anomaly to the light of logic 
and of day, had projected itself in 
Dr. Newman’s case into the Church 
which was attracting him towards 
itself. But we gather that even in 
his first enthusiasm his new reli- 
gion had its skeleton, on which he 
carefully closed the door. It could 
not have been mere indifference or 
mere neglect which kept him in 
ignorance of St. Alfonso .Liguori’s 
teaching, so that he can now write, 
“T hope it is not disrespectfal to 
so great a servant of God to say, 
that I never read his Glories of 
Mary;” and we must also infer 
that the same wilful ignorance kept 
his ears unacquainted with the 
names even of De Montfort and 
Oswald, of whom his angry critic 
writes— 

“Tt is painful to observe that the 
reason of the attack by Dr. Newman 
upon his two friends was, that the one 
has publicly gone as far in his writings 
upon our Blessed Lady as the Venerable 
Grignon de Montfort, whose works have 
been carefully examined and approved 
by Rome; who has been coupled by Dr. 
Newman with Oswald; who is on the 
‘Index,’ and of whom, he tells us, he 
had never heard, although Father Faber 
himself was the translator of his treatise 
upon Our Lady; and that the other in- 
terprets literally, and, as I should say, 
with filial docility, the utterances of our 
Holy Father the Pope, and detests the 
idea of Gallicanism as a bad dream.” 


But whatever Dr. Newman’s in- 
augural points of repulsion, that 
they have grown in volume till he 
finds it necessary to shut his eyes 
on what to some is the pride and 
glory of Rome as a living Church, 
we must infer from the following 
remarkable passage :-— 





* In his notes (p. 98), Dr. Newman quotes from his ‘ Essay on Development,’ the 
words—“ Great and constant as is the devotion which the Catholic pays to St. 
Mary, it has a special province, and has far more connection with the public services 
and the festive aspect of Christianity, and with certain offices which she holds, than 
with what is strictly personal and primary in religion.” Adding, “Our late Cardi- 
nal, on my reception, singled out to me this last sentence for the expression of his 


especial approbation.” 
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“Some of your authors,” (he is ad- 
dressing Dr. Pusey) “I know are saints ; 
all, I suppose, are spiritual writers and 
holy men; but the majority are of no 
great celebrity, even if they have any 
kind of weight. . . . The greatest name 
is St. Alfonso Liguori; but it never sur- 
prises me to read anything unusual in 
the devotions of a saint. Such men are 
on a level very different from our own, 
‘and we cannot understand them. I 
hold this to be an important canon in 
the lives of the saints, according to the 
words of the apostle: ‘The spiritual 
man judges all things, and he himself 
is judged of no one.’ But we may re- 
frain from judging without proceeding 
to imitate, I hope it is not disrespectful, 
&c. . . . But here I am speaking gene- 
rally of all saints, whether I know them 
or not—and I say that they are beyond 
us, and that we must use them as pat- 
terns, not as copies.” 


When the saints, in St. Paul’s 
day, spoke in a language that no- 
body understood, he advised them 
to desist from utterances which 
profited no one. Accepting the 
dictum of the apostle, we can- 
not see how Dr. Newman escapes 
being at odds with his Church, 
which, by its whole line, teaches 
such a different lesson. We should 
have expected beforehand that 
there would have been a greater 
difference between the Protestant, 
or even the Anglican, and the con- 
vert of twenty years’ standing, as 
to a whole class of eminently sig- 
nificant sayings of Rome’s modern 
saints, than that the one denounces 
them, and the other has nothing to 
say for them. 

Certainly, when Dr. Newman 
“went over,” we supposed: him ul- 
tramontane in his views. He had 
no sympathy, as we imagined, with 
national Churches; it was the vast 
idea of one Church, the same every- 
where, on which he _ expatiated. 
But here we see him a veritable 
John Bull. ‘Now, then,” having 
disposed of the saints, “not one 
of whom are Englishmen ”—‘ now 
then,” he writes with alacrity, 
“we come to England itself, which, 
after all, in the matter of devo- 
tion, alone concerns you and me.” 


It may alone concern Dr. Pusey; 
but we hardly see how it can alone 
concern Dr. Newman, though we 
are glad enough to hear him say 
so, if he can swallow or ignore the 
inconsistency. He relies on the 
national good sense preserving Eng- 
lish Catholics “from the extrava- 
gances which are elsewhere to be 
found.” 


“Tf the Catholic faith spreads in Eng- 
land, these peculiarities will not spread 
with it. There is a healthy devotion to 
the Blessed Mary, and there is an arti- 
ficial. It is possible to love her asa 
Mother, to honor her as a Virgin, to 
seek her as a Patron, and to exalt her as 
a Queen, without any injury to solid 
piety and Christian good sense :—I can- 
not help calling this the English style.” 


A certain creature-worship jis, 
it seems, necessary “to Italian 
youths and Italian maidens.” If 
an Italian preacher made extreme 
assertions as to devotion to the 
Virgin being necessary to salvation 
to these young persons, Dr. New- 
man “ would feel no disposition to 
doubt him;” but, as an English- 
man, he holds that the dogma of 
a mediatrix between man and his 
Redeemer is not to be inculcated on 
his countrymen. Here at least it is 
an untenable proposition. Finally, 
he claims for the Church liberty of 
thought. He excuses authority (so 
ready to interpose on some mat- 
ters) for leaving excesses unre- 
proved, because it is better to leave 
them to public opinion; that is 
the opinion of the educated and 
sober Oatholic; concluding his 
whole argument with an utter re- 
pudiation of much quoted by Dr. 
Pusey, and gleaned by him from 
foreign writers of great authority. 


“Sentiments such as these I never 
knew of till I read your book, nor, I think, 
do the vast majority of English Catholics 
know them. They seem to me like a 
bad dream ; I could not have conceived 
them to be said. . . . They do but scare 
and confuse me: I should not be holier, 
more spiritual, more sure of perseverance 
if I twisted my moral being into the re- 
ception of them. .. . I will have nothing 
to do with statements which can only be 
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explained by being explained away. . . 
Were any of them the sayings of saints 
in ecstacy, I should know they had a 
good meaning; still I should not repeat 
them myself. . . . As spoken by man to 
man in England in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, I consider them calculated to pre- 
judice inquirers, to frighten the unlearn- 
ed, to unsettle consciences, to provoke 
blasphemy, and to work the loss of souls.” 


This peroration is the gibbet spo- 
ken of by Mr. Garside in the ‘ Tab- 
let.’ We do not affect to give the 
whole of Dr. Newman’s argument 
either in line or in tone, but there 
is no possibility of mistaking his 
real meaning in al] we have quoted. 

We cannot wonder that some few 
comments should be made on this 
strong declaration of nationality. 


“Granted,” says Mr. Martin, “ grant- 
ed that this be the English style—what 
follows, but that the reverse is the for- 
eign style, and that the foreign style is 
not healthy, at least as a rule, but arti- 
ficial? This is a singular conclusion to 
make when one remembers what an item 
of the Catholic Church is English Catho- 
licism—when one also remembers that 
the Pope and most of the episcopates of 
the world have all been reared in and are 
only used to the foreign style—when one 
further remembers that the centre of 
Christianity, the nearest point to hea- 
ven, is the very centre of the foreign 
style, and the source from whence it is 
ever radiating.” 


This is the reasoning for which 
Mr. Martin is reproved by Dr. New- 
man’s organ; we cannot help think- 
ing it at least plausible. 

That there were others equally 
startled we gather from Dr. New- 
man’s own letter to the ‘Tablet,’ 
reminding the good people who 
had professed themselves disturbed 
“that there are others like him- 
self who are as zealous in their own 
way of devotion as they are in 
theirs,” and—as nobody ever gets 
anything by attacking him—closing 
his letter with the solemn anathemas 
of Dr. Milner against all who believe 
the Blessed Virgin to be any more 
than a creature, or that she can in 
any way command her Son. To be 
sure, the object anathematised is 
the “Protestant idolatrous phantom 
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of Catholicity ;” but very much the 
same sort of things cursed by Dr. 
Milner are found in the “ gibbetted” 
sentences. 

Even the ‘Tablet,’ proud as it is 
of Dr. Newman, profuse in compli- 
ments of his style, owning that no 
writer in the English language has 
written so beautifully on the devo- 
tion to the Blessed Virgin as he 
has done, and repudiating what he 
repudiates—yet owns itself uncom- 
fortable. He has “shown a con- 
descension to Dr. Pusey which he 
didn’t deserve.” He ought to con- 
sider (it is implied) that the Eng- 
lish Roman Catholics are in no 
danger of extremes; rather, it is 
difficult enough to make them go as 
far as they ought. ‘“ With the ma- 
jority the question is, not within 
what bounds they can restrain the 
expressions of their exuberant fer- 
vour, but whether their devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin is sufficient to in- 
duce them to say with regularity and 
frequency their Hail Mary, their An- 
gelus, their Litany, their Memorare, 
and a few more equally familiar 
prayers.” Further we are allowed 
a glimpse of two partics, one of 
which we must suppose will hail 
Dr. Newman gladly as a leader. 
“They will,” as the ‘Tablet’ puts 
it, “ ery Dr. Newman is of my opin- 
ion;” “I have on my side Dr. 
Newman.” While some have long 
exclaimed,— 


“ «English prayers and English prayer- 
books and Butler’s Lives of the Saints 
are abominable tome. They are so dry, 
so cold, so cautious, and so tame. They 
are half Protestantised. Everything 
English has a taint of Protestantism. I 
cannot feel devout in England. Iam all 
for the dear Continent and for delightful 
Italy. It is so refreshing when one gets 
abroad to feel in the going and coming, 
the bustle and the stir of a large foreign 
church, that one has got away from for- 
mal, correct, matter-of-fact, poky Eng- 
land, into a living, varied, picturesque 
and emotional system. English Catho- 
lies will never be more than half Catho- 
lies until they get rid of their English 
tastes, their English ideas, and their 
English skin.’ ‘I hate foreigners, and 
foreign kickshaws,’ says the other; ‘both 
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in the church and in the kitchen; give 
me plain English fare—both when I eat 
and when I pray. I can’t bear foreign 
prayer-books, or foreign devotions, or 
foreign Lives of the Saints. They are 
not English. They are unreal, childish, 
extravagant, sentimental, and have too 
much grimace. Butler’s Lives and Chal- 
loner’s Meditations, and the Garden of 
the Soul, and Gother’s works, were 
thought good enough when I was young, 
and I can’t stand your new-fangled man- 
ners and ways. I mean no offence, but 
Ima plain John Bull. Ialways have set 
my face against foreign fashions, and I 
don’t believe that anything that comes 
from abroad will ever do any good in 
England.’ ”—(‘ Tablet,’ March 3, 1866.) 


It is well for our purpose to set 
against Dr. Newman’s recent (and 
may we not say revised?) line of 
thought the almost contemporane- 
ous expression of opinion of one of 
his fellow-converts, Canon Oake- 
ley, whose recent pamphlet the 
‘Dublin Review’ pronounces to be 
“about the best thing in prose 
he has ever done, and that is say- 
ing a great deal.” He, too, uses 
Dr. Pusey’s ‘Eirenikon’ for ulte- 
rior purposes, and in answering our 
divine gives, it is very clear, side- 
cuts to members of his own com- 
munion. Mr. Oakeley’s line is 
“thoroughgoing,” his course is 
onward, he has no sympathy for 
the “English Catholic,” as such; 
on the contrary, we see his por- 
trait in the “Minimum Catholic,” 
so abhorrent to Mr. Oakeley. He 
recalls the time when, himself on 
the eve of change, he feared to find 
his conscience and his duty to the 
Church he was entering at cross pur- 
poses. He pronounces the final 
plunge—with conscience, as it seems, 
still scarcely satisfied—a venture 
of faith like that of Abraham 
leaving his country not knowing 
whither he went. And now, not 
only does Mr. Oakeley experience 
no difficulty in believing what he 
already finds of dogma and pious 
opinion, but he seems solicitous of 
additions, boasts of the Clhurch’s 
perpetual growth and power of 
continuous reproduction, and looks 
forward to her promulgating ever 


new and explicit dogmas. So 
that, as we understand him, the 
Catholic of a thousand years 
hence will necessarily be as far 
in advance of him of to-day as 
he is of the apostles. As he puts 
it, ‘In this retinue of concomitant 
illustrations, the medieval Church 
was richer than the primitive, and 
the present is richer than the medi- 
eval.” No doubt the “age of 
Mary,” foretold by Father Faber, is 
one of these developments, for Mr, 
Oakeley backs everything that has 
yet been asserted of the Virgin, 
which he calls “ the kernel of our 
popular system.” 


“T distinctly and emphatically deny,” 
he says, ‘that there is any view of the 
prerogatives and office of the Blessed 
Virgin which assigns to her the place of 
dignity and extent of power implied in 
the scriptural representation of her, as 
symbolised in the Apostles’ Creed, except 
that which is expressed in the largest and 
fullest development of approved Catholic 
devotion. The germ of that expanded 
flower is contained in the words ‘ Natus 
ex Maria Virgine.” A meditation on 
the narrative of the annunciation in St. 
Luke’s Gospel is alone sufficient to ac- 
count for the most extreme of the doc- 
trinal and devotional expressions which 
Dr. Pusey has produced,” &c. 


Going on, however, to take excep- 
tion to his mode of producing them 
apart from their context. Yet even 
here he sees good likely to accrue, 
as 

“He will lead many to the con- 
clusion that the love and cultus of 
the Blessed Virgin must be eitber ex- 
treme or a nullity; that unless we be 
prepared to degrade her office as the 
mother of our Redeemer, aad the great 
instrument of that dispensation whence 
flow all blessings to the human rsce, we 
cannot stop short of ascribing to her 
even the most majestic of those titles, 
and the most transcendent of those pri- 
vileges, which have been found for her 
in the pious inventions of saintly love.” 
—(Rev. F. Oakeley’s Letter to Dr. Man- 
ning, 1866, p. 20.) 

Such passages as these need no 
hostile comment. To say that, if 
we worship the Virgin at all, we 
must worship her too much—for 
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what is extreme but too much?— 
ought surely to deter those from 
beginning who have yet their expe- 
rience of this cultus to learn. He 
owns that what follows upon this 
view, acted out, causes the Protes- 
tant to “recoil instinctively from 
it as exaggerated or even blasphem- 
ous” (p. 22); but then “the confi- 
dence of true doctrine, in which a 
Catholic habitually reposes, imparts 
a certain freedom to his modes of 
expression which, in the eyes of 
another, wears the appearance of 
heresy.” The whole line is one of 
those growths we hear so much of. 
The living Church sanctions it, and 
therefore Mr. Oakeley must accept 
it and defend it. Dr. Newman’s 
word “ artificial” suggests itself. 
A man trained in the Church of 
England cannot reach this point 
but through a hypothesis which 
logically demands it. It cannot, 
we say to ourselves, be belief in 
any simple sense. As for the mawk- 
ish analogy of this ‘‘extreme ” wor- 
ship with the mother’s language of 
idolatry to her child, it cannot be 
an argument of the smallest weight 
with those whose devotions are 
founded on another model, and who 
accept the axiom of the author of 
the ‘Christian Year,’ that, “‘ next to 
a sound rule of faith, there is no- 
thing of so much consequence as a 
sober standard of feeling in matters 
of practical religion.” Mr. Oakeley 
would have us be fond of the Bless- 
ed Virgin. This word alone ex- 
plains his tone towards her. ‘“ The 
line,” he says, “ that divides super- 
stition from faith is as fine as a 
hair.” We cannot feel ourselves to 
fail in charity when we utter the 
surmise that he thinks it no very 
serious matter if her worshippers 
get on the wrong side of the hair, 
especially as he expresses his deep 
conviction that this, “Dr. Pusey’s 
great crux, is a phantom of the 
devil’s creation.” 
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From Mr. Oakeley, the zealous 
and approved convert, but invested 
with no especial authority, let us 
turn to Dr. Manning, the convert, to 
use the phraseology of school dis- 
cipline, “in full power,” whose 
decisions may not be gainsaid—to 
the Archbishop of Westminster, full 
ten years Dr. Newman’s junior, and 
in old days as far below him in men’s 
estimate of his genius as in standing, 
but now placed over him, and ap- 
parently as keenly alive to the re- 
versed position and the consequent 
elevation, as—supposing it in his na- 
ture to speculate on his relations 
with the outer world—his subject 
can possibly be.* 

Tastes are of infinite variety, and 
some persons may like the style of 
the new Archbishop; but whether 
we like it or not, it throws a light 
on the causes of his present high 
place. There is no stronger mark 
of genius than the intense individu- 
ality which belongs to some minds. 
If there ever were times when we 
missed Dr. Newman from his own 
writings, it was but for snatches, 
when he had to throw himself into 
some uncongenial dogma of his newly 
adopted system, and to cast aside, 
with strong wilfulness, whatever 
part of himself was alien to it. 
These men, however, that hold by 
themselves make bad instraments— 
bad in proportion to their power. 
They make leaders, it is true, but 
leaders of opinion—that is, their 
own opinion—and such men are 
not in requisition with Rome. 
The man in request must be able 
to adopt a tone, and throw him- 
self summarily into any position 
in which he may be placed. Any 
one familiar with Dr. Manning’s 
style and tone before he succeeded 
to Dr. Wiseman’s offices—who, for 
example, has read his letter to 
Dr. Pusey, written so lately as last 
year, and noted its courtesy, and 
the tenderness of its allusions, 





* It is confidently said at Rome that in the list of names transmitted from 
England to the Pope from which te appoint a new archbishop that of Manning did 


not occur. 
English Roman Catholic clergy. 


The choice was made irrespective of the wishes and suggestions of the 
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its conciliatory tone towards old 
friends, the concessions, the humi- 
lity, and what not—and has had the 
opportunity of comparing it with 
his recent Pastoral, will understand 
what we mean. One might almost 
suppose that in the interval he has 
learnt to think in Latin. If there is 
failure anywhere, we should say 
that Dr. Manning has rather over- 
done his part. He has fallen at 
once, without intermediate grada- 
tions, into the ponderous style of 
the Papacy itself. Ifhe were elected 
Pope to-morrow, he would have all 
his adjectives ready, and fitting only 
too well with that diction, swollen, 
insolent, un-English, which bulls 
and allocutions have made us ac- 
quainted with, in bulk and bombast 
suited to giants, not men, and 
stiffening every man that uses it 
into an image. We can have fellow- 
feeling for a man so long as he uses 
his natural weapons; but once 
padded out with this pretentious 
verbiage, the human nature collapses 
—every trace of it is lost. Clothed 
in this panoply, which the current 
number of the ‘Dublin Review’ 
terms his characteristically impres- 
sive, distinct, and weighty manner, 
“his Grace, the most exalted mem- 
ber of our English hierarchy,” steps 
forward to administer rebuke on all 
hands, and to let the world know, 
ex cathedré, what Ultramontanism 
assumes to be. 

The Association for the Promoting 
the Unity of Christendom, as the 
ostensible criminal, is the medium 
through which Dr. Manning delivers 
sentence on the errors before him. 
To name individuals would be be- 
neath the occasion. We only hope 
that the 196 clergymen who con- 
stitute the Association, and whose 
recent advances to the Pope meet 
with such contempt at his Grace’s 
hands, as coming from a “ handful” 
on whom “it is not fit dispro- 
portionately to waste time and 
sympathy,” will take their  set- 
down and the arguments with 
which he backs it to heart, and 
reunite themselves in spirit with 
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their own communion, seeing that 
their overtures towards a wider 
visionary union are inopportune. 
But there are people who like this 
sort of tone, and who have faith in 
confident assertion as such. These 
may separate themselves at his bid- 
ding from an Association which 
they are told “favours indifferent- 
ism and is therefore scandalous ;” 
and as they cannot recede into dis- 
sent, which Dr. Manning so much 
prefers to the position and habit of 
thought of the Church of England, 
may throw themselves blindfold 
into the Church which calls itself 
infallible. As an Association, the 
Pastoral treats the A. P. U. C. asa 
sort of spiritual swindlers, or direct- 
ors of some fraudulent company 
who have been tampering with the 
innocence of foreign Catholics, 
‘“‘ hardly on their guard against enter- 
prises not unfrequent among us, of 
which their own countries afford no 
example,” and thus incautiously in- 
volved and ensnared in the Associa- 
tion “ with more simplicity on their 
own part, and, I fear from their 
statements, less on that of those who 
invited them.” 

But however the A. P. U. C. may 
receive Dr. Manning’s reproof, they 
must all be aware that the real 
objects of vituperation in his Pastoral 
on the * Reunion of Christendom” 
are not the contemned 196, but 
the author of the ‘ Eirenikon,’ Dr. 
Pusey, and more especially the 
writer of the letter in reply to it, 
Dr. Newman. ‘What I say,” he 
states, ‘ will apply to all works con- 
taining the same errors, by whom- 
soever written, be he of the Asso- 
ciation or not.” “I shall treat of 
errors, not of names, impersonally, 
as they exist, not’ in any particular 
writer, but in themselves; and I 
shall endeavour to treat them with 
as little severity as duty to truth 
admits.” 

This indirect mode of answering, 
indeed, is so much a habit and ne- 
cessity in the controversialists of a 
Church which has to put on a face 
of union before the world, that it 
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is a recognised system. Thus Dr. 
Newman, in speaking of a passage in 
his ‘ Apologia,’ alludes to “ the com- 
mon report that in a counter assertion 
of Dr. Manning, now our Archbishop, 
he was at the time generally con- 
sidered (rightly or wrongly as it may 
be), though writing to you, to be 
really correcting statements in my 
‘ Apologia.’ ” 

To take these judgments in order: 
it is Dr. Pusey who causes him to 
exclaim on the question of what 
interpretation is to be put on the 
Council of Trent, “Is it possible 
that men of any clearness or coher- 
ence of mind can fail to see through 
the obscurity and inconsequence of 
this procedure?” It is Dr. Pusey 
who is contrasted unfavourably with 
the Dissenters where it is stated 
that “to read the pages of Holy 
Writ, luminous and simple as in 
great part they are, and, having 
no other teacber, neither Church nor 
Council, to walk humbly by the 
light of a few divine truths—this is 
intelligible, coherent, and compara- 
tively modest ;’* while the line espe- 
cially put forward by Dr. Pusey “is 
a process I must refrain from char- 
acterising.” It is Dr. Pusey who, 
“ criticising the decrees of Trent be- 
fore believing their divine veracity ” 
is guilty of “evasion;” and his 
learning is disparaged as slight and 
superficial in the passage which de- 
clares, ‘“‘they who deplore ultra- 
montanism as a modern opinion and 
the extravagance of a party must 
have superficially read the history 
of the Church, and can hardly 
know the one-and-twenty folio 
volumes of Rocaberti’s ‘ Bibliotheca 
Pontificia.” He is conspicuous 
in the final sentence (p. 59}, “It is 
hard to acquit such controversial- 
ists of a culpable want of know- 
ledge, or a rashness culpable in 
accusing.” 

Except that the infallibility of 
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the Church is the sole article of 
faith which Dr. Manning allows 
any one to hold through the in- 
strumentality of his own conscience, 
reason, and judgment, we should 
hold this strain hardly consistent 
with his reproaches (in his previous 
letter to Dr. Pusey) to the men of 
England, whom he charges with in- 
terfering with liberty of conscience 
and free inquiry. “Under this 
head (of those morally infants and so 
excused) will come a great number 
of wives and daughters whose 
freedom of religious inquiry and 
religious thought is unjustly limited 
or suspended by the authority of 
parents or husbands.” But once 
embracing his cardinal doctrine, rea- 
son and logic have no more to do. 
Then “the assertion of the Church is 
proof in itself.” 

But, to pass on, it is Dr. New- 
man who is charged with “ im- 
modesty ” in the following passage ; 
as the reader, bearing in mind the 
statement of saints with whom he 
“will have nothing to do,” will 
see at once :— 


“ Nevertheless,” says Dr. Manning in 
his Pastoral, ‘‘ we have no hesitation in 
saying that whosoever shall rise up and 
condemn as pernicious what the public 
authority of the Church tolerates as in- 
nocent, is thereby guilty of temerity and 
immodesty. In so doing he would be 
ascribnig to himself the supreme discerp- 
ment which belongs to the Church alone. 
‘The spiritual man judgeth all things, 
and he himself is judged by no man.’ 
It would be the illuminism of the individ- 
ual revising the discernment of the 
Church ; the climax and efflorescence of 
the private judgment which criticises all 
things—first, Scripture, then Fathers, 
then Churches, then Councils, then 
Pontiffs, finally, the accumulated living 
Christianity of the Catholic Church, in 
which the head and mind of fathers, 
councils, and pontiffs breathe and teach 
and worship.” 





* This tenderness of Dr. Manning’s towards English Dissenters may owe some- 


thing to the appreciation that body has shown of his style. 


A writer in the ‘ Brit- 


ish Quarterly Review’ speaks of “‘ those four volumes of (Manning’s) sermons 
which we have seen so often in a place of pride and honour on the library shelves 


of Nonconformist ministers.” 
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Let us put a few of Dr. Newman’s 
most recent utterances, and what 
we hold to be Dr. Manning’s com- 
ments upon them, in juxtaposi- 
tion :— : 

Dr. NEWMAN. 

“Tam not ashamed still to take my 
stand upon the Fathers, and do not mean 
to budge.” —-(P. 26.) 

Dr. MANNING. 

‘“* We have no contact with the reve- 
lation of God except through the pro- 
position of the Church. - We 
are in contact with antiquity, because 
the Church proposes antiquity as its own 
past experience. Antiquity is no more 
than a period in the mind of the Church, 
for the mind of the Church is continu- 
ous.” —(P. 46.) 

“Tt is strange that men of consecutive 
minds, who seem to have mastered the 
principle that the Church alone possesses 
the key of Scripture, and that the true 
mind of Scripture is to be known only as 
it is interpreted by the living mind of the 
Church, should not see that, a fortiori, 
by the same law, the sense of antiquity 
is to be known from the Church alone.” 

“The fathers were but the disciples 
of the Church.” 

Dr. NeEwMan. 

“ The religion of the multitude is ever 
vulgar and abnormal ; it ever will be 
tinctured with fanaticism and supersti- 
tion, while men are what they are. A 
people’s religion is ever a corrupt reli- 
gion.” —(P. 86.) 

Dr. Mannina. 

‘*We may be sure that whatever is 
prevalent in the Church under the eye 
of its public authority, practised by the 
people, and not censured by its pastors, 
is at least conformable to faith and inno- 
cent as to morals. Whosoever rises up 
to condemn such practices and opinions, 
thereby convicts himself of the private 
spirit, which is the root of heresy.”— 
(P..65.) 

Dr. Newman, 

“As to our other friend (Mr. Ward), 
do not his energy, acuteness, and theo- 
logical reading displayed on the vantage- 
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ground of the * Dublin Review,’ fully ac- 
count for the sensation he has produced, 
without supposing that any great num- 
ber of our body go his lengths in their 
view of the Papal infallibility? Our 
silence as regards their” (he includes 
Faber) “ writings is very intelligible ; it 
is not agreeable to protest in the sight 
of the world against the writings ‘ of men 
in our own communion whom we love 
and respect.” ’"—(P. 25.) 

Again, ‘ You consider my principle 
may be the means in time to come of in- 
troducing into our creed, as portions of 
the necessary Catholic faith, the infalli- 
bility of the Pope. . . . I hopeto . 
remove your anxiety.”—(P. 18.) 

Dr. MANNING. 

“ All interpretations emanating from 
pontifica] authority are certainly infal- 
lible.”"—(P. 37.) 

* But if it be ill advised to assail the 
mind of the Church, it is still more so to 
oppose its visible head. There can be no 
doubt that the sovereign pontiff has de- 
clared the same opinion as to the tem- 
poral power as that which is censured in 
others, and that he believes 
in his own infallibility. If these things 
be our reproach, we share it with the 
vicar of Jesus Christ.”*—{P. 65.) 


A report arose on the subject of 
Papal infallibility, that further ex- 
pression of opinion on this head by 
Dr. Newman had been stopped 
by authority. To this, which ap- 
peared in the ‘Guardian,’ Dr. New- 
man wrote an empathic denial, 
which, however, only drew a re- 
assertion of the original rumour 
from a correspondent signing himself 
“A Roman Catholic,” who “ fears 
there may be more truth in the re- 
port than Dr. Newman is aware of, 
and of which he will perhaps never 
be made aware til! he announces for 
publication a second letter to Dr. 
Pusey, having for its subject Papal 
Infallibility.’ This is the sub- 
ject which he was thought to have 
contemplated handling in _ his 





* That Dr. Manning knows the mind of the Pope on this head is proved by his 
Holiness’s answer to the address reported from Rome,—“ Alone, in spite of my un- 
worthiness, I am the successor of the apostles, the vicar of Jesus Christ. Alone 


Ihave the mission to conduct and direct the bark of Peter. 


Truth, and the Life. 


I am the Way, the 


Those who are with me are with the Church—those who are 


not with me are out of the Church ; they are out of the Way, the Truth, and the 


Life.” 
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second letter. The letter concludes: 
“T have the strongest ground for 
believing that no more was circu- 
lated in that report than was ac- 
tually intended had it been neces- 
sary; degrading and discreditable 
as it is to us all.” And later still, 
a private letter from Rome, given 
in the ‘Guardian,’ says, “Many 
here (of the ultramontane party) 
are very much annoyed at the tone 
of Dr. Newman’s letter to Dr. Pusey 
d's Don’t halloo before you 
are out of the wood. I am not 
a little confident that the part you 
look for may never appear. I be- 
lieve that at least two of the Eng- 
lish bishops have made it a sub- 
ject of complaint at headquarters, 
and action will certainly be taken 
if necessary.” So that it is per- 
haps fortunate that Dr. Newman 
was misunderstood as to his inten- 
tions of expressing himself further 
on this subject. There are not many 
persons, we imagine, on whom the 
novel experience of being stopped 
by authority would make a pro- 
founder impression. We can only 
say that, from the tone of the Arch- 
bishop and his party, it seems likely 
enough that such frank utterances 
as Dr. Newman finds it suits him to 
make will not be allowed to go on 
ad libitum. And if authority does 
openly interfere, there will be a 
considerable body of English Ro- 
man Catholics who will not like 
it—a class indicated by ‘The Dub- 
lin’.as constantly putting out of 
sight “‘those principles,- absolutely 
certain and unappreciably moment- 
ous,” which are enforced by the 
Pastoral. If it has been galling 
to hereditary Catholics to be repre- 
sented before the Protestant world 
by converts trained in a_ hostile 
system, and by a natural reaction 
throwing themselves into extremes 
of which the Roman Catholic born 
in England, and subject to his 
country’s influences, must feel shy, 
they will the more readily accept 
the leading of the one convert of 
whom all parties are proud, and who, 
rallying from the first impulse, turns 
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to them for a sympathy denied him 
elsewhere—that sympathy which is 
the one imperious necessity of his 
nature. There is an evident stir 
amongst the national party. Ano- 
nymous letters to the ‘ Guardian,’ 
and even the ‘Times,’ signed “A 
Roman Catholic,” denounce the 
coarse vituperation of Mr. Martin, 
and disown the sentiments of ‘ The 
Dublin.’ This need not imply exact 
agreement with Dr. Newman, but a 
stand of any kind means so much! 

Yet, while we recognise his pre- 
sent position—while we see Dr. 
Newman the mouthpiece of many 
who secretly fret over modern ex- 
cesses—we must also express our 
conviction that he has in his time 
promoted the tone which he now 
deprecates. Mr. Oakeley may have 
his own reasons for choosing the 
present juncture in which to ex- 
tol Dr. Newman’s early language of 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin as 
beautiful and majestic; but it is 
probably true that it has influenced 
his own tone---that he might not 
have indulged in such recklessness 
of assertion if he had not felt him- 
self sanctioned by the unrestraint 
of so eloquent a pen; and though 
Dr. Newman says he was led on by 
his juniors, we cannot believe but 
that he would seem to them to be 
encouraging, if not prompting, their 
line of expression. He would not 
be led unless he chose to be led. 
The strain was of his setting. But 
it is a characteristic of acute minds 
and delicate perceptions to suffer 
morbidly when their own ideas are 
taken up and worked out by others, 
less discriminating, or ruder, or in- 
capable of those reservations and 
niceties with which the complex 
thinker tempers to his own mind 
all his speculations, and ¢ven direct 
statements. We see clearly that, 
when other people use Dr. New- 
man’s exact words, he mistrusts 
their using them in the sense they 
ought; and there is truth in it too. 
For example, when Mr. Oakeley says 
the Blessed Virgin is raised “all 
but” infinitely above every other cre- 
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ated being, he might think himself 
justified by the same words used by 
Dr. Newman; but we believe, from 
the context, that the interval be- 
tween the creature and the Creator 
was not as present to his mind 
when he wrote his “all but,” as it 
was when Dr. Newman adapted the 
“all but” of Arianism as applied 
to our Lord’s divine nature, to the 
Blessed Virgin, and added, “ Be- 
tween all, and everything short of 
all, there is an infinite interval; 
the highest of ‘creatures is levelled 
with the lowest in comparison with 
the one Creator himself.” Again, 
when he calls the Blessed Virgin 
“the centre of the universe,” he 
has his own interpretation of the 
grandiloquent expression. We see 
it annoys him to find it in other 
hands. In fact, thinkers of this 
class have by no means done with 
an idea when they have turned it 
out of their hands. They like to 
be their own commentators; and 
in this present attitude we fancy 
we see the recoil from a promiscu- 


ous handling of opinions which he 
can only accept with his own gloss, 
or through a hypothesis of his own 


framing. No man can build a bolder 
or more compact superstructure on 
such a foundation than Dr. New- 
man. Becoming convinced of a 
dogma, perhaps by a sudden illumi- 
nation, his reason satisfies itself 
with drawing conclusions from it; 
and if these are only logically de- 
duced—if he sees every link of the 
chain—he is most heroically indif- 
ferent to the world’s charge of 
credulity or superstition. But then 
the conclusions must be his own. 
The position is one of all others in 
which to feel sensitively having 
other people’s deductions fathered 
upon you. Perhaps he furnished 
the original groundwork; but this 
does not incline an acute intellect 
to a more indulgent view of illegit- 
imate inferences from it. 

When the commonalty have to 
receive an immense, expanding sys- 
tem of belief with an undoubting 
indiscriminating acceptance, some 
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intellects must necessarily be put 
on the stretch, and excited to bolder 
flights than we, who do not know 
the triai, can easily picture to 
ourselves, This daring habit of 
mind Dr. Newman seems to us to 
have encouraged by his example 
beyond his power of control. He 
does not now consider England the 
field for the exercise of fancy in de- 
votion, yet it is an English convert, 
over whom he once must have had 
influence, who is the very type of 
extravagance in this direction. And 
Dr. Newman still argues that people 
must not be critical on the score of 
expression where devotion to the 
Virgin is concerned. “Of all pas- 
sions,” he says, “love is the most 
unmanageable; nay more, I would 
not give much for that love which is 
never extravagant. What mother, 
what husband or wife, what youth 
or maiden in love, but says a thou- 
sand foolish things in the way of 
endearment which the speaker 
would be sorry for strangers to 
hear?” Any one who writes like 
this would incur a heavy respon- 
sibility if necessity had not made 
the line already familiar. Those 
who own one only Supreme Object 
of worship, refuse to see any just 
analogy between the babblings of 
haman fondness, and prayer to an 
invisible, infinite Being; and to 
defend creature-worship in heaven 
by creature-worship on earth, is an 
argument that seems to cut both 
ways. 

But here we come to another 
point of the subject. It is the 
uniform apology for this cultus 
that it is the fruit of asceticism. 
Roman Oatholic writers, of all 
schools, adduce this as its justifica- 
tion. 

“The phrases,” says Canon Oake- 
ley, “ which Dr. Pusey has exhibited 
in a somewhat startling severance 
from the doctrines which justify 
them and the context which modi- 
fies them, represent rather the shape 
into which men of ascetic lives and 
profoundly spiritual minds are ac- 
customed to cast their thoughts 
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subject, than the standard 
customary preaching, &c.” 
Again, in picturing the different 
labours of the Church, it is “the 
saint who is following out a train 
of thought on the Incarnation, and 
resting with holy rapture on infer- 
ences strictly within the terms of 
the faith, yet hidden from minds 
less purified from earthly stain or 
less practised in the exercise of 
mental prayer.” Again, “‘ Dr. Pusey 
can hardly have failed to remark 
two facts most important to our 
argument: the one, that they who 
have spoken most rapturously of 
the prerogatives and merits of the 
Blessed Virgin, have always been 
either canonised saints or Catholics 
who have earned the right to ven- 
ture upon such utterances by some 
especial fellowship with the suffer- 
ings of our Lord; the other, that 
those saints who are the most re- 
markable for devotion to the Bless- 
ed Virgin, are also most devoted 
to the Passion of her Divine Son. 
If I cite St. Bernard, St. Bonaven- 
ture, St. Alphonsus Liguori, I shall 
but suggest a host of other names, 
&e.”—(Canon Oakeley’s Letters, p. 
34.) And Dr. Newman’s remark, 
that he does not understand the 
sayings of saints, and that they are 
beyond him, implies the same; that 
extremes, as such, are reached by the 
saints—and that asceticism is a dis- 
tinct mark of saintship. Now, all 
must grant that the language of devo- 
tion is not to be learnt in the bustle 
and stir of life. A man busy in 
the world’s lawful business cannot 
sit down in an interval of rare quiet 
and compose a prayer that shall 
touch other hearts, or even express 
- best to himself his faith, his needs, 
his hopes. Something of separation 
and retirement is indispensable to 
attune the soul to sublime utter- 
ances. But the language which 
sets the strain of Roman Oatholic 
devotion is the development of an 
austere system cutting off the whole 
life from natural influences. “A 
religious, as it is said, must be dead 
to nature.” 
VOL. 0.—NO. DCXI. 
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All men have some imagination; 
men capable of renouncing present 
gratification for future have pro- 
bably more than others—at least, 
what they possess is less obscured 
by the business and cares of com- 
mon life. Now, asceticism abso- 
lutely forbids the exercise of fancy 
or imagination on things of this 
life. The whole region of sense is 
forbidden to the ascetic, except as 
a scene of trial and endurance. He 
eats distasteful food, and that spar- 
ingly ; he sleeps broken sleep, and 
that in scant measure: he must 
suffer cold and heat as if unconsci- 
ous of their effects: his eyes may 
not rest on anything new or pleas- 
ant, he casts them down to the 
ground lest they should encounter 
temptation; he must be dead to 
human affection, and it is as unlaw- 
ful to yield to romantic dreams of 
earthly feeling, felicity, passion, or 
sentiment in the abstract, as where 
self is the object of them. Religion 
and the invisible world are his only 
field. And still, while the brain 
acts and the life of the intellect 
lasts, the mind must be doing—it 
must play even, it must exercise it- 
self by branching off from the sub- 
ject given it to dwell upon. We 
cannot think at all without this 
amount of discursiveness; consci- 
ous meditation must expatiate. We 
can think of nothing without think- 
ing our own thoughts about it, and 
these thoughts must follow the lead- 
ing and bent of the natural powers. 
The fancy that has once been active 
cannot be quenched without a gen- 
eral death of the powers. Invention 
once in motion will go on to invent; 
and suffering gives to all who suffer 
a right to speak, and with this a 
sense of enlightenment. The mere 
fact of suffering for a cause, or a 
truth, or an opinion, makes a man 
feel it more intimately—constitutes 
him in his own eyes an authority. 
Voluntary suffering especially im- 
parts self-reliance. We do not al- 
ways see how this need be, but it 
certainly does. After some great 
sacrifice there follows an enlarge- 
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ment of the speculative faculties, 
and a trust in their conclasions. 
And in the case of ascetics these 
natural consequences are fostered 
by others, who, seeing a life they 
reverence but cannot imitate, invest 
it with something of the superna- 
tural, and readily come, to regard 
these bold conclusions as revelation. 
A man so absorbed in the contem- 
plation of things divine and un- 
seen must surely see far; and the 
subject being divine, it is easy to 
assume a divine enlightenment. 
The speculatist, conscious of gleams 
(which when they happen in com- 
mon affairs men put to the test of 
reason), and thus encouraged from 
without, accepts them as intuitions, 
and pushes forward his discoveries. 
Thought conceals its course from 
the thinker; an idea flashes upon 
his brain from he knows not where; 
the next step is to trust it as a semi- 
inspiration, and impart it to the 
world. " The world receives it first 
as “the pious invention of saintly 
love,” and next, with Father Faber, 
accepts it implicitly, and numbers 
it among “the revelations of the 
saints.” 

Those who are the boldest advo- 
cates for “elbow-room” in the mat- 
ter of devotion—who would indem- 
nify the saint, cut off from all 
other exercise of the affections, 
with liberty even to extravagance 
here—never go so far as to defend 
unbridled freedom of thought and 
expression towards the Supreme. 
Every man but the veriest fanatic 
feels, in approaching his Creator, 
some awe-inspired caution; there 
is, in fact, no temptation to extra- 
vagance where we apprehend the 
idea of infinity. We cannot reach 
the height of our subject: words 
are vain even to approach it. Thus 
when once an inferior cultus was 
admitted as compatible with Chris- 
tianity, it would be felt to supply a 
want. Here was room for romance, 
for tenderness, for fancy, for tree- 
doms and prettinesses, nay, even for 
the language of compliment, which 
the ascetic could find nowhere 
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else. Here race and nationality can 
find expression and development. 
Natural affections quenched find 
another outlet, and yet it is the 
natural element still. Dr. Newman 
lays it to St. Chrysostom’s Greek 
origin that he could not conceive 
a perfect woman, and so attributes 
to the Blessed Virgin “ vainglory.” 
It remained for the Gothic races 
to discover the true nobility of 
woman. To us these are singular 
admissions. He himself adopts a 
language towards the Blessed Vir- 
gin, and uses chivalric phrases 
not harmonising with our ideas 
of absolute reverence. He will 
not address her ‘with fulsome 
frigid flattery, and stupid flattery 
too.” “It would be like paint- 
ing up a young and beautiful 
princess with the brow of Plato 
and the muscle of Achilles, for 
which he would expect her to tell 
one of her people to turn him off 
her service without warning.” This 
is courtesy rather than awful re- 
spect. But on this subject each 
mind follows its bent with little re- 
straint. We do not believe that 
any of those titles brought under 
discussion by Dr. Pusey were other- 
wise than tentative at first. It was 
a sort of experiment in the inventor; 
he did not know whether it would 
live or not. Such writers as Father 
Faber let us into the process. The 
following ineffable assumption is 
extracted by the ‘Tablet’ from his 
posthumous works for approval :— 

“There are cold shallow contro- 
versies on earth about Our Lady's 
greatness, while at this hour the 
great St. Michael is gazing on her 
throne with a rapture of astonish- 
ment, a delighted rapture which 
will grow to all eternity.” 

Now, not using the word in an 
offensive sense, surely this state- 
ment is a mere fabrication. It was 
invented as a novelist invents & 
scene. It was a sort of accident 
what line the author’s fancy took— 
nobody can pretend that there is any 
ground for it. Nor do we believe 
that those about Faber who saw his 
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pen writing it, or those now who 
read it amongst his fragments as 
extracted in the ‘Tablet,’ believe it 
to be an inspired vision; yet time, 
if the present practices go on, will 
certainly make it such. It will 
become a fact. All the people who 
have judged Father Faber as excit- 
able, and able to put himself into a 
frame or to assume a character as 
being sentimental or unreal, will 
have passed from the scene. He 
will be a saint favoured with direct 
revelations of the third heaven, 
which it will be profane or blas- 
phemous to discredit. 

In preparation for this canonisa- 
tion, the ‘Dublin,’ in a late num- 
ber, draws a portrait of Father Fa- 
ber, which is evidently to have its 
further use as a contrast :-— 

“His faith was not shaken, nor 
his loyalty dim. He believed, and 
was therefore strong. He was not 
one who explained away the nature 
of the Church, or the supremacy of 
the Pope, or the severity of a doc- 
trine, or the disagreeableness of a 
custom.” And a former sermon of 
his is quoted with enthusiastic ap- 
proval which denounces national- 
ism. ‘“ Beware,” it says, ‘of repre- 
senting the Church as abating one 
jot or tittle of the greatest of those 
pretensions which seemed most ar- 
rogant and most preposterous even 
in the middle ages. Beware of an- 
other evil, that of trying to throw 
aside or to pare down what seems 
most faithful and warm in the de- 
votions of foreign lands. Do not 
tell that cruel falsehood—do not 
throw aside devotion and sweetness 
and worship and affection as though 
they were not fit for us—as though 
God’s Church were not one; for 
this is nothing less in reality than 
to deny the unity of God’s Church,” 
&c. Dr. Newman, for whose bene- 
fit we must suppose this passage 
extracted, has in his time written 
strange things, which we might not 
always be able to distinguish in 
tone from the characteristic utter- 
ances of this great light of the ultra- 
montanes. But Faber was not ca- 


pable of an under-current—an inner 
self unreached by system. In the 
midst of much zealous—it might at 
one time be called impassioned— 
language towards the Blessed Vir- 
gin, we seem still to discern one 
fact in Dr.’ Newman’s mind touch- 
ing this cultus; the higher he places 
men in the scale of worth and in- 
telligence, the less does he own it a 
necessity. Extremes may be ab- 
solutely necessary for Neapolitans, 
but they are repugnant to English 
feeling, and he likes Engiish belief 
best. More than this, he finds 
even in England this devotion more 
necessary to others than to himself; 
what else can we understand by 
the statement with which the ‘ Dub- 
lin’ does not at all agree, ‘“‘ that it has 
far more connection witl: the public 
services and festal aspect of Christi- 
anity than with what is strictly per- 
sonal and primary in religion ?” What 
is strictly personal a man judges for 
himself; the rest he is more ready 
to take on trust. The Church en- 
joins it, and Dr. Newman throws 
himself into what she dictates with 
logical fervour. As the Church’s 
son, then, this cultus is necessary to 
a man, but not as he is himself. 
There is a sanctum into which it 
does not intrude, and it is there the 
soul realises most intensely its rela- 
tiontoGod. Between the belief that 
makes this reservation and that 
which does not recognise it, we see 
a distinction which must have prac- 
tical effects. The religion which does 
not own this personal, primary rela- 
tion, we gather to be in Dr. Newr 
man’s eyes a “ vulgar religion,” and 
we accept the epithet as a deliberate 
comment and stricture on the enor- 
mous pretensions and arrogance of 
the party which assumes to repre- 
sent the living spirit of Rome; 
whether it speaks through such men 
as the biographer of the Hon. George 
Spencer—who denounces the ten- 
dency of Engiish Catholics to pare 
down their books of devotion to suit 
“the fastidiousness of some white- 
washed Puseyite, as disgraceful, 
mean, and dishonourable,” — or 
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through the Archbishop of West- 
minster, who declares the “ enunci- 
ation of the Church of this hour to 
be the test and evidence of the ori- 
ginal revelation, and to refuse this 
is to reject the voice of God in the 
world.” 

We cannot but congratulate those 
English Roman Oatholics who feel 
aggrieved at attacks and insinua- 
tions of this nature from men, now 
in high favor and office—whom as 
novices they received, perhaps it 
seems to some of them not so long 
ago, with open arms—on having for 
their champion the one member 
of the body who has retained, 
through the ordeal of an organic 
change of belief, all the qualities 
which constitute individuality ; all 
that play of thought and feel- 
ing which first formed a style 
incomparable for subtle force and 
lithe grace of expression, and 
which now maintains it in youth- 
ful freshness and vigour. Such a 
style is in itself a guarantee. No 
man can so write for a mere party, 
or concentrate the whole interest 
and fervour of his mind on one 
dogma, or forget friends he has 
once had reason to value, or wil- 
fully startle and shock them, or 
hurry those who trust him and 
look to him for guidance into ex- 
tremes, or embrace extremes him- 
self as removing him farthest from 
his old self and most insolently 
defying old associations. 

Circumstances have recently bro- 
ken somewhat rudely through the 
outside unanimity which has been 
the boast of Rome, and brought her 
differences before the world. The 
spectacle may well be turned to pro- 
fit; and we have called attention 


to it as furnishing a lesson still 
needed in certain quarters. Men 
profess to go to Rome not only for 
truth but peace; the confident pos- 
session of the one is to secure the 
other. Is this antagonism of par- 
ties, then, the rest promised to the 
perplexed—this the soul-satisfying 
union and repose? Is Rome, in any 
sense worth the name, a refuge 


from the war of opinion? Oar . 


those who fly to her escape by one 
plunge the pains of deliberation 
and the duty of thought and choice? 
Are the differences in our own 
communion—exaggerated as they 
are by harassed doubters—carried 
on with greater bitterness here 
than there? Is controversy among 
Roman, Catholics one whit less ac- 
rimonious? The only way to find 
peace in Rome it would seem, as 
well as elsewhere, is to be of the do- 
minant faction, and to go all lengths. 
But is the eager, conscientious in- 
quirer in love with such peace, when 
he realises what it is, and at what a 
cost of independence, and of those 
qalities of mind he has most ex- 
ercised and valued, it is to be ob- 
tained? No doubt there is a peace 
independent of co-religionists, as 
it is of the world, and this the de- 
vout mind will profess itself con- 
tent with, failing the other; but 
we are much mistaken if this soli- 
tary repose of spirit would satisfy 
the restless seeker in prospect, how- 
ever he may in the end resign him- 
self to it, in the absence of fellow- 
ship and wide sympathy; or if the 
sight and example of such repose 
in another would draw him towards 
the Church which accords no warm- 
er welcome to one who has sought 
her bosom. 
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Nina Balatka.—Part III. 


NINA BALATKA : THE STORY OF A MAIDEN OF PRAGUE.—PART III. 


OHAPTER VI. 


Anton TRENDELLSOEN had learn- 
ed from his father that Nina had 
spoken to her aunt about the title- 
deeds of the houses in the Klein- 
seite, and that thus, in a round- 
about way, a demand had been 
made for them. “Of course, they 
will not give them up,” he had said 
to his father. ‘Why should they, 
unless the law makes them? They 
have no idea of honour or honesty 
to one, of us.” The elder Jew had 
then expressed his opinion that 
Josef Balatka should be required 
to make the demand as a matter of 
business, to enforce a legal right; 
but to this Anton had replied that 
the old man in the Kleinseite was 
not in a condition to act efficiently 
in the matter himself. It was to 
him that the money had been ad- 
vanced, but to the Zamenoys that 
it had in truth been paid; and 


Anton declared his purpose of going 
to Kari] Zamenoy, and himself mak- 


ing his demand. And then there 
had been a_ discussion, almost 
amounting to a quarrel, between 
the two Trendellsohns as to Nina 
Bal:.tka. Poor Nina need not have 
added another to her many causes 
of suffering by doubting her lover’s 
truth. Anton Trendellsohn, though 
not given to speak of his love with 
that demonstrative vehemence to 
which Nina had trusted in her at- 
tempts to make her friends under- 
stand that she could not be talked 
out of her engagement, was never- 
theless sufficiently firm in his pur- 
pose. He was a man very constant 
in all his purposes, whom none who 
knew him would have supposed 
likely to jeopardise his worldly in- 
terests for the love of a Christian 
girl, but who was very little apt to 
abandon aught to which he had set 
his hand because the voices of those 
around him might be against him. 
He had thought much of his posi- 


tion as a Jew before he had spoken 
of love to the penniless Christian 
maiden who frequented his father’s 
house, pleading for her father in 
his poverty; but the words when 
spoken meant much, and Nina need 
not have feared that he would for- 
get them. He was a man not much 
given to dalliance, not requiring 
from day to day the soft sweetness 
of a woman’s presence to keep his 
love warm; but his love could 
maintain its own heat, without any 
softness or dalliance. Had it not 
been so, such a girl as Nina would 
hardly have surrendered to him her 
whole heart as she had done. 

“You will fall into trouble about 
the maiden,” the elder Trendell- 
sohn had said. 

“True, father; there will be 
trouble enough. In what that we 
do is there not trouble?” 

“A man in the business of his 
life must encounter labour and grief 
and disappointment. He should 
take to him a wife to give him ease 
in these things, not one who will 
be an increase to his sorrows.” 

“ That which is done is done.” 

“ My son, this thing is not done.” 

“She has my plighted word, 
father. Is not that enough?” 

“ Nina is a good girl. I will say 
for her that she is very good. 
have wished that you might have 
brought to my house as your wife 
the child of my old friend Baltazar 
Loth; but if that may not be, I 
would have taken Nina willingly 
by the hand—had she been one of 
us.” 

“Te may be that God will open 
her eyes.” 

“ Anton, I would not have her 
eyes opened by enything weak 
as her love fora man. But I have 
said that she was good. She will 
hear reason; and when she shall 
know that her marriage among us 
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would bring trouble on us, she will 
restrain her wishes, Speak to her, 
Anton, and see if it be not so.” 

“Not for all the wealth which 
all our people own in Bohemia! 
Father, to do so would be to de- 
mand, not to ask. If she love 
me, could she refuse such a request 
were I to ask it?” 

“T will speak a word to Nina, 
my son, and the request shal] come 
from her.” 

“And if it does, I will never 
yield to it. For her sake I would 
not yield, for I know she loves me. 
Neither for my own would I yield; 
for as truly as I worship God, I 
love her better than all the world 
beside. She is to me my cup of 
water when I am hot and athirst, 
my morsel of bread when I am 
faint with hunger. Her voice is 
the only music which I love. The 
touch of her hand is so fresh that 
it cools me when I am in fever. 
The kiss of her lips is so sweet and 
balmy that it cures when I shake 
with an ague fit. To think of her 
when I am out among men fight- 
ing for my own, is such a joy, that 
now, methinks now, that I have 
had it belonging to me, I could no 
longer fight were I to lose it. No, 
father ; she shall not be taken from 
me. I love her, and I will keep 
her.” 

Oh that Nina could have heard 
him! How would all her sorrows 
have fled from her, and left her 
happy in her poverty! But Anton 
Trendellsohn, though he could speak 
after this manner to his father, 
could hardly bring himself to talk of 
his feelings to the woman who would 
have given her eyes, could she for his 
sake have spared them, to hear him. 
Now and again, indeed, he would 
say a word, and then would frown 
and become gloomy, as though 
angry with himself for such out- 
ward womanly expression of what 
he felt. As it was, the words fell 
upon ears which they delighted not. 
“Then, my son, you will live to 
rue the day in which you first saw 
her,” said the elder Jew. ‘She 


will be a bone of contention in 
your way that will separate you 
from all your friends. You will 
become neither Jew nor Christian, 
and will be odious alike to both, 
And she will be the same.” 

“Then, father, we will bear our 
sorrows together.” 

“Yes; and what happens when 
sorrows come from such causes? 
The man learns to hate the woman 
who has caused them, and _ ill-uses 
her, and feels himself to be a Cain 
upon the earth, condemned by all, 
but by none so much as by himself. 
Do you think that you have strength 
to bear the contempt of all those 
around you?” 

Anton waited a moment or two 
before he answered, and then spoke 
very slowly. “If it be necessary 
to bear so much, I will at least 
make the effort. It may be that I 
shall find the strength.” 

“Nothing then that your father 
says to you avails aught?” 

“‘ Nothing, father, on that matter. 
You should have spoken sooner.” 

“Then you must go your own 
way. As for me, I must look for 
another son to bear the burden of 
my years.” And so they parted. 

Anton Trendellsohn understood 
well the meaning of the old man’s 
threat. He was quite alive to the 
fact that his father had expressed 
his intention to give his wealth and 
his standing in trade and the busi- 
ness of his house to some younger 
Jew, who would be more true than 
his own son to the traditional cus- 
toms of their tribes. There was 
Ruth Jacobi, his granddaughter— 
the only child of the house—who had 
already reached an age at which she 
might be betrothed; and there was 
Samuel Loth, the son of Baltazar 
Loth, old Trendellsohn’s oldest 
friend. Anton Trendellsohn did 
not doubt who might be the adopted 
child to be taken to fill his place. 
It has been already explained tltat 
there was no partnership actually 
existing between the two Trendell- 
sohns. By degrees the son had 
slipt into the father’s place, and the 
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business by which the house had 
grown rich had for the last five or 
six years been managed chiefly by 
him. But the actual results of the 
son’s industry and the son’s thrift 
were still in the possession of the 
father. The old man might no doubt 
go far towards ruining his son if he 
were so minded. 

Dreams of a high ambition had, 
from very early years, flitted across 
the mind of the younger Trendell- 
sohn till they had nearly formed 
themselves into a settled purpose. 
He had heard of Jews in Vienna, in 
Paris, and in London, who were as 
true to their religion as any Jew of 
Prague, but who did not live immured 
in a Jew’s quarters, like lepers sepa- 
rate and alone in some loathed cor- 
ner of acity otherwise clean. These 
men went abroad into the world as 
men, using the wealth with which 
their industry had been blessed, 
openly as the Christians used it. 
And they lived among Obhristians 
as one man should live with his 
fellow-men—on equal terms, giving 
and taking, honouring and honour- 
ed. As yet it was not so with the 
Jews of Prague, who were still 
bound to their old narrow streets, 
to their dark houses, to their mean 
modes of living, and who, worst of 
all, were still subject to the isolated 
ignominy of Judaism. In Prague a 
Jew wasstill a Pariah. Anton’s father 
was rich—very rich. Anton hardly 
knew what was the extent of his 
father’s wealth, but he did know 
that it was great. In his father’s 
time, however, no change could be 
made. He did not scruple to speak 
to the old man of these things; but 
he spoke of them rather as dreams, 
or as distant hopes, than as being 
the basis of any purpose of his 
own. His father would merely say 
that the old house, looking out upon 
the ancient synagogue, must last 
him his time, and that the changes 
of which Anton spoke must be 
postponed—not till he died—but 
till such time as he should feel it 
right to give up the things of this 
world. Anton Trendellsohn, who 


knew his father well, had resolved 
that he would wait patiently for 
everything till his father should 
have gone to his last home, know- 
ing that nothing but death would 
close the old man’s interest in the 
work of his life. But he had been 
content to wait—to wait, to think, 
to dream, and only in part to hope. 
He still communed with himself 
daily as to that House of Trendell- 
sohn which might, perhaps, be 
heard of in cities greater than 
Prague, and which might rival in 
the grandetr of its wealth those 
mighty commercial names which 
had drowned the old shame of the 
Jew in the new glory of their great 
doings. To be a Jew in London, 
they had told him, was almost bet- 
ter than to be a Christian, provided 
that he was rich, and knew the 
ways of trade,—was better for such 
purposes as were his purposes. 
Anton Trendellsohn believed that 
he would be rich, and was sure that 
he knew the ways of trade; and 
therefore he nursed his ambition, 
and meditated what his action should 
be when the days of his freedom 
should come to him. 

Then Nina Balatka had come 
across his path. To be a Jew, 
always a Jew, in all things a Jew, 
had been ever a part of his great 
dream. It was as impossible to 
him as it would be to his father to 
forswear the religion of his people. 
To go forth and be great in com- 
merce by deserting his creed would 
have been nothing to him. His 
ambition did not desire wealth so 
much as the possession of wealth 
in Jewish hands, without those re- 
strictions upon its enjoyment to 
which Jews under his own eye had 
ever been subjected. It would 
have delighted him to think that, 
by means of his work, there should 
no longer be a Jews’ quarter in 
Prague, but that all Prague should 
be ennobled and civilised and 
made beautiful by the wealth of 
Jews. Wealth must be his means, 
and therefore he was greedy; but 
wealth was not his last or only aim, 
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and therefore his greed did not 
utterly destroy his heart. Then 
Nina Balatka had come across his 
= and he was compelled to shape 

is dreams anew. How could aJew 
among Jews hold up his head as such 
who had taken to his bosom a Chris- 
tian wife ? 

But again he shaped his dreams 
aright—so far aright that he could 
still build the castles of his imagi- 
nation to his own liking. Nina 
should be his wife. It might be 
that she would follow the creed of 
her husband, and then all would be 
well. In those far cities to which 
he would go, it would hardly in 
such case be known that she had 
been born a Christian; or else he 
would show the world around him, 
both Jews and Christians, how well 
a Christian and a Jew might live 
together. To crush the prejudice 
which had dealt so hardly with his 
people—to make a Jew equal in all 
things to a Christian—this was his 
desire; and how could this better 
be fulfilled than by his union with 
a Christian? One thing at least 
was fixed with him—one thing 
was fixed, even though it should 
mar his dreams. He had taken 
the Ohristian girl to be part of 
himself, and nothing should sepa- 
rate them. His father had spoken 
often to him of the danger which 
he would incur by marrying a 
Christian, but had never before 
uttered any word approaching to a 
personal threat. Anton had felt 
himself to be so completely the 
mainspring of the business in which 
they were both engaged—was so per- 
fectly aware that he was so regarded 
by all the commercial men of Prague 
—that he had hardly regarded the 
absence of any positive possession 
in his father’s wealth as detrimental 
to him. He had been willing that 
it should be his father’s while his 
father lived, knowing that any divi- 
sion would be detrimental to them 
both. He had never even asked 
his father for a partnership, tak- 
ing everything for granted. Even 
now he could not quite believe 
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that his father was in earnest. It 
could hardly be possible that the 
work of his own hands should be 
taken from him because he had 
chosen a bride for himself! But 
this he felt, that should his father 
persevere in the intention which he 
had expressed, he would be upheld 
in it by every Jew of Prague. 
**Dark, ignorant, and foolish,” An- 
ton said to himself, speaking of 
those among whom he lived; “it is 
their pride to live in disgrace, while 
all the honours of the world are 
open to them if they chose to take 
them.” 

He did not for a moment think of 
altering his course of action in con- 
sequence of what his father had said 
to him. Indeed, as regarded the 
business of the house, it would stand 
still altogether were he to alter it. 
No successor could take up the work 
when he should leave it. “No other 
hand could continue the webs which 
were of his weaving. So he went 
forth, as the errands of the day called 
him, soon after his father’s last words 
were spoken, and went through his 
work as though his own interest in it 
were in no danger. 

On that evening nothing was said 
on the subject between him and his 
father, and on the next morning he 
started immediately after breakfast 
for the Ross Markt, in order that he 
might see Karil Zamenoy, as he had 
said that he would do. The papers, 
should he get them, would belong to 
his father, and would at once be put 
into his father’s hands. But the feel- 
ing that it might not be for his own 
personal advantage to place them 
there did not deter him. His father 
was an old man, and old men were 
given tothreaten. He atleast would 
go on with his duty. 

It was about eleven o’clock in the 
day when he entered the open door 
of the office in the Ross Markt, and 
found Ziska and a young clerk sitting 
opposite to each other at their desks. 
Anton took off his hat and bowed to 
Ziska, whom he knew slightly, and 
asked the young man if his father 
were within. 
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“My father is here,” said Ziska, 
“but I donot know whether he can 
see you.” 

* You will ask him, perhaps,” said 
Trendellsohn. 

“‘ Well—he is engaged. There isa 
lady with him.” 

“Perhaps he will make an ap- 
pointment with me, and I will call 
again. If he will name an hour, I will 
come at his own time.” 

“QCannot you say to me, Herr 
Trendellsohn, that which you wish to 
say to him? ” 

“Not very well.” 

“You know that I am in partner- 
ship with my father.” 

“He and you are happy to be so 
placed together. But if your father 
can spare me five minctes, I will 
take it from him as a favour.” 
Then, with apparent reluctance, 
Ziska came down from his seat 
and went into the inner room. 
There he remained some time, while 
Trendellsohn was standing, hat in 
hand, in the outer office. If the 
changes which he hoped to effect 
among his brethren could be made, 
a Jew in Prague should, before long, 
be asked to sit down as readily as a 
Christian. But he had not been 
asked to sit, and he therefore stood 
holding his hat in his hand during 
the ten minutes that Ziska was 
away. At last young Zamenoy re- 
turned, and, opening the door, sig- 
nified to the Jew that his father 
would see him at once if he would 
enter. Nothing more had been said 
about the lady, and there, when 
Trendellsohn went into the room, he 
found the lady, who was no 
other than Madame Zamenoy herself. 
A little family council had been held, 
and it had been settled among them 
that the Jew should be seen and 
heard. 

“ So, sir, you are Anton Trendell- 
sohn,” began Madame Zamenoy, as 
soon as Ziska was gone—for Ziska 
had been told to go—and the door 
was shut. 

“Yes, madame: I am Anton 
Trendelisohn. I had not expected 
the honour of seeing you, but I 


wish to say a few words on business 
to your husband.” 

“ There he is; you can speak to 
him.” 

“ Anything that I can do, I shall 
be very happy,” said Karil Zamenoy, 
who had risen from his chair to pre- 
vent the necessity of having to ask 
the Jew to sit down. 

“ Herr Zamenoy,” began the Jew, 
“you are, I think, aware that my 
father has purchased from your 
friend and brother-in-law, Josef 
Balatka, certain houses in the Klein- 
seite, in one of which the old man 
still lives.” 

“ Upon my word, I know nothing 
about it,” said Zamenoy—“ nothing, 
that is to say, in the way of busi- 
ness;” and the man of business 
laughed. “Mind I do not at all 
deny that you did so—you or your 
father, or the two together. Your 
people are getting into their hands 
lots of houses all over the town; 
but how they do it nobody knows. 
They are not bought in fair open 
market.” 

“ This purchase was made by con- 
tract, and the price was paid in full 
before the houses were put into our 
hands.” 

“ They are not in your hands now, 
as far as I know.” 

“ Not the one, certainly, in which 
Balatka lives, Motives of friend- 
ship-——” 

“Friendship!” said Madame Za- 
menoy, with a sneer. 

“ And now motives of love,” con- 
tinued Anton, “ have induced us to 
leave the use of that house with Josef 
Balatka.” 

“Love!” said Madame Zamenoy, 
springing from her chair ; “ love in- 
deed! Do not talk tome of love for 
a Jew.” 

“My dear, my dear!” said her 
husband, expostulating. 

“* How dares he come here to talk 
of hislove? Itis filthy—it is worse 
than filthy—it is profane.” 

“T came here, madame,” con- 
tinued Anton, “not to talk of my 
love, but of certain documents or 
title-deeds respecting those houses, 
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which should be at present in my 
father’s custody. I am told that 
your husband has them in his safe 
custody.” 

“My husband has them not,” said 
Madame Zamenoy. 

“Stop, my dear—stop,” said the 
husband. 

“Not that he would be bound to 
give them up to you if he had got 
them, or that he would do so; but he 
has them not.” 

“In whose hands are they then?” 

“ That is for you to find out, not 
for us to tell you.” 

“Why should not all the world be 
told, so that the proper owner may 
have his own ?” 

“ Tt isnot always so easy to find out 
who is the proper owner,” said Za- 
menoy the elder. 

** You have seen this contract be- 
fore, I think,” said Trendellsohn, 
bringing forth a written paper. 

“T will not look at it now at any 
rate. I have nothing to do with it, 
and I will have nothing to do with it. 
You have heard Madame Zame- 
noy declare that the deed which 
you seek is not here. I can- 
not say whether itishereorno. I 
do not say—as you will be pleased to 
remember. If it were here it would 
be in safe keeping for my brother-in- 
law, and only to him could it be 

iven.” 

** But will you not say whether it 
isin your hands? You know well 
that Josef Balatka is ill, and cannot 
attend to such matters.” 

“ And who has made him ill, and 
what has made him ill?” said Ma- 
dame Zamenoy. “Ill! of course he is 
ill. Is it not enough to make any man 
ill to be told that his daughter is to 
marry a Jew?” 

“‘] have not come hither to speak 
of that,” said Trendellsohn. 

“But I speak of it; and I tell you 
this, Anton Trendellsohn—you shall 
never marry that girl.” 

“Be it so; but let me at any rate 
have that which is my own.” 

“Will you give her up if it is given 
to you?” 

‘It is here then?” 


“No; itisnot here. But will you 
abandon this mad thought if I tell 
you where it is?” 

“No; certainly not.” 

““What a fool the man is!” said 
Madame Zamenoy. “ He comes to 
us for what he calls his property be- 
cause he wants to marry the girl, and 
she is deceiving him all the while, 
Go to Nina Balatka, Trendellsohn, 
and she will tell you who has 
the document. She _ will tell 
you whereit is, if it suits her to do 
so.” 

‘She has told’me, and she knows 
that it is here.” 

“She knows nothing of the kind, 
and she has lied. She has lied in or- 
der that she may rob you. Jew as 
you are, she will be too many for 
you. She will rob you with all her 
seeming simplicity.” 

“T trust her as I domy own soul,” 
said Trendellsohn. 

“ Very well; I tell you that she 
and she only knows where these 
papers are. For aught I know she 
has them herself. I believe that she 
has them. Ziska,” said Madame 
Zamenoy, calling aloud, ‘ Ziska, 
come hither,” and Ziska entered the 
room. “Ziska, who has the title 
deeds of your uncle’s houses in the 
Kleinseite?” Ziska hesitated a 
moment without answering. “ You 
know, if anybody does,” said his 
mother ; * tell this man, since he is 
so anxious, who has got them.” 

“ T donot know why I should tell 
him my cousin’s secrets.” 

“ Tell him, Isay. It is well that 
he should know.” 

‘* Nina has them, as I believe,” 
said Ziska, still hesitating. 

* Nina has them!” said Trendell- 
sohn. 


“ Yes; Nina Balatka,” said Ma-- 


dame Zamenoy. ‘“ We tell you to 
the best of our knowledge at least. 


‘At any rate they are not here.” 


“Tt is impossible that Nina should 
have them,” said  Trendell- 
sohn. ‘‘ How should she. have got 
them?” 

“ That is nothing tous,” said Ma- 
dame Zamenoy. “ The whole thing 
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is nothing to us. You have heard 
all that we can tel] you, and you had 
better go.” 

“You have heard more than I 
would have told you myself,” said 
Ziska, ‘“‘had I been left to my 
opinion.” 

Trendellsohn stood pausing for a 
moment, and then he turned to the 
elder Zamenoy. “What do you 
say, sir? Is it true that these 
papers are at the house in the Klein- 
seite ?” 

“T say nothing,” said Karil Za- 
menoy. “It seems to me that too 
much has been said already.” 

“A great deal too much,” said 
thelady. “I do not know why I 
should have allowed myself to be 
surprised into giving you any infor- 
mation at all. You wish to do 
us the heaviest injury that one man 
can do another, and I do not know 
why we should speak to you at all. 
Now you had better go.” 

“Yes; you had better go,” said 
Ziska, holding the door open, and 
looking as though he were inclined 
to threaten. Trendellsohn paused 
for a moment on the threshold, 
fixing his eyes full upon those of his 
rival; but Ziska neither spoke nor 
made any further gesture, and then 
the Jew left the house. 

“T would have told him nothing,” 
said the elder Zamenoy when they 
were left alone. 

“* My dear, you don’t understand ; 
indeed you do not,” said his wife. 
“No stone should be left unturned 
to prevent such a horrid marriage as 
this. There is nothing I would not 
say ; nothing I would not do.” 

“But I do not see that you are 
doing anything.” 

“ Leave this little thing to me, my 
dear—to me and Ziska. It is im- 
possible that you should do every- 
thing yourself. In such a matter as 
this, believe me that a woman is 
best.” 

“ But I hate anything that is really 
dishonest.” 

“There shall be no dishonesty,— 
none in the world. You don’t sup- 
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pose that I want to get the dirty old 
tumble-down houses. God forbid! 
But you would not give up every- 
thing to a Jew! Oh,I hate them! 
I do hate them! Anything is fair 
against a Jew.” If such was Madame 
Zamenoy’s ordinary doctrine, it may 
well be understood that she would 
scruple at using no weapon against 
a Jew who was meditating so great 
an injury against her as _ this 
marriage with her niece. After 
this little discussion old Zamenoy 
said no more, and Madame Zamenoy 
went home to the Windberg- 
gasse, 

Trendellsohn, as he walked home- 
wards, was lost in amazement. He 
wholly disbelieved the statement 
that the document he desired was 
in Nina’s hands, but he thought it 
possible that it might be in the 
House in the Kleinseite. It was, 
after all, on the cards that old Ba- 
latka was deceiving him. The Jew 
was by nature suspicious, though 
he was also generous. He could be 
noble in his confidence, and at the 
same time could become at a moment 
distrustful. He could give without 
grudging, and yet grudge the benefits 
which came of his giving. Neither 
he nor his father had ever positively 
known in whose custody were the 
title-deeds which he was so anxious 
to get into his own hands. 
Balatka had said that they must 
be with the Zamenoys, but even 
Balatka had never spoken as of 
absolute knowledge. Nina, indeed, 
had declared positively that they 
were in the Ross Markt, saying 
that Ziska had so stated in direct 
terms; but there might be a mis- 
take in this, At any rate he would 
interrogate Nina, and if there 
were need, would not spare the 
old man any questions that could 
lead to the truth. Trendellsohn, 
as he thought of the possibility of 
such treachery on Balatka’s part, 
felt that, without compunction, he 
could be very cruel, even to aa old 
man, under such circumstances as 
those. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Madame Zamenoy and her son 
no doubt understood each other’s 
purposes, and there was another 
person in the house who under- 
stood them—Lotta Luxa, namely; 
but Karil Zamenoy had been kept 
somewhat in the dark. Touching 
that piece of parchment as to which 
so much anxiety had been expressed, 
he only knew that he had, at his 
wife’s instigation, given it into her 
hand in order that she might use it 
in some way for putting an end to 
the foul betrothal between Nina and 
the Jew. The elder Zamenoy no 
doubt understood that Anton Tren- 
dellsohn was to be bought off by 
the document; and he was not un- 
willing to buy him off so cheaply, 
knowing as he did that the houses 
were in truth the Jew’s property; 
but Madame Zamenoy’s scheme was 
deeper than this. She did not 
believe that the Jew was to be 
bought off at so cheap a price; but 
she did believe that it might be 
possible to create such a feeling in 
his mind as would make him 
abandon Nina out of the workings 
of his own heart. Ziska and his 
mother were equally anxious to save 
Nina from the Jew, but not exactly 
with the same motives. He had 
received a promise, both from his 
father and mother, before anything 
was known of the Jew’s love, that 
Nina should be received as a 
daughter-in-law, if she would 
accept his suit; and this promise 
was still in force. That the girl 
whom he loved should love a Jew 
distressed and disgusted Ziska; but 
it did not deter him from his old 
purpose. It was shocking, very 
shocking, that Nina should so dis- 
grace herself; but she was not on 
that account less pretty or less 
charming in her cousin’s eyes. 
Madame Zamenoy, could she have 
had her own will, would have 
rescued Nina from the Jew—firstly, 
because Nina was known all over 
Prague to be her niece—and, se- 





condly, for the good of Christianity 
generally; but the girl herself, 
when rescued, she would willingly 
have left to starve in the poverty 
of the old house in the Kleinseite, 
as a punishment for ber sin in hay- 
ing listened to a Jew. 

‘“*T would have nothing more to 
say to her,” said the mother to her 
son. 

“Nor I either,” said Lotta, who 
was present. ‘She has demeaned 
herself far too much to be a fit wife 
for Ziska.” 

“Hold your tongue, Lotta; what 
business have you to speak about 
such a matter?” said the young 
man. 

“ All the same, Ziska, if I were 
you, I would give her up,” said the 
mother. 

“Tf you were me, mother, you 
would not give her up. If every 
man is to give up the girl he likes 
because somebody else interferes 
with him, how is anybody to get 
married at all? It’s the way with 
thern all.” 

‘“* Bat a Jew, Ziska! ” 

“So much the more reason for 
taking her away from him.” Then 
Ziska went forth on a_ certain 
errand, the expediency of which he 
had discussed with his mother. 

‘“‘T never thought he’d be so firm 
about it, ma’am,” said Lotta to her 
mistress. 

“Tf we could get Trendellsohn 
to turn her off, he would not think 
much of her afterwards,” said the 
mother. ‘“‘He wouldn’t care to 
take the Jew’s leavings.” 

“But he seems to be so obsti- 
nate,” said Lotta. “Indeed I did 
not think there was so much obsti- 
nacy in him,” 

“Of course he is obstinate while 
he thinks the other man is to have 
her,” said the mistress; ‘ but all 
that will be changed when the girl 
is alone in the world.” 

It was a Saturday morning, and 
Ziska had gone out with a certain 
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fixed object. Much had been said 
between him and his mother since 
Anton Trendellsohn’s visit to the 
office, and it had been decided that 
he should now go and see the Jew 
in his own home. He should see 
him and speak him fair, and make 
him understand if possible that 
the whole question of the property 
should be settled as he wished it— 
if he would only give up his in- 
sane purpose of marrying a Chris- 
tian girl. Ziska would endeavour 
also to fill the Jew’s mind with 
suspicion against Nina. The former 
scheme was Ziska’s own; the second 
was that in which Ziska’s mother 
put her chief trust. “If once he 
can be made to think that the girl 
is deceiving him, he will quarrel 
with her utterly,” Madame Zame- 
noy had said. 

On Saturday there is but little 
business done in Prague, because 
Saturday is the Sabbath of the 
Jews. The shops are of course 
open in the main streets of the 
town, but banks and counting- 
houses are closed, because the Jews 
will not do business on that day— 
so great is the preponderance of 
the wealth of Prague in the hands 
of that people! It suited Ziska, 
therefore, to make his visit on a 


- Saturday, both because he had but 


little himself to do on that day, 
and because he would be almost 
sure to find Trendellsohn at home. 
As he made his way across the 
bottom of the Kalowrat-strasse and 
through the centre of the city to 
the narrow ways of the Jews’ quar- 
ter, his heart somewhat misgave 
him as to the result of his visit. 
He knew very well that a Christian 
was safe among the Jews from any 
personal ill-usage; but he knew 
also that such a one as he would 
be known personally to many of 
them as a Christian rival, and pro- 
bably as a Christian enemy in the 
same city, and he thought that 
they would look at him askance. 
Living in Prague all his life, he 
had hardly been above once or 
twice in the narrow streets which 


he was now threading. Strangers 
who come to Prague visit the 
Jews’ quarter as a matter of course, 
and to such strangers the Jews of 
Prague are invariably courteous. 
But the Christians of the city sel- 
dom walk through the heart of the 
Jews’ locality, or hang about the 
Jews’ synagogue, or are seen among 
their houses unless they have spe- 
cial business, The Jews’ quarter, 
though it is a banishment to the 
Jews from the fairer portions of 
the city, is also a separate and 
somewhat sacred castle in which 
they may live after their old fashion 
undisturbed. As Ziska went on, he 
became aware that the throng of 
people was unusually great, and 
that the day was in some sort more 
peculiar than the ordinary Jewish 
Sabbath. That the young men and 
girls should, be dressed in their 
best clothes was, as a matter of 
course, incidental to the day; but 
he could perceive that there was an 
outward appearance of gala festivity 
about them which could not take 
place every week. The tall bright- 
eyed black-haired girls stood talk- 
ing in the streets, with something 
of boldness in their gait and bear- 
ing, dressed many of them in white 
muslin, with bright ribbons and 
full petticoats, and that small be- 
witching Hungarian hat which 
they delight to wear. They stood 
talking somewhat loudly to each 
other, or sat at the open windows; 
while the young men in black frock- 
coats and black hats, with crimson 
cravats, clustered by themselves, 
wishing, but not daring so early in 
the day, to devote themselves to the 
girls, who appeared, or attempted to 
appear, unaware of their presence. 
Who can say why it is that those en- 
counters, which are so ardently de- 
sired by both sides, are so rarely able 
to get themselves commenced till 
the enemies have been long in sight 
of each other? But so it is among 
Jews and Christians, among rich 
and poor, out under the open sky, 
and even in the atmosphere of the 
ball-room, consecrated though it be 
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to such purposes. Go into any 
public dancing-room of Vienna, 
where the girls from the shops 
and the young men from their 
desks congregate to waltz and make 
love, and you shall observe that 
from ten to twelve they will dance 
as vigorously as at a later hour, but 
that they will hardly talk to each 
other till the mellowness of the 
small morning hours has come up- 
on them. 

Among these groups in the Jew- 
ish quarter Ziska made his way, 
conscious that the girls eyed him 
and whispered to each other some- 
thing as to his presence, and con- 
scious also that the young men 
eyed him also, though they did 
so without speaking of him as he 
passed. He knew that Trendell- 
sohn lived close to the synagogue, 
and to the synagogue he made his 
way. And as he approached the 
narrow door of the Jews’ church, 
he saw that a crowd of men stood 
round it, some in high caps and 
some in black hats, but all habited 


in short muslin shirts, which they 


wore over their coats. Such 
dresses he had seen before, and he 
knew that these men were taking 
part from time to time in some 
service within the synagogue. He 
did not dare to ask of one of them 
which was Trendellsohn’s house, 
but went on till he met an old man 
alone just at the back of the build- 
ing, dressed also in a high cap and 
shirt, which shirt, however, was 
longer than,those he had seen be- 
fore. Plucking up his courage, he 
asked of the old man which was 
the house of Anton Trendellsohn. 

“Anton Trendellsohn has no 
house,” said the old man; “but 
that is his father’s house, and there 
Anton Trendellsohn lives. I am 
Stephen Trendellsohn, and Anton 
is my son.” 

Ziska thanked him, and, crossing 
the street to the house, found that 
the door was open, and that two 
girls were standing just within the 
passage. The old man had gone, 
and Ziska, turning, had perceived 
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that he was out of sight before he 
reached the house. 

“T cannot come till my uncle 
returns,” said the younger girl. 

“But, Ruth, he will be in the 
synagogue all day,” said the elder, 
who was that Rebecca Loth of whom 
the old Jew had spoken to his son, 

“Then all day I must remain,” 
said Ruth; “but it may be he will 
be in by one.” Then Ziska ad- 
dressed them, and asked if Anton 
Trendellsohn did not live there. 

** Yes; he lives there,” said Ruth, 
almost trembling, as she answered 
the handsome stranger. 

** And is he at home?” 

“He is in the synagogue,” said 
Ruth. “You will find him there 
if you will go in.” 

*“* But they are at worship there,” 
said Ziska, doubtingly. 

“They will be at worship all 
day, because it is our festival,” said 
Rebecea, with her eyes fixed upon 
the ground; “but if you are a 
Christian they will not object to 
your going in. They like that 
Christians should see them. They 
are not ashamed.” 

Ziska, looking into the girl’s face, 
saw that she was very beautiful; 
and he saw also at once that she 
was exactly the opposite of Nina, 
though they were both of a height. 
Nina was fair, with grey eyes, and 
smooth brown hair which seemed 
to demand no special admiration, 
though it did in truth add greatly 
to the sweet delicacy of her face; 
and she was soft in her gait, and 
appeared to be yielding and flexi- 
ble in all the motions of her body. 
You would think that if you were 
permitted to embrace her, the out- 
lines of her body would form them- 
selves to yours, as though she would 
in all things fit herself to him who 
might be blessed by her love. But 
Rebecca Loth was dark, with large 
dark blue eyes, and jet black tresses 
which spoke out loud to the _be- 
holder of their own loveliness. You 
could not fail to think of her hair 
and of her eyes, as though they 
were things almost separate from 
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herself. And she stood like a 
queen, who knew herself to be all a 
queen, strong on her limbs, want- 
ing no support, somewhat hard 
withal, with a repellant beauty 
that seemed to disdain while it 
courted admiration, and uiterly re- 
jected the idea of that caressing 
assistance which men always love 
to give, and which women often 
love to receive. At the present 
moment she was dressed in a frock 
of white muslin, looped round the 
skirt, and bright with ruby ribbons. 
She had on her feet coloured boots, 
which fitted them to a marvel, and 
on her glossy hair a small new hat, 
ornamented with the plumage of 
some strange bird. On her shoul- 
ders she wore a coloured jacket, 
open down the front, sparkling with 
jewelled buttons, over which there 
hung a chain with a locket. In 
her ears she carried long heavy 
earrings of gold. Were it not that 
Ziska had seen others as gay in 
their apparel on his way, he would 
have fancied that she was tricked 
out for the playing of some special 
part, and that she should hardly 
have shown herself in the streets 
with her gala finery. Such was 
Rebecca Loth the Jewess, and 
Ziska almost admitted to himself 
that she was more beautiful than 
Nina Balatka. 

“ And are you also of the fami- 
ly?” Ziska asked. 

“No; she is not of the family,” 
said Ruth. “She is my particular 
friend, Rebecca Loth. She does 
not live here. She lives with her 
brother and her mother.” 

“Ruth, how foolish you are! 
What does it signify to the geutle- 
man?” 

‘But he asked, and so I supposed 
he wanted to know.” 

“T have to apologise for intrud- 
ing on you with any questions, 
young ladies,” said Ziska; “ espe- 
cially on a day which seems to be 
solemn.” 

“That does not matter at all,” 
said Rebecca. ‘“ Here is my bro- 
ther, and he will take you into the 
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synagogue if you wish to see An- 
ton Trendellsohn.” Samuel Loth, 
her brother, then came up and 
readily offered to take Ziska into 
the midst of the worshippers. Ziska 
would have escaped now from the 
project could he have done so with- 
out remark; but he was ashamed 
to seem afraid to enter the build- 
ing, as the girls seemed to make so 
light of his dving so. He therefore 
followed Rebecca’s brother, and in 
a minute or two was inside the 
narrow door. 

The door was very low and nar- 
row, and seemed to be choked up 
by men with short white surplices, 
but nevertheless he found himself 
inside, jammed among a crowd of 
Jews; and a sound of many voices, 
going together in a sing-song wail 
or dirge, met his ears. His first 
impulse was to take off his hat, 
but that was immediately replaced 
upon his head, he knew not by 
whom; and then he observed that 
all within the building were covered. 
His guide did not follow him, but 
whispered to some one what it was 
that the stranger required. He 
could see that those inside tlre 
building were all clothed in muslin 
shirts of different lengths, and that 
it was filled with men, all of whom 
had before them some sort of desk, 
from which they were reading, or 
rather wailing out their litany. 
Though this was the chief syna- 
gogue in Prague, and, as being the 
so-called oldest in Europe, is a 
building of some consequence in 
the Jewish world, it was very small. 
There was no ceiling, and the high- 
pitched roof, which had once pro- 
bably been coloured, and the walls, 
which had once certainly been 
white, were black with the dirt of 
ages. In the centre there was a 
cage, as it were, or iron grille, 
within which five or six old Jews 
were placed, who seemed to wail 
louder than the others. Round 
the walls there was a row of men 
inside stationary desks, and outside 
them another row, before each of 
whom there was a small movable 
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? 
standing desk, on which there was a 
portion of the Law of Moses, There 
seemed to be no possible way by 
which Ziska could advance, and he 
would have been glad to retreat had 
retreat been possible. But first one 
Jew and then another moved their 
desks for him, so that he was forced 
to advance, and some among them 
pointed to the spot where Anton 
Trendellsohn was standing. But 
as they pointed, and as they moved 
their desks to make a pathway, 
they still sang and wailed con- 
tinuously, never ceasing for an 
instant in their long, loud, melan- 
choly song of prayer. At the fur- 
ther end there seemed to be some 
altar, in front of which the High 
Priest wailed louder than all, louder 
even than the old men within the 
cage ; and even he, the High Priest, 
was forced to move his desk to 
make way for Ziska. But, appar- 
ently without displeasure, he moved 
it with his left hand, while he swayed 
his right hand backwards and 
forwards as though regulating the 
melody of the wail. Beyond the 
High Priest Ziska saw Anton Tren- 
dellsohn, and close to the son he 
saw the old man whom he had met 
in the street, and whom he recog- 
nised as Anton’s father. Old Tren- 
dellsohn seemed to take no notice 
of him, but Anton had watched 
him from his entrance, and was 
prepared to speak to him, though 
he did not discontinue his part in 
the dirge till the last moment. 

“T had a few words to say to 
you, if it would suit you,” said 
Ziska, in a low voice, 

“ Are they of import?” Trendell- 
sohn asked. “If so, I will come 
to you.” 

Ziska then turned to make his 
way back, but he saw that this was 
not to be his road for retreat. Be- 
hind him the movable phalanx had 
again formed itself into close rank, 
but before him the wailing wearers 
of the white shirts were preparing 
for the commotion of his passage by 
grasping the upright stick of their 
movable desks in their hands. So 
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he passed on, making the entire 
round of the synagogue, and when 
he got outside the crowded door, 
he found that the younger Tren- 
dellsohn had followed him. “We 
had better go into the house,” said 
Anton; “it will not be well for us 
to talk here on any matter of busi- 
ness. Will you follow me?” 

Then he led the way into the old 
house, and there at the front door 
still stood the two girls talking to 
each other. 

“You have come back, uncle,” 
said Ruth. 

“Yes; for a few moments, to 
speak to this gentleman.” 

“And will you return to the 
synagogue ? ” 

** Of course I shall return to the 
synagogue.” 

“ Because Rebecca wishes me to 
go out with her,” said the younger 
girl, in a plaintive voice. 

“You cannot go out now. Your 
grandfather will want you when he 
returns.” 

“But, uncle Anton, he will not 
come till sunset.” 

‘“*My mother wished to have 
Ruth with her this afternoon if it 
were possible,” said Rebecca, hard- 
ly looking at Anton as she spoke 
to him; “ but of course if you will 
not give her leave I must return 
without her.” 

“Do you not know, Rebecca,” 
said Anton, “that she is needfal 
to her grandfather ? ” 

**She could be back before sun- 
set.” 

“T will trust to you, then, that 
she is brought back.” Ruth, as 
soon as she heard the words, scam- 
pered up-stairs to array herself in 
such finery as she possessed, while 
Rebecca still stood at the door. 

“Will you not come in, Re- 
becca, while you wait for her?” 
said Anton. 

“Thank you, I will stand here. 
I am very well here.” 

** But the child will be ever so 


long making herself ready. Surely 
you will come in.” 
But Rebecca was obstinate, and 
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kept her place at the door. ‘“ He 
has that Christian girl there with 
him day after day,” she said to 
Ruth as they went away together. 
“T will never enter the house while 
she is allowed to come there.” 

“ But Nina is very good,” said 
Ruth. 

“T do not care for her good- 
ness.” 

“Do you not know that she is 
to be uncle Anton’s wife? ” 

“They have told me so, but she 
shall be no friend of mine, Ruth. 
Is it not shameful that he should 
wish to marry a Christian? ” 

When the two men had reached 
the sitting-room in the Jew’s house, 
and Ziska had seated himself, An- 
ton Trendellsohn closed the door, 
and asked, not quite in anger, but 
with something of sternness in his 
voice, why he had been disturbed 
while engaged in an act of wor- 
ship. 

“They told me that you would 
not mind my going in to you,” said 
Ziska, deprecating his wrath. 

“That depends on your busi- 
ness. What is it that you have to 
say to me?” 

“Tt is this. When you came to 
us the other day in the Ross Markt, 
we were hardly prepared for you. 
We did not expect you.” 

“ Your mother could hardly have 
received me better had she expected 
me for a twelvemonth.” 

“You cannot be surprised that 
my mother should be vexed. Be- 
sides, you would not be angry with 
a lady for what she might say.” 

“T care but little what she says. 
But words, my friend, are things, 
and are often things of great mo- 
ment. All that, however, matters 
very little. Why have you done 
us the honour of coming to our 
house ?” 

Even Ziska could perceive, though 
his powers of perception in such 
matters were perhaps not very 
great, that the Jew in the Jews’ 
quarter, and the Jew in the Ross 
Markt, were very different persons. 
Ziska was now sitting while Anton 
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Trendellsohn was standing over 
him. Ziska, when he remembered 
that Anton had not been seated in 
his father’s office—had not heen 
asked to sit down—would have risen 
himself, and have stood during the 
interview, but he did not know 
how to leave his seat. And when 
the Jew called him his friend, he 
felt that the Jew was getting the 
better of him—was already obtain- 
ing the ascendant. ‘“ Of course 
we wish to prevent this marriage,” 
said Ziska, dashing at once at his 
subject. 

“ You cannot prevent it. The 
law allows it. If that is what you 
have come to do, you may as well 
return.” 

“ But listen to me, my friend,” 
said Ziska, taking a leaf out of the 
Jew’s book. ‘ Only listen to me, 
and then I shall go.” 

“Speak, then, and I will listen ; 
but be quick.” 

“You want, of course, to be 
made right about those houses? ” 

“ My father, to whom they be- 
long, wishes to be made right, as 
you call it.” 

“Tt is all the same thing. Now, 
look here. The truth is this. 
Everything shall be settled for 
you, and the whole thing given 
up regularly into your hands, if 
you will only give over about Nina 
Balatka.” 

“But I will not give over about 
Nina Balatka. Am I to be bribed 
out of my love by an offer of that 
which is already mine own? Bat 
that you are in my father’s house, 
I would be wrathful with you for 
making me such an offer.” 

“Why should you seek a Chris- 
tian wife, with such maidens among 
you as her whom I saw at the 
door ?” 

“Do not-mind the maiden whom 
you saw at the door. She is no- 
thing to you.” 

“No; she is nothing to me. Of 
course, the lady is nothing to me. 
If I were to come here looking for 
her, you would be angry, and would 
bid me seek for beauty among my 
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own people. Would you not do 
so? Answer me now.” 

“Like enough. Rebecca Loth 
has many friends who would take 
her part.” 

“ And why should we not take 
Nina’s part—we who are her 
friends ? ” 

“Have you taken her part? 
Have you comforted her when she 
was in sorrow? Have you wiped 
her tears when she wept? Have 
you taken from her the stings of 
poverty, and striven to make the 
world to her a pleasant garden? 
She has no mother of her own. 
Has yours been a mother to her? 
Why is it that Nina Balatka has 
cared to receive the sympathy and 
the love of a Jew? Ask that girl 
whom you saw at the door for 
some corner in her heart, and she 
will scorn you. She, a Jewess, 
will scorn you, a Christian. She 
would so look at you that you 
would not dare to repeat your 
prayer. Why is it that Nina has 
not so scorned me? We are lodged 
poorly here, while Nina’s aunt has 
a fine house in the New Town. She 
has a carriage and horses, and the 
world around her is gay and bright. 
Why did Nina come to the Jews’ 
quarter for sympathy, seeing that 
she, too, has friends of her own 
persuasion? Take Nina’s part in- 
deed! It is too late now for you 
to take her part. She has chosen 
for herself, and her resting-place 
is to be here.”  Trendeilsohn, as 
he spoke, put his hand upon his 
breast, within the fold of his waist- 
coat; but Ziska hardly understood 
that his doing so had any special 
meaning. Ziska supposed that the 
“here” of which the Jew spoke 
was the old house in which they 
were at that moment talking to 
each other. 

‘“‘T am sure we have meant to be 
kind to her,” said Ziska. 

“You see the effect of your 
kindness. I tell you this only in 
answer to what you said as to the 
young woman whom you saw at the 
door. Have you aught else to say 
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tome? I utterly decline that small 
matter of traffic, which you have 
proposed to me.” 

‘* It was not traffic exactly.” 

“ Very well. What else is there 
that I can do for you?” 

““T hardly know how to go on as 
you are so—so hard in all that you 
say.” 

“You will not be able to soften 
me, I fear.” 

“ About the houses—though you 

that I am trafficking, I really 
wish to be honest with you.” 

“Say what you have to say, then, 
and be honest.” 

“T have never seen but one 
document which conveys the own- 
ership of those houses.” 

“ Let my father then have that 
one document.” 

“ It is in Balatka’s house.” 

“That can hardly be possible,” 
said Trendellsohn. 

“As I am a Christian gentle- 
man,” said Ziska, ‘1 believe it to 
be in that house.” 

“As I am a Jew, sir, fearing 
God,” said the other, “I do not 
believe it. Who in that house has 
the charge of it?” 

Ziska hesitated before he replied. 
‘Nina, as I think,” he said at last. 
‘* T suppose Nina has it herself.” 

“Then she would be a traitor to 
me.” 

“* What am I to say as to that?” 
said Ziska, smiling. Trendellsohn 
came to him and sat down close at 
his side, looking closely into his 
face. Ziska would have moved 
away from the Jew, but the elbow 
of the sofa did not admit of his 
receding ; and then, while he was 
thinking that he would escape by 
rising from his seat, Anton spoke 
again in a low voice—so low that 
it was almost a whisper, but the 
words seemed to fall direct into 
Ziska’s ears, and to hurt him. 
“What are you to say? You 
called yourself just now a Chris- 
tian gentleman. Neither the one 
name nor the other goes for aught 
with me. I am neither the one nor 
the other. But I am a man;—anD 
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I ask you as another man, whether 
it be true that Nina Balatka has 
that paper in her possession—in 
her own possession, mind you, I 
say.” Ziska had hesitated before, 
but his hesitation now was much 
more palpable. “Why do you not 
answer me?” continued the Jew. 
“You have made this accusation 
against her. Is the accusation 
true?” 

“T think she has it,” said Ziska. 
“Indeed, I feel sure of it.” 

“Tn her own hands?” 

“Oh yes;—in her own hands. 
Of course it must be in her own 
hands.” 

“Christian gentleman,” said An- 
ton, rising again from his seat, and 
now standing opposite to Ziska, “ I 
disbelieve you. I think that you 
are lying to me. Despite your 
Christianity, and despite your gen- 
tility—you are a liar. Now, sir, 
unless you have anything further to 
say to me, you may go.” 

Ziska, when thus addressed, rose 
of course from his seat. By nature 
he was not a coward, but he was 
unready and knew not what to do 
or to say on the spur of the moment. 
“T did not come here to be in- 
sulted,” he said. 

“No; you came to insult me, 
with two falsehoods in your mouth, 
either of which proves the other to 
be a lie. You offer to give me up 
the deeds on certain conditions, 
and then tell me that they are with 
the girl! If she has them, how 
can you surrender them? I do 
not know whether so silly a story 
might prevail between two Chris- 
tians, but we Jews have been 
taught among you to be somewhat 
observant. Sir, it is my belief 
that the document belonging to my 
father is in your father’s desk in 
the Ross Markt.” 

“ By heaven, it is in the house in 
the Kleinseite.” 

_“ How could you then have sur- 
rendered it?” 


“Tt could have been managed.” 

It was now the Jew’s turn to 
pause and hesitate. In the general 
conclysion to which his mind had 
come, he was not far wrong. He 
thought that Ziska was endeavour- 
ing to deceive him in the spirit of 
what he said; but that as regarded 
the letter the young man was en- 
deavouring to adhere to some fact 
for the salvation of his conscience 
as a Christian. If Anton Trendell- 
sohn could but find out in what lay 
the quibble, the discovery might be 
very serviceable to him. “ It could 
have been managed ;—could it?” 
he said, speaking very slowly. 
“ Between you and her, perhaps.” 

“Well, yes; between me and 
Nina;—or between some of us,” 
said Ziska. 

“And cannot it be managed 
now ?” 

“Nina is not one of us now. 
How can we deal with her ?” 

“Then I will deal with her my- 
self. I will manage it if it is to be 
managed, And, sir, if I find that 
in this matter you have told me 
the simple truth,—not the truth, 
mind you, as from a gentleman, or 
the truth as from a Christian, for 
I suspect’ both,—but the simple 
truth as from man to man, then 
I will express my sorrow for the 
harsh words I have used to you.” 
As he finished speaking, Trendell- 
sohn held the door of the room 
open in his hand, and Ziska, not 
being ready with any answer, 
passed through it and descended 
the stairs. The Jew followed him 
and also held open the house door, 
but did not speak again as Ziska 
went out. Nor did Ziska say a 
word, the proper words not being 
ready to his tongue. The Jew re- 
turned at once into the synagogue, 
having during the interview with 
Ziska worn the short white sur- 
plice in which he had been found; 
and Ziska returned at once to his 
own house in the Windberg-gasse. 
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On first changing from a civilised 
life to one in the wilds, a host of 
new sensations strike forcibly on 
the mind. The most artificial and 
elaborate cultivation of existence 
has been exchanged for the most 
simple; and the traveller is sur- 
prised to find how limited the ac- 
tual necessities of life are, and how 
easily a man is able to be his own 
workman in everything in this prim- 
itive condition. The army of wants 
created by civilisation, and the means 
of gratifying them, the results of 
combination and mutual depend- 
ence, appear very clearly in the 
comparison with this simpler mode 
of life. The complexity of our 
social system, and the effect of the 
division of labour in the former, 
contrast forcibly with the self-suffi- 
ciency, the complete independence 
of the individual, and his reliance 
on himself alone, in the latter. In 
life in the wilds, a man is com- 
pelled, not only to obtain daily 
food for himself in the most literal 
sense, but also to provide by his 
own labour every other necessary 
of life, and every comfort. He 
must procure everything, and do 
everything, by his own individual 
action. He is a compendium of 
all trades in his own person—his 
own builder, carpenter, and mason ; 
his own butcher, baker, shoemaker, 
and tailor. But one of the novelties 
which most forcibly and constantly 
impress an Old World traveller in 
a new unsettled country, such as 
the virgin forest and prairie of 
North America, is the absence of 
boundaries, the sense of the illi- 
mitable extent of country spread- 
ing out on every side without 
artificial obstruction to progress in 
any direction, the perfect freedom 
to wander anywhere and every- 
where without restraint or fear of 
trespass, There are no walls or 
hedges, no rights of property to 


respect. And akin to this is the 
new feeling of the utter absence of 
law and conventionality. Every 
man is @ law unto himself, and 
does, almost without dread of in- 
terference, or even comment, what 
seems right in his own eyes. He 
consults no one as to the propriety 
of his conduct, and his actions are 
regulated merely by his own inclin- 
ation or sense of right or expedi- 
ency. But more impressive even 
than this consciousness of absolute 
and perfect freedom and independ- 
ence, is the sense of solitude which 
necessarily accompanies it. There 
is a solitude which may be expe- 
rienced even in the busiest haunts 
of men—a loneliness amongst mul- 
titudes—felt by the friendless out- 
cast in some great city, where the 
very presence of unknown unsym- 
pathising crowds adds point and 
bitterness to the isolation, and 
causes the man who is “alone in 
the world” to feel more utterly 
desolate, more terribly solitary and 
companionless. But the solitude 
of the prairie and the woods is dif- 
ferent to this—lest painful indeed, 
and less despairing, but perhaps 
more awesome. When amongst the 
buffalo which crowd the plains in 
summer, and the bands of hunters 
and swarms of wolves which cease- 
lessly and unrelentingly pursue 
them; when the thousand pools 
and lakes are thronged with my- 
riads of wildfowl, and their shores 
with the stilt-plover, the bittern, 
and the snipe; when the broods of 
prairie-birds flutter out of the long 
rank grass, or burst with lond 
whirr from the copses; when the 
air is full of its summer tenants, 
the swallow and the butterfly to 
charm the eye, and the musquito 
and the gadfly to vex the body; 
when the hawk dashes past in pur- 
suit of his quarry, and the crow 
caws as it flaps lazily by overhead; 
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when the crane stalks along in the 
distance, and the prairie-dog and the 
ground-squirrel play about on the 
greensward; when the dry earth is 
musical with the chirp of the grass- 
hopper, and the swampy ground 
seems to vibrate with the croak 
of countless frogs ;—then, even 
then, while the animal world 
keeps you company with a goodly 
and joyous throng, and the hum of 
active business in the inferior 
creation resounds around, the sense 
of solitude is never absent. When 
the sun goes down, and the wolves 
announce the close of day in howl- 
ing chorus; when the owls hoot 
and flit round in company with 
bats in the dim twilight,—the feeling 
of loneliness increases. Later yet, 
when all is hushed and still, and the 
crackle of the logs on the camp-fire 
is the only sound which breaks 
the perfect quiet, the sense of 
isolation from mankind grows more 
and more intense. For although, 
when the whole expanse of copse and 
prairie is visible in broad daylight, 
the rarity of man is striking enough, 
it is in the solemn noiseless darkness 
that the want of society is most 
keenly felt. But this sense of soli- 
tude experienced by the summer 
traveller on the prairies of North 
America, influential as it is, seems 
weak and small compared with the 
loneliness of the great woods in win- 
ter. Then the wildfowl have fled 
away from the fierce cold, the waters 
are closed with a lid of ice, and the 
only sign of life there is the Christ- 
mas house of the provident musk- 
rat. The bear has retreated to his 
hole, and is wrapped in his six 
months’ sleep, and the beaver stirs 
not abroad from his _ conical 
hut on the river bank. The 
musquito and the gadfly are 
dead, the leaves have fallen from 
the deciduous trees, the mosses and 
ferns are buried deep beneath the 
snow, and the evergreen firs and 
pines are mantled in white, The 
silence of the woods is broken only 
by the chirrup of the squirrel, 
tempted by the sun from his nest 
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in the hole at the foot of a pine, or 
the explosion of a tree cracking with 
the intense frost. 

This utter want of even animal 
society, this absence or dormancy of 
life, I felt in all its awesomeness on 
one trapping expedition into the 
forests of the North Saskatchewan, 
inthe Hudson Bay Territory. My 
companion and myself had fixed our 
winter-quarters on the borders 
of the great forest, at a lonely 
spot which had been named 
La Belle Prairie by the Canadian 
voyageurs, who had noticed the 
singular beauty of the place. Here, 
80 miles from the nearest trading- 
post, we built a rough log-hut, 
and occupied ourselves in huntin 
and trapping with the Indians onl 
half-breeds. 

The winter was drawing to an end, 
but the cold was still unabated, and 
I determined to have a last campaign 
against the martens, the fishers, and 
the silver-foxes, which yield the most 
valuable furs. On my former 
expeditions I had carried all my 
traps, blankets, and provisions on my 
back, and had generally been com- 
pelled to return sooner than I 
wished, from the failure of my supply 
of food. I resolved on the present 
occasion, therefore, to take a dog- 
sleigh with me, to convey half a bag 
of a and thus hoped to be 
able to penetrate farther north than I 
had done before, where the animals 
I sought would be more numerous. 
I accordingly harnessed “ Tigre,” 
a faithful, knowing old dog, to 
a little sleigh, and in company 
with a French half-breed named 
Bruneau, set out on my journey. 
Orossing the Jake, about two miles 
in width, which bounded La Belle 
Prairie on the north, we entered 
the forest, which stretches far 
away towards the artic circle. 
Although there was no path for us 
to follow, the trees were large, 
and did not grow very closely to- 
gether, and we advanced rapidly 
through this and overa succession of 
lakes during the first day. But on 
the second our difficulties began in 
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earnest. The timber in this part had 
been burnt by Indian fires, and had 
been succeeded by a close thicket of 
young aspens, while the ground was 
thickly strewn with great fallen 
trunks. Through this mass of 
vegetation we had to cut our 
road with axes foot by foot, tomake 
a passage for Tigre and the sleigh. 
To add to our embarrassment, 
a dense fog enveloped us, so 
that we could see but a few yards 
ahead, and the sun, by which we 
steered our course, was invisible. 
After working away half the day, 
and making but a few miles’ pro- 
gress with great labour, Bruneau 
expressed his belief that we were 
steering to the east instead of north. 
I was confident that our course was 
correct, but on appealing to a little 
pocket-compass which I carried, it 
also declared that we were march- 
ing due east instead of north. So 
firmly persuaded was I that we 
were following the right line, that I 
concluded the compass must have 
lost its properties by constant prox- 
imity to the iron of a knife which 
I carried in the same pocket. But 
Bruneau persisted in doubting my 
opinion, and the only way to decide 
the question was patiently to await 
the reappearance of the sun. We 
therefore camped at once, hoping 
for clearer weather on the morrow. 
The next morning broke with a 
bright unclouded sky, and when the 
sun rose, it made its appearance, 
surely enough, straight in front of 
us. The Indian instinct of the half- 
breed had been true; and Bruneau, 
who had hardly left his home in 
the settlement before he joined our 
party, and was little more accus- 
_ tomed than myself to wander in the 
trackless wilds, had shown that in- 
explicable sense of direction which 
is so remarkable in the Red man 
and his half-brothers of the West. 
Forward again we started, changing 
our direction according to the new 
light we had obtained, crossing lake 
after lake, hewing down the aspens 
on the “ portages,” or portions of 
ground between them, lifting the 
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sleigh over the fallen timber, and 
scanning with watchful eyes the 
surface of the snow for the tracks 
of game. Tigre dragged his load with 
difficulty, for the snow was deep, 
and so imperfectly beaten down by 
the snow-shoes of the pioneer, that 
it was hardly firm enough to bear the 
dog’s weight, and the recumbent 
trunks which crossed the path were 
serious obstacles for him to scramble 
over with his weighty appendage, 
On the third day, therefore, of this 
slow and toilsome march we light- 
ened the cargo by leaving behind 
in cache a great part of the pem- 
mican. But we had a thief to guard 
against. We knew that, however 
carefully we hid our store, the rapa- 
cious wolverine would infallibly 
discover it, and as surely devour it. 
Now the wolverine, or North Ameri- 
can glutton, called Kekwaharkess 
or Evil One by the Indians, is an 
animal of extraordinary strength 
and almost superhuman _sagacity 
and ingenuity. During the winter 
he gets a living by making use of 
the labours of the trapper, whose 
track he deligently hunts for; and 
when he has found it, he follows it 
with untiring perseverance. When 
he comes to one of the wooden 
“ deadfall” traps, principally used 
for the fisher and marten, he pro- 
ceeds to make a felonious entry at 
the back, and abstracts the bait 
with impunity. If an animal has 
been already caught in the trap he 
eats it, or wantonly tears it to 
pieces, or hides it in the bushes or 
at the top of some tall pine. He 
carefully examines anything left 
behind in a deserted camp—nothing 
escapes his curious investigation ; 
and if it be found edible or des- 
tructible, it is demolished. In order 
to secure our bag of pemmican, 
therefore, ffom his clutches, we 
suspended it by a stout cord from 
the small end of a long pole, project- 
ed, after the manner ofa fishing- 
rod, over a stout branch of a tree. 
The end of the pole from which the 
pemmican hung was too slender and 
taper to afford firm footing for the 
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animal if he scrambled along it, so 
that he could not rest there to gnaw 
the cord in two, and the prize was 
too high from the ground to permit 
of his jumping up to it; and even 
if he should succeed in climbing 
along the pole, and drop from the 
point of it on to the bag beneath, 
this being flat and hard, and suspend- 
ed in a horizontal position from the 
middle, would infallibly “tip up” 
and dislodge him, for his claws could 
get no firm hold on the smooth case 
of parchment which enclosed the 
pemmican. Having thus secured 
our supplies for future use, we again 
pursued our northward journey, and 
by evening reached a point consid- 
erably in advance of any we had 
attained in previous expeditions. 
Here the tracks of martens were 
tolerably numerous, and we re- 
solved to fix our headquarters on 
the bank of a small lake close by, 
and commence trapping in earnest. 
The snow was quickly shovelled 
away with a snow-shoe for a small 
space, pine-boughs cut and strewn 
for our couch, a plentifal supply of 
dry wood cut and stacked up; and 
then, wrapped in our buffalo robes, 
we slept the sound sleep of the 
well-tired voyageur. The next two 
days were employed in making 
traps in separate lines several miles 
in length, radiating from the camp, 
the “walk” being extended at 
each journey. Being anxious, how- 
ever, to obtain news of the party 
left behind in the hut at La Belle 
Prairie, I despatched Bruneau 
thither; and as the road was clear- 
ed, we expected that he would 
accomplish the journey there and 
back in three days. He set out at 
daybreak on the following day, and 
I was left with Tigre as my only 
companion. I immediately started 
on my “walk,” and kept merrily 
at work all day, making fresh traps 
and penetrating still farther into 
the forest, retracing my steps to the 
camp at night. Tigre greeted my 
arrival with a cordial wagging of 
his tail, to which I responded by 
giving him an ample supper, then 
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replenishing the smouldering fire, 
raised a cheerful blaze, and cooked 
my own very frugal meal of fried 
pemmican. After emptying my 
dish of food—the frying-pan— 
I lit my pipe, and _ squatted 
on my bed of pine-boughs before 
the fire. As I sat and thought, 
while Tigre crouched by my side 
and thrust his nose against me and 
looked up into my face, seeking a 
caress, the sense of loneliness first 
began to oppress me. Darkness 
had set in; the moon, already past 
the full, had not yet appeared, 
and the lofty pines of the 
forest around me, their dark-green 
boughs decked with glistening 
snow-wreaths, towered up fairy-like 
in the bright starlight. The huge 
fire, sinking down in the snow on 
which the logs first rested, sent 
out from its trough of ice vast 
clouds of steam, which rose in a 
great column through the clear 
frosty air towards heaven, and al- 
most hid the flames from sight 
Not a breath of air rustled the dead 
leaves still lingering on the young 
aspens, or shook the snow from 
the flat, hard, widespreading branches 
of the firs. Not a sound broke 
the calm quiet of the night. The 
bay of the wolf, the sharp bark of 
the fox, the sad call of the whip- 
poor-will, or even the mournful cry 
of the loon, would have been a re- 
lief. But the wolf enters not the 
thick forest, the wood-fox was 
dumb, and the whip-poor-will and 
the loon had not returned from their 
winter’s visit to the south. All 
was silent, motionless, and _ still. 
I heaped a pile of great dry trunks 
upon the fire, wrapped myse'f in 
my buffalo robe, covering my head 
from the biting frost, closed my 
eyes, and composed my well-tired 
limbs for sleep. Weary as I was, 
however, and sternly resolved to 
compel the service of the fickle 
god of sleep, there was something 
which as persistently repelled him. 
It was not fear, for there was no 
possible danger to apprehend; it 
was not thought for the morrow, 
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for my material wants were amply 
though rudely provided for; but 
I was oppressed by loneliness—I 
craved for the human presence. I 
longed with a painful, unspeakable 
yearning for conversation and so- 
ciety. Tigre, thinking I was asleep, 
crept quietly up, and lay across my 
feet close to the fire; and I turned 
off the robe from my face and talked 
to the dog, who, as if he appre- 
ciated my feelings, and was sen- 
sible of the same want as myself, 
stepped up beside me and uttered 
asympathetic whine. Again I lay 
down, but with uncovered head, 
braving the keen air, although there 
was sixty degrees of frost; and my 
eyes wandered from the blazing fire 
at my feet along the snowy carpet 
around me into the shadowy re- 
cesses of the forest, and then up- 
ward from the snow-decked feathery 
branches of the tall pines to their 
taper summits, and thence to the 
pale stars which glittered so coldly 
bright in the clear sky. As I gazed, 
wakefully, wearily, watching the 
slow march of Orion to the west, 
my thoughts strayed homewards— 


“ Towards its fountain upward ran 
The current of my days.” 


Visions of dear faces and happy 
golden hours gone by came before 
me; and old associations, and the 
companionship of far-distant friends 
carried me away for a time from 
the solitude of the actual reality. 
A faint rustling, audible enough in 
the pure silence, caught my ear, and 
brought my mind back to the pre- 
sent, and my eyes to earth again. A 
mouse, tempted by the warmth of 
the fire, had ventured out from his 
winter’s nest, and was nibbling with 
great zest the remains of the pem- 
mican left in the frying-pan. I 
welcomed him as an old friend, and 
turned my head in order to watch 
him more comfortably; but this 
slight movement scared him, and 
he scampered hastily back to his 
hole. Icovered my head once more, 
for my nose and cheeks ached pain- 
fully with the cold, and dozed away 


fitfully for a time. Before long—not 
very long—a consciousness of in- 
creased light gradually broke upon 
my dulled senses. It was not sunrise, 
for, as I peeped out of my robe, my 
eyes naturally turned to my night- 
clock Orion, and I saw that he had 
not advanced very far on his jour- 
ney. But the heavens were glow- 
ing with a brilliancy such as I had 
never seen equalled before. It was 
the aurora in all its glory. An arch 
of bright yet pale yellow light 
spanned the northern sky from east 
to west, and from the bow, rays of 
roseate hue of every shade, mingled 
with pure white beams, streamed up 
to the zenith, ever changeable and 
varied ; where at one moment a red 
ray flared up, a yellow or white streak 
flashed in place of it fitfully and 
uncertainly, yet increasing in lustre 
and brightness. Soon, however, the 
fires began to pale, and then died ont, 
and the starlight alone lighted the 
scene. <A third time I buried my- 
self in my coverlet, and slept until 
the squirrels announced daybreak 
by their merry chirrup. I jumped 
up, blew with numb quivering lips 
the smouldering embers into a blaze; 
and when I had warmed myself 
thorough, had a hearty breakfast 
in company with Tigre and two 
little blue-and-white magpies, which, 
according to their invariable cus- 
tom, attached themselves to the 
camp, and now hopped boldly about, 
picking up crumbs, and even ven- 
tured to make a thieving raid upon 
the lump of pemmican. Then I 
tied Tigre to a tree, stuck the axe in 
my belt, shouldered my gun, and 
marched off to look at my traps. I 
could not, however, shake off the 
feeling of loneliness which had 
taken hold of me; I had never felt 
it depressing before on my daily 
journeys alone, but it disquieted 
me now. The trees creaked and 
bent with the strong north wind, 
the dry leaves rustled on the aspens, 
and the snow-wreaths shattered 
down from the firs. Not a living 
creature did I meet in my long 
day’s tramp. I found the tracks of 
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the wary moose freshly printed, but 
he fled far away at the first sound 
of my approach. Even the rabbits 
and the partridges evaded me; for 
it is a marked feature of the Ame- 
rican forest, that although the tracks 
of animals may be plentiful, they 
themselves are rarely seen. If the 
snow did not betray their recent 
presence, their existence would not 
be suspected; and the reason of 
this is plain enough—they are so 
invariably pursued if seen, so con- 
stantly hunted by man and four- 
footed enemies, that they become 
cautious and timid in the extreme. 
Any one accustomed to see the game 
of the Old World playing about in 
the presence of man, wonders at this 
invisibility. But the so-called wild 
animals of civilised countries are 
accustomed to see mankind, who 
are not bent on their destruction ; 
they have a seven months’ rest from 
persecution too. But in the wilds of 
North-West America the approach 
of man indicates certain pursuit. 
He is associated only with terror 
and death, for the hunter spares 
not—he needs all he can catch, and 
neglects no opportunity for slaugh- 
ter. Thus the faintest sound scares 
the denizens of the woods, which 
instantly hide themselves. 

Returning from my long walk at 
sunset with a most satisfactory Joad 
of furs, I felt a dreary anticipation of 
the coming evening; and thinking 
even a change of camp would be a 
relief, I decided to move it farther 
north, where marten-tracks were 
numerous. I harnessed Tigre, ac- 
cordingly, to the little sleigh, and 
proceeded to a point where there 
was an ample supply of dead dry 
trees. I had but just completed 
the task of chopping the firewood, 
when I heard the soft tread of snow- 
shoes behind me, and Bruneau 
appeared striding through the trees, 
followed by several dogs. He had 
come a day sooner than I expected, 
having hastened back with the news 
that cranes and geese had already 
been seen passing northwards—a 
sure sign that the thaw was close 
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at hand; and it was therefore ne- 
cessary to return to the hut as quick- 
ly as possible, for when the snow 
begins to melt, travelling is almost 
impossible, and we might be de- 
tained in the woods for days half- 
starved. One more look at our 
traps next day, then after skinning 
our victims we went early to rest, 
intending to commence our home- 
ward journey about midnight. But 
we both—Bruneau tired out with 
his forced marches, and I from my 
wakefulness the previous night— 
overslept ourselves, and the grey 
light of dawn had begun to appear 
before we left the camp. As the 
sun gained power the snow began 
rapidly to soften. We were too late 
—the thaw had commenced. The 
hut was more than thirty miles dis- 
tant, and the difficulty of travelling 
increased every moment. The melt- 
ing snow adhered in great cakes to 
our snow-shoes, and accumulated in 
masses on the network instead of 
sifting through the meshes as it does 
when frozen and dry,so that we walk- 
ed with great labour and embarrass- 
ment, each leg being clogged with 
a heavy weight. The parchment 
strips with which the shoes are 
laced like a racket, stretched and 
snapped with the wet. 

The dogs could hardly move 
along, sinking up to their bellies at 
every step, as the frozen crust on 
the track gave way beneath their 
feet. At last, after an hour or 
two’s toil, our snow-shoes broke 
down hopelessly, and we were com- 
pelled to stop and camp, hoping to 
resume our journey under more 
favourable circumstances in the 
evening, when the night-frost had 
hardened the surface sufficiently 
for it to bear our weight without 
the aid of show-shoes, for these 
were now utterly useless. 

The sun shone out warmly, and 
we stretched ourselves on our backs 
on the elastic couch of branches, 
and basked in the genial heat in 
pleasant half-sleep, so still and mo- 
tionless that a carrion crow, taking 
us for a couple of corpses, swooped 
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down with a loud hoarse croak, and 
came so close, in his eagerness to 
dig out our eyes, that his wings 
flapped against our faces; and thus 
rudely awakened, we started up 
with a shout, which caused the 
frightened intruder to see his mis- 
take and sail hurriedly away over 
the tree-tops. When the moon 
arose, two or three hours after sun- 
down, we again harnessed the dogs, 
and continued our harassing march. 
We were probably not more than 
twenty miles from the hut, but 
surely never was an equal dis- 
tance traversed with greater trouble 
and fatigue. We had cast away 
our broken ‘“‘racquettes,” and the 
crust on the surface of the snow, 
weakened by the heat, was only 
strong enough to bear our weight, 
with unshod feet, in certain places 
which had been sheltered from the 
full force of the sun. Here we 
stepped easily along for a few yards, 
and then the platform would give 
way, we crashed through to the 
ground, a yard beneath, with a jar- 
ring shock, and plunged up to the 
thighs in “slush.” Through this we 
ploughed for a few hundred yards, 
slowly and painfully, panting hea- 
vily with the exertion, the dogs 
toiling after with the sleigh. Then 
came another firmer portion, and 
we stalked along it for a few strides, 
to be shaken to the marrow again 
by another break through, or had 
to turn back to help our four-footed 
fellow-sufferers, who every now and 
then lay down, unable to move 
their load through the adhesive 


snow-paste. Thus, hour after hour, 
we struggled on, staggering, faint, 
and weary. The night wore on, 
and still we trudged away, until 
the early dawn found us on the 
shores of the lake, on the other 
side of which, some two miles dis- 
tant, the hut was situated. But by 
this time we were so completely 
worn out and exhausted that we 
were unable to proceed another 
step, although so near the end of 
our journey, and were fain to light 
a fire and lie down to rest. We 
slept heavily until the sun was 
fully up, and then, somewhat re- 
vived by the rest, resumed our 
laborious task, and at last joyfully 
stepped on to the firm, well-beaten 
pathway that led to the hut. Glad 
smiling faces greeted us at the door 
with an eager welcome, for our 
companions feared that we might 
be detained in the forest by the 
sudden arrival of the thaw, and, 
tired of inaction, were anxious to 
leave winter-quarters as soon as 
possible, since provisions were fall- 
ing short, and the time for setting 
out on our expedition across the 
Rocky Mountains had come at 
length. 

A talk over our adventures, with 
breakfast and a soothing smoke, 
and then Bruneau and myself, 
with nodding heads and blinking 
eyes, in the broad noonday, thank- 
fully retired to bed, and slept on 
and on, with hardly a break, until 
the next morning. 

W. B. Oneanre, M.A. M.D., 
Author of ‘ The North-West Passage by Land.’ 
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The Great Unrepresented. 


THE GREAT UNREPRESENTED. 


THe present writer has the dis- 
advantage of being a woman. It 
is a dreadful confession to put at 
the beginning of a page;. and 
_ yet it is not an unmitigated mis- 
fortune. It may be hard to bear, 
yet there are compensations in the 
feminine lot. We cannot do all we 
would, but neither, most likely, 
were the truth known, can the 
luckier half of creation; and we 
have exemptions which are not 
extended to our husbands and 
brothers. There are some people 
who waste a great deal of pity, and 
some who expend a considerable 
portion of good and _ ill-natured 
contempt upon our position; and 
yet, to tell the truth, women, in 
England, and in most other civil- 
ized countries, are by no means 
badly off. They are at liberty to 
do most things which are good and 
honest. With all respect for the 
eloquent advocates of work for 
women, a capable woman is just as 
likely to make a livelihood for her- 
self if she wants it, and get a good 
return for her pains, asa manis. If 
she chooses to attend to her own 
business and go quietly on her way, 
she may go over all Europe with as 
perfect safety from insult or im- 
pertinence as any man; and in do- 
mestic life, nobody who, keeps his 
eyes about him can assert that she 
has not her full weight and influ- 
ence. All these are private privi- 
leges of individual existence, and 
they are those which act most 
strongly upon life. But so far as 
public action is concerned, women 
in England have hitherto been con- 
fined to the office of Queen, which 
it is evident is one which can be 
very satisfactorily filled by them. 
Except as queens, the British Oon- 
stitution takes but small notice of 
the female part of the community, 
and the world in general, which is 
half made up of women, has ac- 
cepted the tacit conclusion with 


great and general equanimity. It 
has been considered a perfectly natu- 
ral arrangement, founded upon the 
broadest. and simplest principles. 
Women there have been in all 
ages who have thought themselves 
wronged—wronged in respect to 
the Divorce Courts, in respect to 
the conveniences of doing evil, 
which are not held out to them 
with so much ease and liberality 
as to men—wronged in respect to 
trades and professions—wronged, 
in short, by the mere fact of being 
women. But it has not as yet be- 
come by any means a popular griev- 
ance among women that they have 
no votes. This is the new wrong 
that has just risen darkly upon our 
horizon. Mr. Stuart Mill has de- 
manded statistics, and ere long our 
names may figure in a pathetic list 
of the Unrepresented. We are re- 
spectable householders, punctual 
tax-payers, substantial members of 
society—on the whole, we are much 
more satisfactory people to have 
anything to do with than publi- 
cans and greengrocers—and yet we 
have no votes. We are even, some 
of us, admitted to the honour of 
inscribing our opinions in the 
pages of Maga; and yet we are 
supposed unable to decide whether 
Mr. Smith or Mr. Jones is the best 
mau for the borough. This state 
of affairs has endured so long, that 
feeling on the subject has pretty 
nearly died out, if it ever existed, 
among us. We have got used to 
it, and bear the humiliation with 
that meekness which is truly cha- 
racteristic of our sex. But now a 
champion has arisen to avenge our 
wrongs and procure us our rights ; 
and it would show not only a dead- 
ness of sentiment to all that is 
generous and public-spirited, but ~ 
at the same time, a base ingratitude, 
if we were to leave him unaided in 
the fight. 

Steps have consequently been 
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taken to prove how entirely the 
female heart acknowledges the 
championship of its disinterested 
knight. It is doubtful whether a 
mass meeting would be a suitable 
way of proving this fact, so that 
the milder form of a petition to 
Parliament has been thought the 
more advisible way. This petition, 
some time since, was forwarded to 
Ourselves (if, indeed, a woman’s 
pen may venture upon that sub- 
lime pronoun) for our signature. 
It was signed by, we should ima- 
gine, at least twenty names, and 
these not names of nobodies, as 
might have been the case had it 
been prepared under the auspices 
of Mr. Beales. The names that were 
appended to this document were 
chiefly names more or less known 
to the public—names which we have 
been used to see on title-pages of 
books and in the new magazines. 
It conveyed a kind of practical 
answer, as may be hereafter made 
evident, to the common fallacy that 
the publicity and noise of an elec- 
tion would make it an unsuitable 
place for a woman. The twenty 
or more ladies who have taken this 
noble initiative are not the kind of 
women to be daunted by such a 
bugbear; and their object in peti- 
tioning Parliament is not so much 
to ask directly for the heavenly 
privilege of a vote, as to explain 
that they feel the want of a vote 
to be a grievance, and that the 
female mind of England is not, as 
people say, indifferent to the sub- 
ject. Does anybody really suppose 
that the twenty women who thus 
boldly place themselves in the 
breach, and raise a maiden stan- 
dard on behalf of the women of 
England, are less able to decide 
between Mr. Jones and Mr. Smith 
than are the tallowchandler and 
the butterman who have that mo- 
mentous issue actually in their 
hands? Men are full of prejudices 
and prepossessions on this subject, 
which obscure the little judgment 
which they may be allowed to pos- 
sess by nature. But we, who have no 





such prepossessions, feel ourselves 
justified in bearing testimony to 
the perfect competency of the peti- 
tioners to exercise the noble right 
they desire. It is our tradespeople 
who are generally so kind as to 
elect for us our Members of Par- 
liament; and these twenty lady 
petitioners are certainly in ad- 
vance of any tradespeople with 
whom we have the pleasure of 
being acquainted. They are able 
to form a just idea what the fran- 
chise is, and they want to have it. 
Why, then, if they want it, and if 
one of the greatest of modern philo- 
sophers considers it their right— 
why should not women have votes ? 

We have indicated, as clearly as 
it is possible to do with due re- 
gard to the privacy of a privileged 
communication, the kind of women 
who thus declare their desire for 
the franchise. Some of them have 
made public appearances before 
now in the cause of science, and 
have not shrunk from friendly 
plaudits—as why indeed should 
they ? Almost all have enriched 
the annals of the period with a 
name which suggests something 
in the shape of tale or discourse 
or verse to the memory of a grate- 
ful public. Let us now look at 
their champion. Mr. Stuart Mill 
is one of the greatest thinkers of 
modern times. He is a man who 
has devoted his life to some of the 
highest subjects which can occupy 
the human intellect. We do not 
share his opinions, nor even enter 
into his processes of thought ; but 
still less do we understand the fa- 
shion of mind which can treat him 
with contemptuous criticism. To 
ourselves it seems only natural that 
a man of such gifts and influence 
should have a say in the govern- 
ment of his country, and be indeed 
a distinct power amid the some- 
what chaotic elements of the House 
of Commons. To say that he is 
“too clever” is a sneer, and sneers 
are poor weapons at the best; and 
the most accomplished statesman 
might be glad of the support or 
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approbation of one of the most 
popular of philosophers. If per- 
haps Mr. Mill’s high position may 
demonstrate, as nothing else could 
demonstrate, the occasional folly 
of wisdom, that is quite a different 
matter; but, at the outset, he is a 
champion of whom any cause might 
be proud. He is sans peur, for he 
does not hesitate to throw the 
mantle of his reputation over doubt- 
ful questions, and to take up sub- 
jects all but hopeless, And he is 
also sans reproche. He has no public 
career behind him marked by hu- 
man inconsistencies. His past oc- 
cupation has been to think, and he 
has thought deeply, and expressed 
his thoughts with noble clearness 
and unity. Now he has changed 
his réle, and has taken in hand to 
do. And it is clear that he means 
to be consistent still. It is evident 
that logic is in all his thoughts. 
He has no intention of allowing 
the exigencies of practical necessity 
to contradict his carefally cogitated 
conclusions. Thus he and the 
twenty ladies who follow his stan- 
dard are embarked on even a 
greater moral enterprise than that 
of giving the suffrage to women. 
They are the army of logic in an 
unreasonable practical world. The 
syllogism which used to find re- 
fuge in cloisters and colleges is 
at last, after many a vicissitude, 
standing for its life before the 
British public. It may be only by 
accident that it makes what may 
happen to be its last stand in the 
cause of that half of the world 
which is certainly supposed to be 
least accessible to logic. But here 
it is, confronting mankind in all 
its regularity and distinctness. 
Thus it is a twofold battle which 
the philosopher and his followers 
have to fight—a battle of principle, 
and one of practice. To give votes 


to women is the external manifes- 
tation—to maintain a clear logical 
sequence, and prove the force of 
unmitigated reason as chief mover 
of the affairs of man, is the more 
important issue. 


And thus it is 
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that Mr. Mill calls for statistics, and 
that his little army rallies round 
him, and that it is no accidental 
practical question, but the funda- 
mental idea of government by pure 
reason for which they are prepared 
to take the field. 

It is necessary, however, to dis- 
tinguish quite clearly, before pro- 
ceeding farther, the class which, so 
far as we are informed, Mr. Mill 
proposes to enfranchise. It is not, 
as we remember hearing a vener- 
able but imbecile reformer assert 
in other days, ““every member of 
the human family” to whom the 
philosopher means to accord a vote. 
It is not even every one of the 
twenty ladies who have come so 
bravely forward to back him; for 
among them are married ladies, 
each of course in possession of a 
Representative of her own, and in 
consequence excluded absolutely 
from the ranks of the unrepresent- 
ed. Mr. Mill’s scheme by no means 
extends to the whole female com- 
munity. Neither the wives of Eng- 
land nor the young ladies of Eng- 
land have anything to do with his 
statistics. The class for which he 
proposes to legislate is not the most 
interesting section of womankind. 
It is the class of female household- 
ers, lone women who pay their own 
rent and taxes, and have their own 
affairs to manage, and “nobody to 
look to them,” according to the 
vernacular. Romance has little to 
do with this portion of humanity. 
As a rule, they have lost the charms 
of youth; and the very position 
which gives them a claim upon Mr. 
Mill’s sense of justice makes it impos- 
sible that they should possess those 
charms of dependence and helpless- 
ness and clinging weakness which 
are supposed to be so attractive 
to the lords of the creation. They 
are old enough and stout-hearted 
enough to take care of themselves. 
They are either widows whose day 
is over, or elderly maidens whose 
day has never come. It is hard to 
destroy all illusion on this subject, 
but yet it is expedient that the 
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truth should be known, and all 
pleasant dreams of canvassing un- 
der novel and delightful circum- 
stances be dismissed from the minds 
of budding members. The young 
ladies will have nothing to do with 
it. The pretty matrons and maid- 
ens will remain as they are, charm- 
ing members of society, but quite 
ineligible for political privileges. 
It is We, gentlemen, with whom 
you will have to do; we who have 
withered on the stalk, or taken 
many a buffet from the world; 
who are respectable, but no longer 
charming; whose hair is growing 
grey—whose cheeks are not uncon- 
scious of wrinkles—who inspire 
esteem or awe, and not any softer 
sentiment. It is only right that 
this distinctive line should be clear- 
ly and deeply drawn. In most 
cases it is the possessors of rosy 
cheeks and golden hair who have 
the best of it; but this time it 
is our turn. Mr. Mill, it is well 
known, has met with women in 
his life who have inspired him 
with respect, not to say reverence 
and devout admiration; and it 
seems, at the same time, though we 
are less clearly aware of the reasons 
which led him to that conclusion, 
that the right of voting for mem- 
bers of Parliament is a very high 
privilege in his eyes. Thinking 
thus, he has looked abroad upon 
the world, and has seen two evi- 
dent and distinct facts. The first 
is, that the British Constitution re- 
wards with a vote every citizen 
who rents a house above a certain 
rate, and who pays his taxes, and 
does nothing to which the law can 
take exception; the other, that in 
the midst of the mass of British 
citizens who pay rent and taxes 
there are a goodly number of 
women—women who have nobody 
belonging to them, who are their 
own protectors, and sometimes 
their own bread-winners, but who 
pay their rents and parish-rates as 
punctually as their male neigh- 
bours, and can read and write, and 
(presumedly) do sums in the Rule 


of Three. It would show a con- 
tempt for the intelligence of the 
reader—of which, heaven forbid 
we should be guilty—did we supply 
him with the natural inference. 
Nothing can be more clearly in- 
evitable than that Mr. Mill should 
have made this inference, swayed 
as he was by admiration of the 
franchise and respect for women. 
Thus it has happened, that it is to 
Us, and not to womankind in gene- 
ral, or to a class more open to gene- 
ral appreciation, that the philoso- 
pher has devoted his thoughts, 
Alas, few are the thoughts nowa- 
days which are devoted to us! 
There was a time when we were 
not in a position to attract the pity 
of a Radical Reformer; when other 
people turned other kind of regards 
in our direction, and when the lack 
of a Representative was not the 
fear which most appalled us. But 
those days are over. Time and 
Providence have had their will of 
us, and we stand apart before the 
world, almost—horrible thought! 
as if we were men. We have to 
take care of ourselves and make 
our own way. We have houses and 
servants, and pay our rates, and 
treat at first hand, without any 
softening medium, with the world. 
It is in these hard circumstances 
that Mr. Mill’s pity, nay, rather 
his sympathy and sense of justice, 
beams upon us. We are not, as 
other women, cared for and minis- 
tered to. It is, then, only justice 
that compensation should be given 
us, and that we should be as other 
men. 

This is the beautiful and benevo- 
lent inspiration which Logic itself, 
as applied to human affairs, has 
breathed into our champion. But 
let it be at once and distinctly un- 
derstood, that it is we, the Female 
Householders of England, who are 
the heroines of the crusade. Not 
you, young ladies, who still dwell 
in that bower of chintz or dimity 
which is yours by parental permis- 
sion. Not you, fair ladies, who 
share the dwellings of your lords. 
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You have no more to do with it 
than if you were young Guardsmen 
or Foreign Ambassadors. To be 
canvassed, to possess the sweet re- 
sponsibility of a vote—to decide 
upon the rival merits of Sir John 
and Lord Harry—is a promotion 
that nobody ever dreamt-of for you. 
Providence has not given us the 
same advantages; but Mr. Mill is 
kind, and means to make it all up 
to us. Our disabilities suggest to 
him not barren sympathy, but 
legal redress. He cannot give us 
back the life and the friends whose 
absence makes us what we are, but 
he can set us on a level with our 
next-door neighbours, who are 
householders like ourselves. Thus 
he has classified us and given us 
a new place in creation. He has 
made us out to be something less 
than woman, something almost 
man. We live in our own houses, 
hired or otherwise; we pay our 
taxes punctually; we break no 
laws. In our case Logic demands 
that the penalties of sex should 
be abolished, and this is how 
Mr. Mill means to do it. If he 
could make us as strong as men, 
or endow us with a profession, or 
justify us in wearing, like them, 
a concise and useful costume, it 
would be but a small matter. It 
is a vote that he means to give us— 
that celestial, all but divine privi- 
lege which makes the face of the 
working man to shine prospectively, 
and fills the soul of Beales with 
eloquence. It is this gift of the 
gods which Mr. Mill has decided to 
bestow upon us as a compensation 
for all our troubles; but it is upon 
the women who are householders, 
and not on the indiscriminate sex, 
that his favours are to fall. 

The logic of the argument is such 
that even we, tle blessed recipients 
of the boon, are silenced, and cannot 
tell what to say against it. It is 
quite true, and we are profoundly 
sensible of the fact, that though 
there are silly persons among us, 
we are far from being in general 
such fools as men; and that, per- 
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haps, looked at as a matter of 
public spirit, for the salvation of 
the country it might come to 
be our duty to put our shoulders 
to the wheel. But then that re- 
sult should be come at in a magni- 
ficent miraculous way, by such a 
general breaking down of the eco- 
nomy of government as happens 
now and then in the little kingdom 
of a household when the mistress 
happens to be out of the way. To 
be promoted by being made voters 
is a mode of promotion which strikes 
us dumb. Such a thing might even 
happen as that, aghast at the fright- 
ful exactness of the reasoning and 
force of the analogy, the victim 
might take the insulting gift, and 
appear to accept it, being bound in 
the silence of indignation, and un- 
able, out of sheer despite or con- 
sternation, to say a word. This 
might be, and accordingly it be- 
hoves us to face the monster while 
yet there is no power in him. 
Women are very well off, as we 
have already said; and yet we are 
but human creatures after all, and 
we are badly enough off as it bap- 
pens. We have to go into the 
heart of the battle, and get wound- 
ed; and our wounds are more evi- 
dent than a man’s. His are private 
to himself, and nobody has any 
right to carry him salves and dress- 
ings, and try to make it up to him; 
whereas we, whose old-maidenhood 
or widowhood is unconcealable, have 
all the empirical attempts of doctors 
and philosophers to meet and de- 
feat. But it is not we, the objects 
of Mr. Mill’s practical benevelence, 
who ask for any compensation or 
make any outcry about our defi- 
ciencies. It is the hot-headed 
young women who would like to be 
of a little more importance in the 
world, and who envy a man’s privi- 
leges of going where he likes and 
doing what he likes, and are fool- 
ish enough to think that with his 
freedom and their own powers they 
could do everything, who make 
ridiculous claims on our behalf on 
the pity of the world. Probably, 
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even some of ourselves were hot- 
headed young women in our day, 
just as our brothers, respectable 
men who nowadays are wonder- 
fully indifferent to the vote which 
has so long been theirs, were half 
out of their senses at the time of 
the old Reform Bill, and thought it 
the only good upon earth worth 
fighting for. In the same way it 
is probable that once upon a time 
we, being young and ardent, chafed 
at the restrictions of women, and 
thought it hard that a blockhead 
in whiskers should be considered 
capable of protecting or directing 
us. These were the days when it 
was hard to feel the bondage of 
conditions, even of the gentlest 
kind—when the young soul wanted 
to do all and have all, and enjoy 
all and suffer all—when the pain- 
fulest discipline of all was the care 
that kept one out of danger, and 
controlled one’s impulses, and kept 
one’s existence safe and in shelter, 
and wifen it was very hard to bea 
woman, to be unable to fight or to 
work, or to rush into adventure or 
to make any impression on the 
world. In those days the woman’s 
disadvantages were always before 
the girl’s eyes, who chafed at them ; 
but then the girl was not a woman, 
nor did she know the life she un- 
dervalued, nor was she, thank hea- 
ven! a householder. If she had 
been, with what avidity would she 
not have rushed at Mr. Mill, and 
snatched out of his hand that vote 


’ which should .raise her to what she 


supposed equality with the other 
inhabitant of the universe; though 
probably only to throw into his 
face again when she found out 
what it really was. But this hot- 
headed creature is not Us, We, 
for our part, long and long ago got 
used to being women, and found 
out that it was not so unpleasant a 
lot. By degrees, it occurred to us 
to be anything but envious of men 
—to find that most of them, in real- 


ity, instead of being the free, bright, - 


brave creatures we had dreamed, 
required a vast deal of propping up 


and stimulating, to keep them with 
their front to the world—and that 
the pangs, physical and spiritual, 
which belonged to us as women, 
had moments of compensation, ex- 
quisite and priceless, of which no 
other kind of being could be capa- 
ble. Thus we have all, or mostly 
all, reconciled ourselves entirely 
with our species. It is a curious 
fact, but still itis a fact, that by 
the time we have reached the re- 
sponsible age at which alone we 
could become eligible for Mr. Mill’s 
statistics, we have got rather com- 
placent than otherwise about our dis- 
tinctive character as women; have 
got, as it were, slightly proud of our- 
selves, slightly, kindly contemptu- 
ous of any other kind of organisa- 
tion, and have acquired a certain 
tolerance of man in the abstract, as 
of a creature who, on the whole, 
considering all his disadvantages, 
can be made something of. We 
say man in the abstract, for, of 
course, a particular man may still 
be the ideal hero or horror of even 
the most middle-aged existence. 
This is the state of feeling to 
which, in most cases, the woman 
who is a householder has arrived. 
And it is to this kind of woman— 
heaven save the mark !—that Mr. 
Mill, in his logic and justice, is 
going, of all things in the world, to 
offer a vote! ‘ 

It is to this kind of woman that 
the privilege is offered; and yet the 
probabilities are that Mr. Mill, though 
he is a great thinker and a man 
of genius, knows little about this 
kind of woman. Youth, gaseous 
and vehement, is in possession of 
the stage—actual youth, or that 
kind of post-dated youthfulness and 
inexperience to which women who 
do not marry and have plenty of 
leisure are subject. We do not pre- 


_tend for a moment to insinuate that 


young ladies in general have the 
slightest desire for political privi- 


‘leges; but yet the women who feel 


they are injured by being created 
women, and who chafe at the limi- 
tations of sex and are fierce on the 
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kept her place at the door. ‘“ He 
has that Christian girl there with 
him day after day,” she said to 
Ruth as they went away together. 
“T will never enter the house while 
she is allowed to come there.” 

“ But Nina is very good,” said 
Ruth. 

“T do not care for her good- 
ness.” 

“Do you not know that she is 
to be uncle Anton’s wife? ” 

“They have told me so, but she 
shall be no friend of mine, Ruth. 
Is it not shameful that he should 
wish to marry a Christian?” 

When the two men had reached 
the sitting-room in the Jew’s house, 
and Ziska had seated himself, An- 
ton Trendellsohn. closed the door, 
and asked, not quite in anger, but 
with something of sternness in his 
voice, why he had been disturbed 
while engaged in an act of wor- 
ship. 

“They told me that you would 
not mind my going in to you,” said 
Ziska, deprecating his wrath. 

‘That depends on your busi- 
ness. What is it that you have to 
say to me?” 

“Tt is this. When you came to 
us the other day in the Ross Markt, 
we were hardly prepared for you. 
We did not expect you.” 

“ Your mother could hardly have 
received me better had she expected 
me for a twelvemonth.” 

“You cannot be surprised that 
my mother should be vexed. Be- 
sides, you would not be angry with 
a lady for what she might say.” 

“T care but little what she says. 
But words, my friend, are things, 
and are often things of great mo- 
ment. All that, however, matters 
very little. Why have you done 
us the honour of coming to our 
house ? ” 

Even Ziska could perceive, though 
his powers of perception in such 
matters were perhaps not very 
great, that the Jew in the Jews’ 
quarter, and the Jew in the Ross 
Markt, were very different persons. 
Ziska was now sitting while Anton 
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Trendellsohn was standing over 
him. Ziska, when he remembered 
that Anton had not been seated in 
his father’s office—had not heen 
asked to sit down—would have risen 
himself, and have stood during the 
interview, but he did not know 
how to leave his seat. And when 
the Jew called him his friend, he 
felt that the Jew was getting the 
better of him—was already obtain- 
ing the ascendant. ‘Of course 
we wish to prevent this marriage,” 
said Ziska, dashing at once at his 
subject. 

“You cannot prevent it. The 
law allows it. If that is what you 
have come to do, you may as well 
return.” 

* Bat listen to me, my friend,” 
said Ziska, taking a leaf out of the 
Jew’s book. “ Only listen to me, 
and then I shall go.” 

“Speak, then, and I will listen ; 
but be quick.” 

“You want, of course, to be 
made right about those houses? ” 

“ My father, to whom they be- 
long, wishes to be made right, as 
you call it.” 

“Tt is all the same thing. Now, 
look here. The truth is this. 
Everything shall be settled for 
you, and the whole thing given 
up regularly into your hands, if 
you will only give over about Nina 
Balatka.” 

“But I will not give over about 
Nina Balatka. Am I to be bribed 
out of my love by an offer of that 
which is already mine own? Bat 
that you are in my father’s house, 
I would be wrathful with you for 
making me such an offer.” 

“Why should you seek a Chris- 
tian wife, with such maidens among 
you as her whom I saw at the 
door?” 

“Do not mind the maiden whom 
you saw at the door. She is no- 
thing to you.” " 

“No; she is nothing to me. Of 
course, the lady is nothing to me. 
If I were to come here looking for 
her, you would be angry, and would 
bid me seek for beauty among my 
2a 
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own people. Would you not do 
so? Answer me now.” 

“Like enough. Rebecca Loth 
has many friends who would take 
her part.” 

“ And why should we not take 
Nina’s part—we who are ber 
friends ? ” 

“Have you taken her part? 
Have you comforted her when she 
was in sorrow? Have you wiped 
her tears when she wept? Have 
you taken from her the stings of 
poverty, and striven to make the 
world to her a pleasant garden? 
She has no mother of her own. 
Has yours been a mother to her? 
Why is it that Nina Balatka has 
cared to receive the sympathy and 
the love of a Jew? Ask that girl 
whom you saw at the door for 
some corner in her heart, and she 
will scorn you. She, a Jewess, 
will scorn you, a Christian. She 
would so look at you that you 
would not dare to repeat your 
prayer. Why is it that Nina has 
not so scorned me? We are lodged 
poorly here, while Nina’s aunt has 
a fine house in the New Town. She 
has a carriage and horses, and the 
world around her is gay and bright. 
Why did Nina come to the Jews’ 
quarter for sympathy, seeing that 
she, too, has friends of her own 
persuasion? Take Nina’s part in- 
deed! It is too late now for you 
to take her part. She has chosen 
for herself, and her resting-place 
is to be here.” Trendeilsohn, as 
he spoke, put his hand upon his 
breast, within the fold of his waist- 
coat; but Ziska hardly understood 
that his doing so had any special 
meaning. Ziska supposed that the 
“here” of which the Jew spoke 
was the old house in which they 
were at that moment talking to 
each other. 

“I am sure we have meant to be 
kind to her,” said Ziska. 

“You see the effect of your 
kindness. I tell you this only in 
answer to what you said as to the 
young woman whom you saw at the 
door. Have you aught else to say 


tome? I utterly decline that small 
matter of traffic, which you have 
proposed to me.” 

“‘ It was not traffic exactly.” 

“ Very well. What else is there 
that I can do for you?” 

“T hardly know how to go on as 
you are so—so hard in all that you 
say.” 

“You will not be able to soften 
me, I fear.” 

“ About the houses—though you 
say that I am trafficking, I really 
wish to be honest with you.” 

“Say what you have to say, then, 
and be honest.” 

“JT have never seen but one 
document which conveys the own- 
ership of those houses.” 

“Let my father then have that 
one document.” 

“It is in Balatka’s house.” 

“That can hardly be possible,” 
said Trendellsohn. 

“As I am a Christian gentle- 
man,” said Ziska, ‘I believe it to 
be in that house.” 

“As I am a Jew, sir, fearing 
God,” said the other, “I do not 
believe it. Who in that house has 
the charge of it?” 

Ziska hesitated before he replied. 
‘Nina, as I think,” he said at last. 
‘“* T suppose Nina has it herself.” 

“ Then she would be a traitor to 
me.” 

‘“* What am I to say as to that?” 
said Ziska, smiling. Trendellsohn 
came to him and sat down close at 
his side, looking closely into his 
face. Ziska would have moved 
away from the Jew, but the elbow 
of the sofa did not admit of his 
receding ; and then, while he was 
thinking that he would escape by 
rising from his seat, Anton spoke 
again in a low voice—so low that 
it was almost a whisper, but the 
words seemed to fall direct into 
Ziska’s ears, and to hurt him. 
“What are you to say? You 
called yourself just now a Chris- 
tian gentleman. Neither the one 
name nor the other goes for aught 
with me. I am neither the one nor 
the other. But I am a man;—and 
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I ask you as another man, whether 
it be true that Nina Balatka has 
that paper in her possession—in 
her own possession, mind you, I 
say.” Ziska had hesitated before, 
but his hesitation now was much 
more palpable. “Why do you not 
answer me?” continued the Jew. 
“You have made this accusation 
against her. Is the accusation 
true?” 

“T think she has it,” said Ziska. 
“Indeed, I feel sure of it.” , 

“Tn her own hands?” 

“Oh yes;—in her own hands. 
Of course it must be in her own 
hands.” 

“Christian gentleman,” said An- 
ton, rising again from his seat, and 
now standing opposite to Ziska, “ I 
disbelieve you. I think that you 
are lying to me. Despite your 
Christianity, and despite your gen- 
tility—you are a liar. Now, sir, 
unless you have anything further to 
say to me, you may go.” 

Ziska, when thus addressed, rose 
of course from his seat. By nature 
he was not a coward, but he was 
unready and knew not what to do 
or to say on the spur of the moment. 
“T did not come here to be in- 
sulted,” he said. 

“No; you came to insult me, 
with two falsehoods in your mouth, 
either of which proves the other to 
be a lie. You offer to give me up 
the deeds on certain conditions, 
and then tell me that they are with 
the girl! If she has them, how 
can you surrender them? I do 
not know whether so silly a story 
might prevail between two Chris- 
tians, but we Jews have been 
taught among you to be somewhat 
observant. Sir, it is my _ belief 


that the document belonging to my 
father is in your father’s desk in 
the Ross Markt.” 

“ By heaven, it is in the house in 
the Kleinseite.” 

““ How could you then have sur- 
rendered it?” 





“Tt could have been managed.” 

It was now the Jew’s turn to 
pause and hesitate. In the general 
conclusion to which bis mind had 
come, he was not far wrong. He 
thought that Ziska was endeavour- 
ing to deceive him in the spirit of 
what he said; but that as regarded 
the letter the young man was en- 
deavouring to adhere to some fact 
for the salvation of his conscience 
as a Obristian. If Anton Trendell- 
sohn could but find out in what lay 
the quibble, the discovery might be 
very serviceable to him. “ It could 
have been managed ;—couild it?” 
he said, speaking very slowly. 
“ Between you and her, perhaps.” 

“Well, yes; between me and 
Nina;—or between some of us,” 
said Ziska. 

“And cannot it be managed 
now ?” 

“Nina is not one of us now. 
How can we deal with her ?” 

“Then I will deal with her my- 
self. I will manage it if it is to be 
managed, And, sir, if I find that 
in this matter you have told me 
the simple truth,—not the truth, 
mind you, as from a gentleman, or 
the truth as from a Christian, for 
I suspect both,—but the simple 
truth as from man to man, then 
I will express my sorrow for the 
harsh words I have used to you.” 
As he finished speaking, Trendell- 
sohn held the door of the room 
open in his hand, and Ziska, not * 
being ready with any answer, 
passed through it and descend 
the stairs. The Jew followed him 
and also held open the house door, 
but did not speak again as Ziska 
went out. Nor did Ziska say a 
word, the proper words not being 
ready to his tongue. The Jew re- 
turned at once into the synagogue, 
having during the interview with 
Ziska worn the short white sur- 
plice in which he had been found; 
and Ziska returned at once to his 
own house in the Windberg-gasse. 
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THE GREAT WOODS IN WINTER. 


On first changing from a civilised 
life to one in the wilds, a host of 
new sensations strike forcibly on 
the mind. The most artificial and 
elaborate cultivation of existence 
has been exchanged for the most 
simple; and the traveller is sur- 
prised to find how limited the ac- 
tual necessities of life are, and how 
easily a man is able to be his own 
workman in everything in this prim- 
itive condition. The army of wants 
created by civilisation, and the means 
of gratifying them, the results of 
combination and mutual depend- 
ence, appear very clearly in the 
comparison with this simpler mode 
of life. The complexity of our 
social system, and the effect of the 
division of labour in the former, 
contrast forcibly with the self-suffi- 
ciency, the complete independence 
of the individual, and his reliance 
on himself alone, in the latter. In 
life in the wilds, a man is com- 
pelled, not only to obtain daily 
tood for himself in. the most literal 
sense, but also to provide by his 
own labour every other necessary 
of life, and every comfort. He 
must procure everything, and do 
everything, by his own individual 
action. He is a compendium of 
all trades in his own person—his 
own builder, carpenter, and mason ; 
his own butcher, baker, shoemaker, 
and tailor. But one of the novelties 
which most forcibly and constantly 
impress an Old World traveller in 
a new unsettled country, such as 
the virgin forest and prairie of 
North America, is the absence of 
boundaries, the sense of the illi- 
mitable extent of country spread- 
ing out on every side without 
artificial obstruction to progress in 
any direction, the perfect freedom 
to wander anywhere and every- 
where without restraint or fear of 
trespass, There are no walls or 
hedges, no rights of property to 


respect. And akin to this is the 
new feeling of the utter absence of 
law and conventionality. Every 
man is a law unto himself, and 


does, almost without dread of in-’ 


terference, or even comment, what 
seems right in his Own eyes. He 
consults no one as to the propriety 
of his conduct, and his actions are 
regulated merely by his own inclin- 
ation or sense of right or expedi- 
ency. But more impressive even 
than this consciousness of absolute 
and perfect freedom and independ- 
ence, is the sense of solitude which 
necessarily accompanies it. There 
is a solitude which may be expe- 
rienced even in the busiest haunts 
of men—a loneliness amongst mul- 
titudes—felt by the friendless out- 
cast in some great city, where the 
very presence of unknown upnsym- 
pathising crowds adds point and 
bitterness to the isolation, and 
causes the man who is “alone in 
the world” to feel more utterly 
desolate, more terribly solitary and 
companionless. But the solitude 
of the prairie and the woods is dif- 
ferent to this—-lest painful indeed, 
and less despairing, but perhaps 
more awesome. When amongst the 
buffalo which crowd the plains in 
summer, and the bands of hunters 
and swarms of wolves which cease- 
lessly and unrelentingly pursue 
them; when the thonsand pools 
and lakes are thronged with my- 
riads of wildfowl, and their shores 
with the stilt-plover, the bittern, 
and the snipe; when the broods of 
prairie-birds flutter out of the long 
rank grass, or burst with loud 
whirr from the copses; when the 
air is full of its summer tenants, 
the swallow and the butterfly to 
charm the eye, and the musquito 
and the gadfly to vex the body; 
when the hawk dashes past in pur- 
suit of his quarry, and the crow 
caws as it flaps lazily by overhead; 
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when the crane stalks along in the 
distance, and the prairie-dog and the 
ground-squirrel play about on the 
greensward; when the dry earth is 
musical with the chirp of the grass- 
hopper, and the swampy ground 
seems to vibrate with the croak 
of countless frogs ;—then, even 
then, while the animal world 
keeps you company with a goodly 
and joyous throng, and the hum of 
active business in the inferior 
creation resounds around, the sense 
of solitude is never absent. When 
the sun goes down, and the wolves 
announce the close of day in howl- 
ing chorus; when the owls hoot 
and flit round in company with 
bats in the dim twilight,—the feeling 
of loneliness increases. Later yet, 
when all is hushed and stiil, and the 
crackle of the logs on the camp-fire 
is the only sound which breaks 
the perfect quiet, the sense of 
isolation from mankind grows more 
and more intense. For although, 
when the whole expanse of copse and 
prairie is visible in broad daylight, 
the rarity of man is striking enough, 
it is in the solemn noiseless darkness 
that the want of society is most 
keenly felt. But this sense of soli- 
tude experienced by the summer 
traveller on the prairies of North 
America, influential as it is, seems 
weak and small compared with the 
loneliness of the great woods in win- 
ter. Then the wildfowl have fled 
away from the fierce cold, the waters 
are closed with a lid of ice, and the 
only sign of life there is the Christ- 
mas house of the provident musk- 
rat. The bear has retreated to his 
hole, and is wrapped in his six 
months’ sleep, and the beaver stirs 
not abroad from his _ conical 
hut on the river bank. The 
musquito and the gadfly are 
dead, the leaves have fallen from 
the deciduous trees, the mosses and 
ferns are buried deep beneath the 
snow, and the evergreen firs and 
pines are mantled in white. The 
silence of the woods is broken only 
by the chirrup of the squirrel, 
tempted by the sun from his nest 


in the hole at the foot of a pine, or 
the explosion of a tree cracking with 
the intense frost. 

This utter want of even animal 
society, this absence or dormancy of 
life, I felt in all its awesomeness on 
one trapping expedition into the 
forests of the North Saskatchewan, 
inthe Hudson Bay Territory. My 
companion and myself had fixed our 
winter-quarters on the borders 
of the great forest, at a lonely 
spot which had been named 
La Belle Prairie by the Canadian 
voyageurs, who had noticed the 
singular beauty of the place. Here, 
80 miles from the nearest trading- 
post, we built a rough log-hut, 
and occupied ourselves in hunting 
and trapping with the Indians and 
half-breeds. 

The winter was drawing toan end, 
but the cold was still unabated, and 
I determined to have a last campaign 
against the martens, the fishers, and 
the silver-foxes, which yield the most 
valuable furs. On my former 
expeditions I had carried all my 
traps, blankets, and provisions on my 
back, and had generally been com- 
pelled to return sooner than I 
wished, from the failure of my supply 
of food. I resolved on the present 
occasion, therefore, to take a dog- 
sleigh with me, to convey half a bag 
of pemmican, and thus hoped to be 
able to penetrate farther north than I 
had done before, where the animals 
I sought would be more numerous. 
I accordingly harnessed “ Tigre,” 
a faithful, knowing old dog, to 
a little sleigh, and in company 
with a French half-breed named 
Bruneau, set out on my journey. 
Crossing the lake, about two miles 
in width, which bounded La Belle 
Prairie on the north, we entered 
the forest, which stretches far 
away towards the artic circle. 
Although there was no path for us 
to follow, the trees were large, 
and did not grow very closely to- 
gether, and we advanced rapidly 
through this and overa succession of 
lakes during the first day. But on 
the second our difficulties began in 
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earnest. The timber in this part had 
been burnt by Indian fires, and had 
been succeeded by a close thicket of 
young aspens, while the ground was 
thickly strewn with great fallen 
trunks. Through this mass of 
vegetation we had to cut our 
road with axes foot by foot, tomake 
a passage for Tigre and the sleigh. 
To add to our embarrassment, 
a dense fog enveloped us, so 
that we could see but a few yards 
ahead, and the sun, by which we 
steered our course, was invisible. 
After working away half the day, 
and making but a few miles’ pro- 
gress with great labour, Bruneau 
expressed his belief that we were 
steering to the east instead of north. 
I was confident that our course was 
correct, but on appealing to a little 
pocket-compass which I carried, it 
also declared that we were march- 
ing due east instead of north. So 
firmly persuaded was I that we 
were following the right line, that I 
concluded the compass must have 
lost its properties by constant prox- 
imity to the iron of a knife which 
I carried in the same pocket. But 
Bruneau persisted in doubting my 
opinion, and the only way to decide 
the question was patiently to await 
the reappearance of the sun. We 
therefore camped at once, hoping 
for clearer weather on the morrow. 
The next morning broke with a 
bright unclouded sky, and when the 
sun rose, it made its appearance, 
surely enough, straight in front of 
us. The Indian instinct of the half- 
breed had been true; and Bruneau, 
who had hardly left his home in 
the settlement before he joined our 
party, and was little more accus- 
tomed than myself to wander in the 
trackless wilds, had shown that in- 
explicable sense of direction which 
is so remarkable in the Red man 
and his half-brothers of the West. 
Forward again we started, changing 
our direction according to the new 
light we had obtained, crossing lake 
after lake, hewing down the aspens 
on the “ portages,” or portions of 
ground between them, lifting the 


sleigh over the fallen timber, and 
scanning with watchful eyes the 
surface of the snow for the tracks 
of game. Tigre dragged his load with 
difficulty, for the snow was deep, 
and so imperfectly beaten down by 
the snow-shoes of the pioneer, that 
it was hardly firm enough to bear the 
dog’s weight, and the recumbent 
trunks which crossed the path were 
serious obstacles for him to scramble 
over with his weighty appendage, 
On the third day, therefore, of this 
slow and toilsome march we light- 
ened the cargo by leaving behind 
in cache a great part of the pem- 
mican. But we had a thief to guard 
against. We knew that, however 
carefully we hid our store, the rapa- 
cious wolverine would infallibly 
discover it, and as surely devour it. 
Now the wolverine, or North Ameri- 
can glutton, called Kekwaharkess 
or Evil One by the Indians, is an 
animal of extraordinary strength 
and almost superhuman § sagacity 
and ingenuity. During the winter 
he gets a living by making use of 
the labours of the trapper, whose 
track he deligently hunts for; and 
when he has found it, he follows it 
with untiring perseverance. When 
he comes to one of the wooden 
“ deadfall” traps, principally used 
for the fisher and marten, he pro- 
ceeds to make a felonious entry at 
the back, and abstracts the bait 
with impunity. If an animal has 
been already caught in the trap he 
eats it, or wantonly tears it to 
pieces, or hides it in the bushes or 
at the top of some tall pine. He 
carefully examines anything left 
behind in a deserted camp—nothing 
escapes his curious investigation ; 
and if it be found edible or des- 
tructible, it is demolished. In order 
to secure our bag of pemmican, 
therefore, frem his clutches, we 
suspended it by a stout cord from 
the small end of a long pole, project- 
ed, after the manner ofa fishing- 
rod, over a stout branch of a tree. 
The end of the pole from which the 
pemmican hung was too slender and 
taper to afford firm footing for the 
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animal if he scrambled along it, so 
that he could not rest there to gnaw 
the cord in two, and the prize was 
too high from the ground to permit 
of his jumping up to it; and even 
if he should succeed in climbing 
along the pole, and drop from the 
point of it on to the bag beneath, 
this being flat and hard, and suspend- 
ed in a horizontal position from the 
middle, would infallibly “tip up” 
and dislodge him, for his claws could 
get no firm hold on the smooth case 
of parchment which enclosed the 
pemmican. Having thus secured 
our supplies for future use, we again 
pursued our northward journey, and 
by evening reached a point consid- 
erably in advance of any we had 
attained in previous expeditions. 
Here the tracks of martens were 
tolerably numerous, and we re- 
solved to fix our headquarters on 
the bank of a small lake close by, 
and commence trapping in earnest. 
The snow was quickly shovelled 
away with a snow-shoe for a small 
space, pine-boughs cut and strewn 
for our couch, a plentiful supply of 
dry wood cut and stacked up; and 
then, wrapped in our buffalo robes, 
we slept the sound sleep of the 
well-tired voyageur. The next two 
days were employed in making 
traps in separate lines several miles 
in length, radiating from the camp, 
the “walk” being extended at 
each journey. Being anxious, how- 
ever, to obtain news of the party 
left behind in the hut at La Belle 
Prairie, I despatched Bruneau 
thither; and as the road was clear- 
ed, we expected that he would 
accomplish the journey there and 
back in three days. He set out at 
daybreak on the following day, and 
I was left with Tigre as my only 
companion. I immediately started 
on my “walk,” and kept merrily 
at work all day, making fresh traps 
and penetrating still farther into 
the forest, retracing my steps to the 
camp at night. Tigre greeted my 
arrival with a cordial wagging of 
his tail, to which I responded by 
giving him an ample supper, then 
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replenishing the smouldering fire, 
raised a cheerful blaze, and cooked 
my own very frugal meal of fried 
pemmican. After emptying my 
dish of food—the -frying-pan— 
I lit my pipe, and sq 

on my bed of pine-boughs before 
the fire. As I sat and thought, 
while Tigre crouched by my side 
and thrust his nose against me and 
looked up into my face, seeking a 
caress, the sense of loneliness first 
began to oppress me. Darkness 
had set in; the moon, already past 
the full, had not yet appeared, 
and the lofty pines of the 
forest around me, their dark-green 
boughs decked with glistening 
snow-wreaths, towered up fairy-like 
in the bright starlight. The huge 
fire, sinking down in the snow on 
which the logs first rested, sent 
out from its trough of ice vast 
clouds of steam, which rose in a 
great column through the clear 
frosty air towards heaven, and al- 
most hid the flames from sight 
Not a breath of air rustled the dead 
leaves still lingering on the young 
aspens, or shook the snow from 
the flat, hard, widespreading branches 
of the firs. Not a sound broke 
the calm quiet of the night. The 
bay of the wolf, the sharp bark of 
the fox, the sad call of the whip- 
poor-will, or even the mournful cry 
of the loon, would have been a re- 
lief. But the wolf enters not the 
thick forest, the wood-fox was 
dumb, and the whip-poor-will and 
the loon had not returned from their 
winter’s visit to the south. All 
was silent, motionless, and _ still. 
I heaped a pile of great dry trunks 
upon the fire, wrapped myse!f in 
my buffalo robe, covering my head 
from the biting frost, closed my 
eyes, and composed my well-tired 
limbs for sleep. Weary as I was, 
however, and sternly resolved to 
compel the service of the fickle 
god of sleep, there was something 
which as persistently repelled him. 
It was not fear, for there was no 
possible danger to apprehend; it 
was not thought for the morrow, 
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for my material wants were amply 
though rudely provided for; but 
I was oppressed by loneliness—I 
craved for the human presence. I 
longed with a painful, unspeakable 
yearning for conversation and so- 
ciety. Tigre, thinking I was asleep, 
crept quietly up, and lay across my 
feet close to the fire; and I turned 
off the robe from my face and talked 
to the dog, who, as if he appre- 
ciated my feelings, and was sen- 
sible of the same want as myself, 
stepped up beside me and uttered 
asympathetic whine. Again I lay 
down, but with uncovered head, 
braving the keen air, although there 
was sixty degrees of frost; and my 
eyes wandered from the blazing fire 
at my feet along the snowy carpet 
around me into the shadowy re- 
cesses of the forest, and then up- 
ward from the snow-decked feathery 
branches of the tall pines to their 
taper summits, and thence to the 
pale stars which glittered so coldly 
bright in the clear sky. As I gazed, 
wakefully, wearily, watching the 
slow march of Orion to the west, 
my thoughts strayed homewards— 


“ Towards its fountain upward ran 
The current of my days.” 


Visions of dear faces and happy 
golden hours gone by came before 
me; and old associations, and the 
companionship of far-distant friends 
carried me away for a time from 
the solitude of the actual reality. 
A faint rustling, audible enough in 
the pure silence, caught my ear, and 
brought my mind back to the pre- 
sent, and my eyes to earth again. A 
mouse, tempted by the warmth of 
the fire, had ventured out from his 
winter’s nest, and was nibbling with 
great zest the remains of the pem- 
mican left in the frying-pan. I 
welcomed him as an old friend, and 
turned my head in order to watch 
him more comfortably; but this 
slight movement scared him, and 
he scampered hastily back to his 
hole. Icovered my head once more, 
for my nose and cheeks ached pain- 
fully with the cold, and dozed away 


fitfully for a time. Before long—not 
very long—a consciousness of jn- 
creased light gradually broke upon 
my dulled senses. It was not sunrise, 
for, as I peeped out of my robe, my 
eyes naturally turned to my night- 
clock Orion, and I saw that he had 
not advanced very far on his jour- 
ney. But the heavens were glow- 
ing with a brilliancy such as I had 
never seen equalled before. It was 
the aurora in all its glory. An arch 
of bright yet em yellow light 
spanned the northern sky from east 
to west, and from the bow, rays of 
roseate hue of every shade, mingled 
with pure white beams, streamed up 
to the zenith, ever changeable and 
varied ; where at one moment a red 
ray flared up, a yellow or white streak 
flashed in place of it fitfully and 
uncertainly, yet increasing in Justre 
and brightness. Soon, however, the 
fires began to pale, and then died out, 
and the starlight alone lighted the 
scene. A third time I buried my- 
self in my coverlet, and slept until 
the squirrels announced daybreak 
by their merry chirrup. I jumped 
up, blew with numb quivering lips 
the smouldering embers into a blaze; 
and when I had warmed myself 
thorough, had a hearty breakfast 
in company with Tigre and two 
little blue-and-white magpies, which, 
according to their invariable cus- 
tom, attached themselves to the 
camp, and now hopped boldly about, 
picking up crumbs, and even ven- 
tured to make a thieving raid upon 
the lump of pemmican. Then I 
tied Tigre to a tree, stuck the axe in 
my belt, shouldered my gun, and 
marched off to look at my traps. I 
could not, however, shake off the 
feeling of loneliness which had 
taken hold of me; I had never felt 
it depressing before on my daily 
journeys alone, but it disquieted 
me now. The trees creaked and 
bent with the strong north wind, 
the dry leaves rustled on the aspens, 
and the snow-wreaths shattered 
down from the firs. Not a living 
creature did I meet in my long 
day’s tramp. I found the tracks of 
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the wary moose freshly printed, but 
he fled far away at the first sound 
of my approach. Even the rabbits 
and the partridges evaded me; for 
it is a marked feature of the Ame- 
rican forest, that although the tracks 
of animals may be plentiful, they 
themselves are rarely seen. If the 
snow did not betray their recent 
presence, their existence would not 
be suspected; and the reason of 
this is plain enough—they are so 
invariably pursued if seen, so con- 
stantly hunted by man and four- 
footed enemies, that they become 
cautious and timid in the extreme. 
Any one accustomed to see the game 
of the Old World playing about in 
the presence of man, wonders at this 
invisibility. But the so-called wild 
animals of civilised countries are 
accustomed to see mankind, who 
are not bent on their destruction ; 
they have a seven months’ rest from 
persecution too. But in the wilds of 
North-West America the approach 
of man indicates certain pursuit. 
He is associated only with terror 
and death, for the hunter spares 
not—he needs all he can catch, and 
neglects no opportunity for slaugh- 
ter. Thus the faintest sound scares 
the denizens of the woods, which 
instantly hide themselves. 

Returning from my long walk at 
sunset with a most satisfactory load 
of furs, I felt a dreary anticipation of 
the coming evening; and thinking 
even a change of camp would be a 
relief, I decided to move it farther 
north, where marten-tracks were 
numerous. I harnessed Tigre, ac- 
cordingly, to the little sleigh, and 
proceeded to a point where there 
was an ample supply of dead dry 
trees. I had but just completed 
the task of chopping the firewood, 
when I heard the soft tread of snow- 
shoes behind me, and Bruneau 
appeared striding through the trees, 
followed by several dogs. He had 
come a day sooner than I expected, 
having hastened back with the news 
that cranes and geese had already 
been seen passing northwards—a 
sure sign that the thaw was close 
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at hand; and it was therefore ne- 
cessary to return to the hut as quick- 
ly as possible, for when the snow 
begins to melt, travelling is almost 
impossible, and we might be de- 
tained in the woods for days half- 
starved. One more look at our 
traps next day, then after skinning 
our victims we went early to rest, 
intending to commence our home- 
ward journey about midnight. But 
we both—Bruneau tired out with 
his forced marches, and I from my 
wakefulness the previous night— 
overslept ourselves, and the grey 
light of dawn had begun to appear 
before we left the camp. As the 
sun gained power the snow began 
rapidly to soften. We were too late 
—the thaw had commenced. The 
hut was more than thirty miles dis- 
tant, and the difficulty of travelling 
increased every moment. The melt- 
ing snow adhered in great cakes to 
our snow-shoes, and accumulated in 
masses on the network instead of 
sifting through the meshes as it does 
when frozen and dry,so that we walk- 
ed with great labour and embarrass- 
ment, each leg being clogged with 
a heavy weight. The parchment 
strips with which the shoes are 
laced like a racket, stretched and 
snapped with the wet. 

The dogs could hardly move 
along, sinking up to their bellies at 
every step, as the frozen crust on 
the track gave way beneath their 
feet. At last, after an hour or 
two’s toil, our snow-shoes broke 
down hopelessly, and we were com- 
pelled to stop and camp, hoping to 
resume our journey under more 
favourable circumstances in the 
evening, when the night-frost had 
hardened the surface sufficiently 
for it to bear our weight without 
the aid of show-shoes, for these 
were now utterly useless. 

The sun shone out warmly, and 
we stretched ourselves on our backs 
on the elastic couch of branches, 
and basked in the genial heat in 
pleasant half-sleep, so still and mo- 
tionless that a carrion crow, taking 
us for a couple of corpses, swooped 
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down with a loud hoarse croak, and 
came so close, in his eagerness to 
dig out our eyes, that his wings 
flapped against our faces; and thus 
rudely awakened, we started up 
with a shout, which caused the 
frightened intruder to see his mis- 
take and sail hurriedly away over 
the tree-tops. When the moon 
arose, two or three hours after sun- 
down, we again harnessed the dogs, 
and continued our harassing march. 
We were probably not more than 
twenty miles from the hut, but 
surely never was an equal dis- 
tance traversed with greater trouble 
and fatigue. We had cast away 
our broken “racquettes,” and the 
crust on the surface of the snow, 
weakened by the heat, was only 
strodg enough to bear our weight, 
with unshod feet, in certain places 
which had been sheltered from the 
full foree of the sun. Here we 
stepped easily along for a few yards, 
and then the platform would give 
way, we crashed through to the 
ground, a yard beneath, with a jar- 
ring shock, and plunged up to the 
thighs in “slush.” Through this we 
ploughed for a few hundred yards, 
slowly and painfully, panting hea- 
vily with the exertion, the dogs 
toiling after with the sleigh. Then 
came another firmer portion, and 
we stalked along it for a few strides, 
to be shaken to the marrow again 
by another break through, or had 
to turn back to help our four-footed 
fellow-sufferers, who every now and 
then lay down, unable to move 
their load through the adhesive 


snow-paste. Thus, hour after hour, 
we struggled on, staggering, faint, 
and weary. The night wore on, 
and still we trudged away, until 
the early dawn found us on the 
shores of the lake, on the other 
side of which, some two miles dis- 
tant, the hut was situated. But by 
this time we were so completely 
worn out and exhausted that we 
were unable to proceed another 
step, although so near the end of 
our journey, and were fain to light 
a fire and lie down to rest. We 
slept heavily until the sun was 
fully up, and then, somewhat re- 
vived by the rest, resumed our 
laborious task, and at last joyfully 
stepped on to the firm, well-beaten 
pathway that led to the hut. Glad 
smiling faces greeted us at the door 
with an eager welcome, for our 
companions feared that we might 
be detained in the forest by the 
sudden arrival of the thaw, and, 
tired of inaction, were anxious to 
leave winter-quarters as soon as 
possible, since provisions were fall- 
ing short, and the time for setting 
out on our expedition across the 
Rocky Mountains had come at 
length. 

A talk over our adventures, with 
breakfast and a soothing smoke, 
and then Bruneau and myself, 
with nodding heads and blinking 
eyes, in the broad noonday, thank- 
fully retired to bed, and slept on 
and on, with hardly a break, until 
the next morning. 


W. B. Oneapie, M.A. M.D., 
Author of ‘ The North-West Passage by Land.’ 
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THE GREAT UNREPRESENTED. 


Tue present writer has the dis- 
advantage of being a woman. It 
is a dreadful confession to put at 
the beginning of a page; and 
yet it is not an unmitigated mis- 
fortune. It may be hard to bear, 
yet there are compensations in the 
feminine lot. We cannot do all we 
would, but neither, most likely, 
were the truth known, can the 
luckier half of creation; and we 
have exemptions which are not 
extended to our husbands and 
brothers. There are some people 
who waste a great deal of pity, and 
some who expend a considerable 
portion of good and _ ill-natered 
contempt upon our position; and 
yet, to tell the truth, women, in 
England, and in most other civil- 
ized countries, are by no means 
badly off. They are at liberty to 
do most things which are good and 
honest. With all respect for the 
eloquent advocates of work for 
women, a capable woman is just as 
likely to make a livelihood for her- 
self if she wants it, and get a good 
return for her pains, as a man is. If 
she chooses to attend to her own 
business and go quietly on her way, 
she may go over all Europe with as 
perfect safety from insult or im- 
pertinence as any man; and in do- 
mestic life, nobody who keeps his 
eyes about him can assert that she 
has not her full weight and influ- 
ence. All these are private privi- 
leges of individual existence, and 
they are those which act most 
strongly upon life. But so far as 
public action is concerned, women 
in England have hitherto been con- 
fined to the office of Queen, which 
it is evident is one which can be 
very satisfactorily filled by them. 
Except as queens, the British Oon- 
stitution takes but small notice of 
the female part of the community, 
and the world in general, which is 
half made up of women, has ac- 
cepted the tacit conclusion with 


great and general equanimity. It 
has been considered a perfectly natu- 
ral arrangement, founded upon the 
broadest and simplest principles. 
Women there have been in all 
ages who have thought themselves 
wronged—wronged in respect to 
the Divorce Courts, in respect to 
the conveniences of doing evil, 
which are not held out to them 
with so much ease and liberality 
as to men—wronged in respect to 
trades and professions—wronged, 
in short, by the mere fact of being 
women. Bat it has not as yet be- 
come by any means a popular griev- 
ance among women that they have 
no votes. This is the new wrong 
that has just risen darkly upon our 
horizon. Mr. Stuart Mill has de- 
manded statistics, and ere long our 
names may figure in a pathetic list 
of the Unrepresented. We are re- 
spectable householders, punctual 
tax-payers, substantial members of 
society—on the whole, we are much 
more satisfactory people to have 
anything to do with than publi- 
cans and greengrocers—and yet we 
have no votes. We are even, some 
of us, admitted to the honour of 
inscribing our opinions in the 
pages of Maga; and yet we are 
supposed unable to decide whether 
Mr. Smith or Mr. Jones is the best 
man for the borough. This state 
of affairs has endured so long, that 
feeling on the subject has pretty 
nearly died out, if it ever existed, 
among us, We have got used to 
it, and bear the humiliation with 
that meekness which is truly cha- 
racteristic of our sex. But now a 
champion has arisen to avenge our 
wrongs and procure us our rights ; 
and it would show not only a dead- 
ness of sentiment to all that is 
generous and public-spirited, but 
at the same time, a base ingratitude, 
if we were to leave him unaided in 
the fight. 

Steps have consequently been 
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taken to prove how entirely the 
female heart acknowledges the 
championship of its disinterested 
knight. It is doubtful whether a 
mass meeting’ would be a suitable 
way of proving this fact, so that 
the milder form of a petition to 
Parliament has been thought the 
more advisible way. This petition, 
some time since, was forwarded to 
Ourselves (if, indeed, a woman’s 
pen may venture upon that sub- 
lime pronoun) for our signature. 
It was signed by, we should ima- 
gine, at least twenty names, and 
these not names of nobodies, as 
might have been the case had it 
been prepared under the auspices 
of Mr. Beales. The names that were 
appended to this document were 
chiefly names more or less known 
to the public—names which we have 
been used to see on title-pages of 
books and in the new magazines. 
It conveyed a kind of practical 
answer, as may be hereafter made 
evident, to the common fallacy that 
the publicity and noise of an elec- 
tion would make it an unsuitable 
place for a woman. The twenty 
or more ladies who have taken this 
noble initiative are not the kind of 
women to be daunted by such a 
bugbear; and their object in peti- 
tioning Parliament is not so much 
to ask directly for the heavenly 
privilege of a vote, as to explain 
that they feel the want of a vote 
to be a grievance, and that the 
female mind of England is not, as 
people say, indifferent to the sub- 
ject. Does anybody really suppose 
that the twenty women who thus 
boldly place themselves in the 
breach, and raise a maiden stan- 
dard on behalf of the women of 
England, are less able to decide 
between Mr. Jones and Mr. Smith 
than are the tallowchandler and 
the butterman who have that mo- 
mentous issue actually in their 
hands? Men are full of prejudices 
and prepossessions on this subject, 
which obscure the little judgment 
which they may be allowed to pos- 
sess by nature. But we, who have no 


such prepossessions, feel ourselves 
justified in bearing testimony to 
the perfect competency of the peti- 
tioners to exercise the noble right 
they desire. It is our tradespeople 
who are generally so kind as to 
elect for us our Members of Par- 
liament; and these twenty lady 
petitioners are certainly in ad- 
vance of any tradespeople with 
whom we have the pleasure of 
being acquainted. They are able 
to form a just idea what the fran- 
chise is, and they want to have it. 
Why, then, if they want it, and if 
one of the greatest of modern philo- 
sophers considers it their right— 
why should not women have votes ? 

We have indicated, as clearly as 
it is possible to do with due re- 
gard to the privacy of a privileged 
communication, the kind of women 
who thus declare their desire for 
the franchise. Some of them have 
made public appearances before 
now in the cause of science, and 
have not shrunk from friendly 
plaudits—as why indeed should 
they ? Almost all have enriched 
the annals of the period with a 
name which suggests something 
in the shape of tale or discourse 
or verse to the memory of a grate- 
ful public. Let us now look at 
their champion. Mr. Stuart Mill 
is one of the greatest thinkers of 
modern times. He is a man who 
has devoted his life to some of the 
highest subjects which can occupy 
the human intellect. We do not 
share his opinions, nor even enter 
into his processes of thought ; but 
still less do we understand the fa- 
shion of mind which can treat him 
with contemptuous criticism. To 
ourselves it seems only natural that 
a man of such gifts and influence 
should have a say in the govern- 
ment of his country, and be indeed 
a distinct power amid the some- 
what chaotic elements of the House 
of Commons. To say that he is 
“too clever” is a sneer, and sneers 
are poor weapons at the best; and 
the most accomplished statesman 
might be glad of the support or 
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approbation of one of the most 
popular of philosophers. If per- 
haps Mr. Mill’s high position may 
demonstrate, as nothing else could 
demonstrate, the occasional folly 
of wisdom, that is quite a different 
matter; but, at the outset, he is a 
champion of whom any cause might 
be proud. He is sans peur, for he 
does not hesitate to throw the 
mantle of his reputation over doubt- 
ful questions, and to take up sub- 
jects all but hopeless, And he is 
also sans reproche. Hehasno public 
career behind him marked by hu- 
man inconsistencies. His past oc- 
cupation has been to think, and he 
has thought deeply, and expressed 
his thoughts with noble clearness 
and unity. Now he has changed 
his réle, and has taken in hand to 
do. And it is clear that he means 
to be consistent still. It is evident 
that logic is in all his thoughts. 
He has no intention of allowing 
the exigencies of practical necessity 
to contradict his carefully cogitated 
conclusions. Thus he and the 
twenty ladies who follow his stan- 
dard are embarked on even a 
greater moral enterprise than that 
of giving the suffrage to women. 
They are the army of logic in an 
unreasonable practical world. The 
syllogism which used to find re- 
fuge in cloisters and colleges is 
at last, after many a vicissitude, 
standing for its life before the 
British public. It may be only by 
accident that it makes what may 
happen to be its last stand in the 
cause of that half of the world 
which is certainly supposed to be 
least accessible to logic. But here 
it is, confronting mankind in all 
its regularity and _ distinctness. 
Thus it is a twofold battle which 
the philosopher and his followers 
have to fight—a battle of principle, 
and one of practice. To give votes 
to women is the external manifes- 
tation—to maintain a clear logical 
sequence, and prove the force of 
unmitigated reason as chiéf mover 
of the affairs of man, is the more 
important issue. And thus it is 
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that Mr. Mill calls for statistics, and 
that his little army rallies round 
him, and that it is no accidental 
practical question, but the funda- 
mental idea of government by pure 
reason for which they are prepared 
to take the field. 

It is necessary, however, to dis- 
tinguish quite clearly, before pro- 
ceeding further, the class which, so 
far as we are informed, Mr. Mill 
proposes to enfranchise. - It is not, 
as we remember hearing a vener- 
able but imbecile reformer assert 
in other days, “every member of 
the human family” to whom the 
philosopher means to accord a vote. 
It is not even every one of the 
twenty ladies who have come so 
bravely forward to back him; for 
among them are married ladies, 
each of course in possession of a 
Representative of her own, and in 
consequence excluded absolutely 
from the ranks of the unrepresent- 
ed. Mr. Mill’s scheme by no means 
extends to the whole female com- 
munity. Neither the wives of Eng- 
land nor the young ladies of Eng- 
land have anything to do with his 
statistics. The class for which he 
proposes to legislate is not the most 
interesting section of womankind. 
It is the class of female household- 
ers, lone women who pay their own 
rent and taxes, and have their own 
affairs to manage, and “ nobody to 
look to them,” according to the 
vernacular. Romance has little to 
do with this portion of humanity. 
As a rule, they have lost the charms 
of youth; and the very position 
which gives them a claim upon Mr. 
Mill’s sense of justice makes it impos- 
sible that they should those 
charms of dependence and helpless- 
ness and clinging weakness which 
are supposed to be so attractive 
to the lords of the creation. They 
are old enough and stout-hearted 
enough to take care of themselves. 
They are either widows whose day 
is over, or elderly maidens whose 
day has. never come. It is hard to 
destroy all illusion on this subject, 
but yet it is expedient that the 
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truth should be known, and all 
pleasant dreams of canvassing un- 
der novel and delightful circum- 
stances be dismissed from the minds 
of budding members. The young 
ladies will have nothing to do with 
it. The pretty matrons and maid- 
ens will remain as they are, charm- 
ing members of society, but quite 
ineligible for political privileges. 
It is We, gentlemen, with whom 
you will have to do; we who have 
withered on the stalk, or taken 
many a buffet from the world; 
who are respectable, but no longer 
charming; whose hair is growing 
grey—whose cheeks are not uncon- 
scious of wrinkles—who inspire 
esteem or awe, and not any softer 
sentiment. It is only right that 
this distinctive line should be clear- 
ly and deeply drawn. In most 
cases it is the possessors of rosy 
cheeks and golden hair who have 
the best of it; but this time it 
is our turn. Mr. Mill, it is well 
known, has met with women in 
his life who have inspired him 
with respect, not to say reverence 
and devout admiration; and it 
seems, at the same time, though we 
are less clearly aware of the reasons 
which led him to that conclusion, 
that the right of voting for mem- 
bers of Parliament is a very high 
privilege in his eyes. Thinking 
thus, he has looked abroad upon 
the world, and has seen two evi- 
dent and distinct facts. The first 
is, that the British Constitution re- 
wards with a vote every citizen 
who rents a house above a certain 
rate, and who pays his taxes, and 
does nothing to which the law can 
take exception; the other, that in 
the midst of the mass of British 
citizens who pay rent and taxes 
there are a goodly number of 
women—women who have nobody 
belonging to them, who are their 
own protectors, and sometimes 
their own bread-winners, but who 
pay their rents and parish-rates as 
punctually as their male neigh- 
bours, and can read and write, and 
(presumedly) do sums in the Rule 
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of Three. It would show a con- 
tempt for the intelligence of the 
reader—of which, heaven forbid 
we should be guilty—did we supply 
him with the natural inference, 
Nothing can be more clearly in- 
evitable than that Mr. Mill should 
have made this inference, swayed 
as he was by admiration of the 
franchise and respect for women. 
Thus it has happened, that it is to 
Us, and not to womankind in gene- 
ral, or to a class more open to gene- 
ral appreciation, that the philoso- 
pher has devoted his thoughts, 
Alas, few are the thoughts nowa- 
days which are devoted to us! 
There was a time when we were 
not in a position to attract the pity 
of a Radical Reformer; when other 
people turned other kind of regards 
in our direction, and when the lack 
of a Representative was not the 
fear which most appalled us. But 
those days are over. Time and 
Providence have had their will of 
us, and we stand apart before the 
world, almost—horrible thought! 
as if we were men. We have to 
take care of ourselves and make 
our own way. We have houses and 
servants, and pay our rates, and 
treat at first hand, without any 
softening medium, with the world. 
It is in these hard circumstances 
that Mr. Mill’s pity, nay, rather 
his sympathy and sense of justice, 
beams upon us. We are not, as 
other women, cared for and minis- 
tered to. It is, then, only justice 
that compensation should be given 
us, and that we should be as other 
men. 

This is the beautiful and benevo- 
lent inspiration which Logic itself, 
as applied to human affairs, has 
breathed into our champion. But 
let it be at once and distinctly un- 
derstood, that it is we, the Female 
Householders of England, who are 
the heroines of the crusade. Not 
you, young ladies, who still dwell 
in that bower of chintz or dimity 
which is yours by parental permis- 
sion. Not you, fair ladies, who 
share the dwellings of your lords. 
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You have no more to do with it 
than if you were young Guardsmen 
- or Foreign Ambassadors. To be 
canvassed, to possess the sweet re- 
sponsibility of a vote—to decide 
upon the rival merits of Sir John 
and Lord Harry—is a promotion 
that nobody ever dreamt of for you. 
Providence has not given us the 
same advantages; but Mr. Mill is 
kind, and means to make it all up 
to us. Our disabilities suggest to 
him not barren sympathy, but 
legal redress. He cannot give us 
back the life and the friends whose 
absence makes us what we are, but 
he can set us on a level with our 
next-door neighbours, who are 
householders like ourselves. Thus 
he has classified us and given us 
a new place in creation. He has 
made us out to be something less 
than woman, something almost 
man. We live in our own houses, 
hired or otherwise; we pay our 
taxes punctually; we break no 
laws. In our case Logic demands 
that the penalties of sex should 
be abolished, and this is how 
Mr. Mill means to do it. If he 
could make us as strong as men, 
or endow us with a profession, or 
justify us in wearing, like them, 
a concise and useful costume, it 
would be but a small matter. It 
is a vote that he means to give us— 
that celestial, all but divine privi- 
lege which makes the face of the 
working man to shine prospectively, 
and fills the soul of Beales with 
eloquence. It is this gift of the 
gods which Mr. Mill has decided to 
bestow upon us as a compensation 
for all our troubles; but it is upon 
the women who are householders, 
and not on the indiscriminate sex, 
that his favours are to fall. 

The logic of the argument is such 
that even we, tlie blessed recipients 
of the boon, are silenced, and cannot 
tell what to say against it. It is 
quite true, and we are profoundly 
sensible of the fact, that though 
there are silly persons among us, 
we are far from being in general 
such fools as men; and that, per- 
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haps, looked at as a matter of 
public spirit, for the salvation of 
the country it might come to 
be our duty to put our shoulders 
to the wheel. But then that re- 
sult should be come at in a magni- 
ficent miraculous way, by such a 
general breaking down of the eco- 
nomy of government as happens 
now and then in the little kingdom 
of a household when the mistress 
happens to be out of the way. To 
be promoted by being made voters 
is a mode of promotion which strikes 
us dumb. Such a thing might even 
happen as that, aghast at the fright- 
ful exactness of the reasoning ard 
force of the analogy, the victim 
might take the insulting gift, and 
appear to accept it, being bound in 
the silence of indignation, and un- 
able, out of sheer despite or con- 
sternation, to say a word. This 
might be, and accordingly it be- 
hoves us to face the monster while 
yet there is no power in him. 
Women are very well off, as we 
have already said; and yet we are 
but human creatures after all, and 
we are badly enough off as it hap- 
pens. We have to go into the 
heart of the battle, and get wound- 
ed; and our wounds are more evi- 
dent than a man’s. His are private 
to himself, and nobody bas any 
right to carry him salves and dress- 
ings, and try to make it up to him; 
whereas we, whose old-maidenhood 
or widowhood is unconcealable, have 
all the empirical attempts of doctors 
and philosophers to meet and de- 
feat. But it is not we, the objects 
of Mr. Mill’s practical benevelence, 
who ask for any compensation or 
make any outcry about our defi- 
ciencies. It is the hot-headed 
young women who would like to be 
of a little more importance in the 
world, and who envy a man’s privi- 
leges of going where he likes and 
doing what he likes, and are fool- 
ish enough to think that with his 
freedom and their own powers they 
could do everything, who make 
ridiculous claims on our behalf on 
the pity of the world. Probably, 
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even some of ourselves were hot- 
headed young women in our day, 
just as our brothers, respectable 
. men who nowadays are wonder- 
fully indifferent to the vote which 
has so long been theirs, were half 
out of their senses at the. time of 
the old Reform Bill, and thought it 
the only good upon earth worth 
fighting for. In the same way it 
is probable that once upon a time 
we, being young and ardent, chafed 
at the restrictions of women, and 
thought it hard that a blockhead 
in whiskers should be considered 
capable of protecting or directing 
us. These were the days when it 
was hard to feel the bondage of 
conditions, even of the gentlest 
kind—when the young soul wanted 
to do all and have all, and enjoy 
all and suffer all—when the pain- 
fulest discipline of all was the care 
that kept one out of danger, and 
controlled one’s impulses, and kept 
one’s existence safe and in shelter, 
and when it was very hard to be a 
woman, to be unable to fight or to 
work, or to rush into adventure or 
to make any impression on the 
world. In those days the woman’s 
disadvantages were always before 
the girl’s eyes, who chafed at them ; 
but then the girl was not a woman, 
nor did she know the life she un- 
dervalued, nor was she, thank hea- 
ven! a householder. If she had 


been, with what avidity would she 
not have rushed at Mr. Mill, and 
snatched out of his hand that vote 
which should raise her to what she 
re Sa equality with the other 


inhabitant of the universe; though 
probably only to throw into his 
face again when she found out 
what it really was. But this hot- 
headed creature is not Us. We, 
for our part, long and long ago got 
used to being women, and found 
out that it was not so unpleasant a 
lot. By degrees, it occurred to us 
to be anything but envious of men 
—to find that most. of them, in real- 


ity, instead of being the free, bright, - 


brave creatures we had dreamed, 
required a vast deal of propping up 


and stimulating, to keep them with 
their front to the world—and that \ 
the pangs, physical and spiritual, / 
which belonged to us as women, | 
had moments of compensation, ek- 
quisite and priceless, of which no 
other kind of being could be capa- 
ble. Thus we have all, or mostly 
all, reconciled ourselves entirely 
with our species. It is a curious 
fact, but still itis a fact, that by 
the time we have reached the re 
sponsible age at which alone we 
could become eligible for Mr. Mill’s 
statistics, we have got rather com- 
placent than otherwise about our dis- 
tinctive character as women; have 
got, as it were, slightly proud of our- 
selves, slightly, kindly contemptu- 
ous of any other kind of organisa- 
tion, and have acquired a certain 
tolerance of man in the abstract, as 
of a creature who, on the whole, 
considering all his disadvantages, 
can be made something of. We 
say man in the abstract, for, of 
course, a particular man may still 
be the ideal hero or horror of even 
the most middle-aged existence. 
This is the state of feeling to 
which, in most cases, the woman 
who is a householder has arrived. 
And it is to this kind of woman— 
heaven save the mark !—that Mr. 
Mill, in his logic and justice, is 
going, of all things in the world, to 
offer a vote! 

It is to this kind of woman that 
the privilege is offered; and yet the 
probabilities are that Mr. Mill, though 
he is a great thinker and a man 
of genius, knows little about this 
kind of woman. Youth, gaseous 
and vehement, is in possession of 
the stage-—actual youth, or that 
kind of post-dated youthfulness and 
inexperience to which women who 
do not marry and have plenty of 
leisure are subject. We do not pre- 


_ tend for a moment to insinuate that 


young ladies in general have the 
slightest desire for political privi- 


‘leges; but yet the women who feel 


they are injured by being created 
women, and who chafe at the limi- 


-tations of sex and are fierce on the 
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subject of equality with man, are 
generally young. They are young 
in reality or in spirit—they are 
ready (theoretically) to snatch at 
anything that will prove them to be 
on an entire level with the envied 
male creature, who can be a soldier, 
or a doctor, or a priest, or a states- 
man — occupations which human 
prejudice has declared unsuitable 
for his indignant sisters. And it is 
this development of woman in gen- 
eral which monopolises the talk on 
the subject. It is an immensely 
clever, very amusing, sometimes 
very charming and interesting class ; 
for it is just as likely to be a generous 
young soul that does not quite know 
what to make of itself which is 
throwing off its exuberance in this 
way, as a strong- minded woman 
expressing her natural instincts. 
But it is not this class from 
which female householders are 
drawn ; their equivalent in existence 
is not to be found in the ranks of 
ambitious and theoretical youth. 
The class in society which the real 
female householder resembles most 
is that of the real male householder, 
which is a species sufficiently well 
understood. When this animal is a 
small tradesman, and of a limited 
order of intelligence, he is very apt 
to be political ; but everybody 
who has any practical knowledge 
must know that the farther 
one ascends the social scale the 
less importance generally does the 
possessor of the franchise give to 
his vote. It may be wrong, very 
wrong, and unpatriotic — probably 
it is so—but still this is the fact. 
Great, rich, educated, and intel- 
lectual communities suffer themselves 
all over the country to be repre- 
sented in Parliament by men elected 
by the publicans and small shop- 
keepers of their respective regen 
Except in a rare public crisis, or i 


acase which personally interests 
themselves, few men of intelligence 
and education take any trouble 


about their individual votes. If 
they are sufficiently ambitious and 
self-denying and leisurely to think 
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of going into Parliament them- 
selves, or if they are deeply in- 
terested for somebody else who en- 
tertains that intention, the personal 
motive is strong enough to rouse 
them; but the mere gratification 
or duty of exercising the franchise 
is one which experience proves does 
not very deeply affect the higher 
classes of English electors. What 
seemed so great a matter in old 
> to the ardent politicians who 
did not possess it—what even still 
possesses an attraction, people say, 
for the working classes, though 
they do not take the trouble they 
might do to qualify themselves 
for its possession, comes to be a 
very indifferent privilege to the 
mass of men, whose confidence in 
British destinies and public opinion 
makes them lazy about per- 
sonal exertion. This has been the 
result to the English middle-class 
voter who is the father of a family. 
It is to precisely the same class, 
modified by the difference of sex, 
naturally more indifferent to public 
events, less open to political in- 
fluences, and less disposed to take 
any trouble about the matter, to 
which, and not to the enthusiastic 
female champion, Mr. Mill would 
extend the franchise. Reasoning 
from the example already be- 
fore us, it is not difficult to 
form an idea of the effect. If our 
brother, who was once ardently 
political, whom we can remember 
dimly through the mists of youth 
as a frantic adherent of Reform, 
and indignant critic of the ten- 
pound franchise which still ex- 
cluded an enlightened politician 
living in his father’s house from 
the exercise of that divine right, 
has sunk into the mildest indiffer- 
ence to the vote of which he has 
been long in full possession, and 
seldom takes the trouble to make 
any use of it, how should we, who 
always looked upon it with more 
reasonable eyes, be expected to 
excite ourselves on the subject ? 
We have public opinion in our hands 
to a considerable extent already. 
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That delicate power which reigns 
high over all voters and constituen- 
cies is susceptible to the touch of our 
finger—and you think we will take 
the trouble to disturb our tranquillity 
and come out of our domestic empire, 
and descend to the poll with 
the greengrocer! Mr. Mill is 
a great philosopher, but there 
are things in heaven and earth 
undreamed of in his ‘philosophy. 
It is evidently in his mind, 
as in the mind of many men, 
that to make a human creature 
& woman isto do it a wrong and 
an injury — and many intellectual 
girls are of the same opinion. But 
such is not our idea, who are the 
people whom it is his special in- 
terest to befriend ; and we do not 
want to be hoisted up on an 
artificial platform, to put us on a level 
with man. Long before he med- 
dled with the matter nature had 
arranged that question for us. If 
we had votes, we are already so 
even with man that we would do 
with them just what.our equal and 
neighbour does with his. And 
what our neighbour does with his as 
& general rule—his indifference to it, 
his carelessness about its possession, 
the way in which he permits it to lie 
dormant — must be known to 
everybody interested in such 
questions. 

In all this, as our readers will 
perceive, wehave taken whatis the 
reasonable and logical view of Mr. 
Mill’s proposal — not considering 
it as a revolutionary measure in- 
tended to bring in Womanhood 
Suffrage as a balance to the Manhood 
Suffrage, which some of his friends 
are disposed to fight for. We have 
considered only the existing state of 
the representation, and the class 
of women who fulfil all the con- 


or, as our clever contemporary, the 
‘Saturday Review,’ describes it, ‘a 
lass with a tocher ’—for whose bene- 
fit the proposed measure of reform 
was intended, the chaos would be 
too comically bewildering for any 
ordinary imagination. If the two 
who are vulgarly supposed to be 
one fies had two votes, and pos- 
sibly (one has known such cases) 
two opinions; if the grown-up 
daughters possessed and exercised 
the franchise; if all womankind, 
wise and foolish, had this new 
power, if power it can be called, 
suddenly bestowed upon them, with 
the charm of novelty and amusing 
unexpectedness to tempt them for 
at least once to its exercise—then 
no doubt the weary world might be 
tickled by a new sensation, and re- 
presentative government execute 
avast joke for the entertainment 
of Christendom. But this cannot 


\be supposed to be Mr. Mill’s in- 


tention. It is, no doubt, on the 
Female Householder that he takes 
his stand; and she is a middle- 
aged, unexcitable, sober - minded 
person, not enthusiastic at all, feel- 
ing no particular sense of injury— 
perhaps, on the whole, conscious 
that she is very well off. The fairy 
gift of the philosopher would fill 
her with no exultation. It would 
not make her feel herself better or 
more on & level with man. Thank 
heaven she is under no very pro- 
found impression of the superiority 
of man! His shadow does not 
stand between her and the sun, 
as it does with some of the young 
ladies. She is willing to yield to 
him the war-paint and the feathers, 
and would not deck herself out in 
them for the world. This is the 
ungrateful client whom Mr. Mill 
has taken up. There are women 


ditions necessary to a man for the @who think they would like his 


— of a vote, and who 
ave nobody to vote for them. 
We have acknowledged the per- 
fect logic of the proposal, and its 
unanswerableness as an argumenta- 
tive case. But if, instead of this, 
it was indiscriminate womankind— 


offering, but, unfortunately, they are 
not the women who are qualified 
to receive it. It is, as in Victor 
Hugo’s last novel, where, after 
the hero has triumphed over the 
immense resistance of nature, and 
done the thing that seemed impos- 
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sible, all his gigantic labour is made 
of none effect by the caprice of a 
trifling little female soul. So in the 
case of the Franchise for Woman, 
Mr. Mill might triumph like Gilliatt 
over the impossible and the absurd. 
He might triumph over nature and 
common sense and the House of 
Commons; he might dare the 
tempest and the treacherous sea and 
the monsters of the deep; and yet, 
when he had don@ all, he might 
find that he had reckoned without 
the principal party concerned, and 
that the woman for whom he had 
been working was more impenetra- 
ble than the mysterious monster 
and the overwhelming storm. For 
he would have been acting upon 
the delusive representations of hot- 
headed young persons, who think 
they would like to be men; and he 
would find out, to conclude with, 
that the object of his cares was not 
young nor had any objection to 
being a woman; and that he and 
his franchise were as indifferent, 
nay, as appalling to her, as Gilliatt 
was to the unconscious lady of his 
love. 

And at the same time the philo- 
sopher and logician would prove, 
as he never before proved in his 
life, how cruel and weak and foolish 
and short-sighted a thing was that 
logic which would fain establish it- 
self as a power among men. He 
would prove, without meaning to do 
so, how, when human creatures and 
not intellectual speculations are to 
be dealt with, it was the blindest 
leader that ever led the wayfarer 
into a ditch. If some malicious 
spirit, who hated logic, had been at 
the helm of affairs, it could not 
have been more perfectly contrived. 
For, to look at the mere premises, 
without going any deeper, it is clear 
that the proposition is perfect. 
There are women who manage their 
own affairs in everything as po- 
tently and sagely as if they were 
men. They have cast anchors in 
the soil and given hostages to so- 
ciety, and have the deepest interest 
in the maintenance of the Constitu- 
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tion: every condition required of the 
British elector is fulfilled by them, 
and they have no man to represent 
them in the political world and give 
their vote. Their exceptional posi- 
tion is created, as it were, by the 
fictitious state of society, which has 
entirely departed from the primitive 
rule under which woman seldom 
lacked a representative.  Oivilisa- 
tion has placed them where they are, 
at the heads of households of their 
own, and has given them a man’s 
responsibilities, and justice demands 
that they too, as well as the man 
who hews their wood and draws 
their water, and is, perhaps, as in- 
ferior to them in sense and educa- 
tion as in social position, should 
have their voice in the legislature. 
The case is so clear that we feel 
almost ashamed to say anything 
against it: and yet, is it not as 
false and as foolish and contrary to 
all the interests of humanity and 
verities of life as if it had been a 
fool’s fancy instead of a philoso- 
pher’s scheme? Far be it from us 
to attempt to demonstrate why, in 
this case, wisdom is folly. We are . 
too deeply aware of the illogical 
character of our feminine under- 
standing to dream of opposing any- 
thing that might pretend to be 
reasoning to a conclusion come to 
by Mr. Mill. Heaven be praised 
that it is our inalienable privilege | 
to contradict and to refuse! No. 
law, human or divine, logical or. 
illogical, has ever yet been able to 
take from a woman that glorious 
power of refusal by means of which 
she can now and then avenge a: 
great many female wrongs. } We 
do not take our stand upon—logic: 
let it be called instinct, intuition, 
or what you will. The Syllogism is 
perfect, but the conclusion is insane 
and ridiculous. It is for Mr. Mill— 
who knows about it so much better 
than we, or any woman does, who 
has given his life to the considera- 
tion of those wonderful complica- 
tions of thought which leaven all 
error with a little truth, and almost 
all evil with a little good—to show 


? 
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how it happens that a thing which 
is irresistible as a logical proposition, 
may be utterly impossible and absurd 
as a human fact. We ourselves are 
aware that life in the simpler shape 
canoot be managed upon strictly logi- 
cal principles, that pure reason has 

_ to give way every day to the per- 
plexing arrangements of Providence 
and the perverse dispositions of men. 
Oan it be that Mr. Mill has never 
yet learned this great yet common 
truth ? 

Women have been signally un- 
lucky in their champions and de- 
fenders. Scarcely a soul has ever 
opened his or her mouth on the 
subject without conveying a more 
or less express insult to his self- 
constituted clients. “Woman is 
the lesser man,” is their universal 
sentiment—or rather, woman is a 
creature who has been deeply, fun- 
damentally injured by not being 
made aman. For ourselves and our 
adherents, we beg to give the most 
unqualified contradiction to this 
popular fallacy. We are not men 
spoiled in the making, but women. 
We have our own uses in this 
world, and the loftiest genius and 
most admirable wisdom could make 
no expedient to replace us weré we 
to strike work. People write about 
us as if we were a curious sect, or 
imperfectly known species; and 
yet we are quite the half of hu- 
manity. Never man existed yet 
whose being was not more closely 
connected with that of women than 
with that of other men, notwith- 
standing that he speaks of us as if 
we were a tribe in the South Seas. 
This affectation is of the widest 
range, and wonderful are its varie- 
ties; but it is entirely founded 
upon the curious delusion that we 
ought to have been men, and that 
it is to our unending humiliation 
and disadvantage that we are not 
men. But as it happens, that is not 
our opinion. We are used to being 
women. On the whole, strange as 
it may seem, we like it. Girls may 
object, and do object, to the dis- 
abilities which are sometimes rather 


hard upon them; but by the time a 
woman has come to the mature age 
at which she can understand herself 
and her destiny, she has in most 
cases got to see the justice of it, and 
learned to identify herself distinct- 
ly in the world. So far as the de- 
signs of God may be judged from 
His works, He did not intend us 
either for ploughing or voting. He 
did not create us to carry guns or 
make speeches; we were not even 
sent into the world to produce 
poetry or excel in the fine arts. By 
chance now and then a woman may 
be found who is capable of any or 
all of these things; but if she gives 
up her own existence to it, then 
God’s purpose is defeated in her, 
The trouble He took to make her 
different is rendered of no avail, 
and she is of no more use than if 
she werea magn. It is worth while 
to keep this fact plainly before the 
eyes of a benevolent legislature. 
Equality of place or of rights is 
evidently not the chief thing our 
Maker was thinking of in our crea- 
tion. Whatever logic may choose 
to say on the subject, instead of 
being of one standard of height, we 
are of .a thousand different big- 
nesses and littlenesses; and not 
only so, but we are two distinct 
creatures in this world. A hus- 
band’s duties are not the same as 
his wife’s, neither are those of a 
brother and sister identical. God’s 
creation is rich and varied, not 
blank and monotonous. Identifi- 
cation of the two halves of humanity 
is monstrous as Well as foolish; and 
we protest that a woman isa woman, 
and not a spoiled and imperfect 
man. 

It is, however, evident enough 
by what means women have got 
to be talked of as if they were an 
odd and imperfectly understood 
tribe. It is because, in speaking of 
them, nobody dreams of speaking 
of all women, but only of the curi- 
ous assemblage of detached women 
who choose to present themselves 
before the world as representatives 
of their sex. Of such are the 
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twenty ladies who have petitioned 
Parliament for political privileges. 
They are individuals not without 
influence, and with more than the 
average intellect; but it scarcely 
needs to be pointed out how great 
and grievous a mistake it would be 
to legislate for one half of humanity 
on the basis of the wants and wishes 
of a small and exceptional class. 
These atoms that float uppermost 
are no more representatives of wo- 
men than they are of men. No 
man dreams in private life of con- 
sidering that the lady who reads 
papers in a Social Science Congress, 
or addresses a political meeting, is 
a type of his own sisters or daugh- 
ters. In reality, this exceptional 
woman is often, strange as it may 
seem, a very womanly and lovable 
person ; but she has chosen to sepa- 
rate herself to a certain extent from 
her kind, and she must take the 
penalty. It is hard, however, when 
the ‘penalty has to be paid, not by 
the exceptional class, but by the 
general sex. That the sneers which 
the former have provoked should 


fall upon us is perhaps not to be 
avoided, and sneers break no bones ; 
but that we should be legislated 
for as if we were all exceptional 
women is a real injury, and at the 
same time a most unphilosophical 
act. It is this misconception evi- 


dently which has led Mr. Mill 
astray. He has probably, like 
most public men, been brought 
into contact with many women of 
this class. He has found among 
them, no doubt, an amount of lively 
and bright intelligence which no- 
body dreams of denying to them, 
and he has accepted them as the 
type of universal womankind. It 
is a compliment, no doubt, in one 
way, for we are far from being, in 
general, so clever as they are. But 
still to be clever, to know how to 
write and talk, is not everything. 
They are too clever to be accepted as 
our representatives. They have arti- 
ficial wants and capabilities which 
are not the capabilities and wants of 
women. To them, or at least to 
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some of them, the hustings them- 
selves would not be particularly 
offensive, and a public appearance 
at the poll a merely ordinary oc- 
currence. They have done harder 
things in their day, and there is in 
reality no reason why they should 
shrink from the friendly applause 
or even the frank commentary of 
the crowd. But all these things, 
which are not contrary to the habits 
of the exceptional woman, are con- 
trary to our habits; and it is a 
strange failure of the broad and 
philosophical view which we have 
a right to expect from Mr. Mill, 
that he should accept without ques- 
tion as our representatives, persons 
who represent us as little as he re- 
presents the fox-hunters of England. 
Has it never occurred to him to 
look deeper and find out the real 
springs of life which move within 
the hearts of women? It seems a 
piece of presumption to ask such a 
question of a man who has perhaps 
looked deeper into the fountains of 
thought than any other living man; 
but the breadth of his sage and 
large intelligence does but in the 
present case bring into fuller relief 
the extraordinary misconception, 
the inhuman formality of reasoning, 
which has led him into his present 
position so far as this subject is 
concerned. He, if any man could, 
should have been able to under- 
stand that one half of the human 
race must be something ‘more and 
something else than a mere shabby 
repetition of the other half—that a 
creature with duties and functions 
so different, and an organisation so 
distinct, has been created for some 
purpose of her own, and not to 
jostle man in everything he is doing, 
and contend with him for a ,miser- 
able equality. This is the strange, 
humbling view of life which has 
been taken by Mr. Mill, and it is 
also apparently the view which has 
been taken by his feminine ad- 
herents. It is a kind of view 
which would be pardonable to sheer 
inexperience. Youth, which knows 
only the externals of existence, 
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which has never found out the 
great inward influences which really 
are the only things important in it, 
might be excused for thinking that 
it would ennoble a woman’s exist- 
ence or enlarge her sphere to give 
her a kind of humble participation 
in political life; but how a man of 
large experience and deep acquaint- 
ance with life could for a moment 
entertain such a notion is some- 
thing mysteriously unexplainable. 
We cannot tell in what secret sug- 
gestion, in what association or 
memory, the ideasmay have arisen 
in the mind of the philosopher. It 
looks like the kind of vague, bene- 
volent desire to give a protégée 
something, which occasionally stirs 
the mind of men who are imper- 
fectly acquainted with * women. 
What would she like? It must be 
something general—a present to 
the sex; and Mr. Mill may have hit 
upon the expedient of giving her a 
vote, just as a helpless private in- 
dividual in similar circumstances 
would give a bonbonniére of unusual 
grandeur and absurdity. It may 
have been this; or it may bea device 
of Satan to stultify a great intel- 
lect, and demonstrate how foolish 
a wise man can be. It is one 
or it is the other; but we do not 
think it is intended for an insult, 
though it looks like it, to woman- 
kind. 

If, however, by any wild chance, 
Mr. Mill was to succeed in his at- 
tempt—if he could manage to con- 
struct a law, of which 4 few excep- 
tional women might take advan- 
tage—he would find himself but at 
the beginning of his troubles. The 
party of ladies who have rallied 
round him are not of a kind that 
would long care to confine them- 
selves to voting. There is nothing 
in the hustings to frighten them; 
and with them, as with men of their 
own class and education, the true 
zest of politics would soon be found 
to lie in the privilege, not of being 
represented, but of representing. 
Far be it from us to undervalue 
that inexpressible advantage of re- 


presentative government which is 
supposed to secure us our liberty 
and our special happiness as the 
most favoured of nations; but still 
it is the fact, as we have already said, 
that when an English gentleman is 
profoundly excited by an election, 
it is generally because he wants to 
be himself returned, or to return a 
friend as Member of Parliament, 
and not because the exercise of the 
franchise is in itself peculiarly in- 
teresting or glorious. Such would 
no doubt be the effect also with the 
ladies. It would be slow work 
merely to vote; and logic, which 
would have introduced women into 
the Parliamentary constituency, 
could not possibly stop there, but 
must fulfil its own conditigns, and 
make the represented eligible as 
representatives. The one privilege 
follows naturally upon the other. 
Many women are possessed of the 
highest administrative gifts, as his- 
tory has proved over and over 
again; indeed, it is one of the forms 
of genius most possible to women. 
There are also among them many 
individuals with a very pretty gift 
of eloquence. Why should they be 
excluded from the House of Com- 
mons? Why should they be ex- 
cluded anywhere? If God put 
woman forth as a kind of incom- 
plete version of man, spoiled by 
some imperfection in the making, 
why then by-all means let us have 
what machinery is necessary to 
bring her up to the sole model; let 
us have steel for her ankles and her 
spine, and let us remedy, so far as 
we can, the oversight of Providence: 
but if, on the other hand, it should 
happen that God’s work after all 
is not a blurred essay, but a real 
creation with a purpose; and that 
& woman is a distinct being, with 
distinct work and aspirations; and 
that the other being who inhabits 
the world, and is more to her, as 
she is more to him, than man can 
ever be to man, or woman to 
woman, is no more her equal than 
she is bis,;—why, then, for hea- 
ven’s sake, let us give up the 
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impertinences of legislation, and 
leave God’s creature as she is. It is 
a question which, as being ob- 
scured by an obstinate popular 
fallacy, and darkened by mvch 
counsel without wisdom, would be 
well worthy to employ in real dis- 
criminating examination the facul- 
ties of such a mind as that of Mr. 
Mill. 

And here &@ woman may be per- 
mitted to say a word in her own 
person. We reject Mr. Mill’s offer- 
ing, though he means it to be com- 
plimentary. Twenty literary and 
other exceptional women in London 
may speak for a hundred or two 
more of their like, scattered over 
the kingdom; but we speak for the 
mass, which is not exceptional, 
which writes no books, and paints 
no pictures, and wants no votes; 
and, above all, for the female house- 
holders who are intended to be the 
special heroines of the movement. 
We decline Mr. Mill’s proposal 
totally, and without equivocation. 
In consideration of what he has 
been, and of what, let us hope, he 
again may be—not a hot-headed and 
absolute logician, but a philosoper, 
wise to judge, and slow to make 
arbitrary conclusions — we forgive 
him for having so far misconceived 
us. His mistake proves that he is 
human and fallible, like all his 
fellow-creatures ; and we will forget 
the offence, if he repeats it no more. 
But if Mr. Mill perseveres in his 
foolish delusion—if he drags our 
names, which are spotless, and not 
for vulgar mouthing, into schedules 
and statistics—if his uncalled for 
championship continues to expose 
us to the smartness of newspaper 
articles, and the gibes of honourable 
members, and all the little witti- 
cisms of all the little wits,—not 
even certain sacred words of true 
love and reverence which he has 
uttered in his lifetime, and which 
women cannot but remember in his 
favour, will deliver him from our 
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indignation and resentment. We 
will not come in a mass, and break 
his windows, like his friends of the 
Reform League, nor burn him in 
effigy, nor mob him on his way to 
the House of Commons; but yet, as 
he will have insulted us in the most 
subtle and penetrating way, so will 
we—for a crowd has no conscience 
—nourish an everlasting enmity and 
scorn of him. 

Whether Mr. Mill may care for the 
threat we cannot tell. This, how- 
ever, is our answer to bis proposal, 
and to the petition of his ad- 
herents. Our ambition is not of so 
small a character as to be satisfied 
with the privilege of voting for 
members of Parliament. Neither 
have we the slightest desire to be 
permitted to do as men do, and 
copy their occupations. We have 
our own, which are at least as im- 
portant, and more in our way. 
When we happen to be compelled, 
by force of circumstances, to do 
things that are generally reserved 
for men, we have, in most cases, 
found that we were able to do them, 
heaven be praised! If the poor 
souls were to try ours, the result 
might be different indeed. But, in 
the mean time, we are women, not 
“lesser men.” We are content with 
that place in the world’s economy 
which God has given us. When 
our work slips out of our hands, 
and we find our opportunities over, 
and that the world no longer stands 
in need of us, then it will be time to 
inquire whether we can find a 
different kind of situation, as it 
were, in the system of the universe. 
But, in the mean time, all our 
powers are necessary for our own 
individual work ; and Mr. Mill must 
pardon us if we decline to seek an- 
other place, until it is proved to us 
that we are not honourably employ- 
ed, and of sufficient use and ser- 
vice to our fellow-creatures in the 
condition of life in which God has 
placed us. 
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OF WHOM TO “‘HUNT THE BEAR” WITH. 


Mr. Brieut, in speaking of some 
public man ¢’other day, called him 
one “with whom he would not 
like to hunt a bear.” The expres- 
sion was significant enough in its 
reflection on that loyalty one looks 
for at the hands of a faithful com- 
rade. I suspect the world has a 
large proportion of people with 
whom one would not go bear-hunt- 
ing. Fair-weather friends — people 
to be “dined” or to dine with— 
abound. Men who stand to you 
in adversity are rarer, but men 
who accept danger with you are 
rarest of all. Now, I am inclined 
to believe that this peculiar short- 
coming is less the result of coward- 
ice than of the sort of indecision 
and indetermination which come to 
men in almost all cases of divided 
action. The man who hunts the 
bear with you has his own ideas 
of what he ought to do, and how 
and when he ought to do it, which 
may not be yours: he speculates on 
the work before him, not alone with 
reference to its intrinsic difficulty, 
but also with reference to his own 
powers to accomplish it. He may 
have his own notions of the best 
way to kill a bear—one of which may 
be to run away and entice the animal 
into an ambuscade; or he may ima- 
gine that a bear is more easily dealt 
with when wearied with fighting 
and after a hearty meal, so that he 
waits till the beast should have 
eaten you before he engages him. 

This is pretty much the present 
position of the Prusso-Italian alli- 
ance; and the Prussians are just 
now muttering, and not very in- 
audibly, that it does not pay to go 
bear-hunting with Italy. 

When these two friends went out 
to hunt the bear, they settled be- 
tween them, with due care and at- 
tention, the separate share each 
should take in the enterprise. He 


who was the stronger, more up to 
bear-fighting, and had besides the 
sharpest knife, was to attack the 
beast boldly in front; while the 
other, weaker and less well armed, 
was to assail him behind, and, 
though not expected to be able to 
inflict a fatal wound, so to worry 
and torment the creature as to turn 
his attention at times from his 
stronger enemy, and prevent his 
directing his full and undivided 
powers against him. 

Such was the division of labour 
duly allotted with reference to the 
competence of each. Prussia went 
in with a will, and we saw how she 
acquitted herself. Not that she 
conquered without a severe struggle 
and some ghastly wounds. The 
Bear fought, as all knew he would 
fight. Fortune was against him— 
it has almost always been against 
him—but he fought as if bravery 
and a bold will must beat even Fate 
in the long-run; and it is not a bad 
theory, though it take long to prove 
it. Prussia was always, however, a 
little too soon—a very little some- 
times, but still just enough for the 
Bear; and the result was, she beat 
him. For not only had the Bear 
certain sluggish habits which he 
would not give up, but he thought 
the man who hunted him had the 
same, and never gave him credit for 
having learned more active ways 
or using a sharper knife than his 
grandfathers. 

The much-boasted needle-gun con- 
tributed only a small share to these 
successes. It was in combined 
action, in rapidity of movement, in 
the perfection of an organisation 
that forgot nothing—not even the 
planks for a bridge, nor the points 
for the broken railways—that the 
Prussians showed their superiority 
to the Austrians. Their waggon- 
trains and their ambulances were 
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all more perfectly constructed ; 
even their cavalry, the arm in which 
Austria had once no rival, were 
more powerfully mounted than the 
enemy. Nor was it the least of their 
advantages that they began the 
game, and stole, not one, but several 
moves from their adversary. The 
bloodless triumph of the march 
into Saxony was an immense~ en- 
couragement to a young army, and 
furnishéd no small proportion of 
that dash and élan which has car- 
ried them to the gates of Vienna. 

The odds on the Austrian side 
would have been overwhelming, if 
there had been time to mass the 
troops of her allies. Had the Han- 
overians made good their retreat, 
and united with the Hessians, and 
both fallen back on the army of 
Wurtemberg, whose right would 
have rested on Bavaria, the Prus- 
sians would never have dared their 
onward march into Bohemia. But 
M. Bismark well knew the slug- 
gishness of his countrymen. All 
was to be done by surprise, and he 
did it. He surprised the Hanove- 
rians in the west, and the Austrians 
in the east. As to the Bavarians, 
he judged they would wait, like 
patient people, till their time came 
to be devoured; and he judged 
wisely. They sat blowing the froth 
off their beer for a couple of weeks, 
and only came out to fight when 
there was not the shadow of a 
chance in their favor. 

Now, while Prussia was doing 
all these things, she was, and not 
very unnaturally, somewhat im- 
patient to learn what her ally in the 
south was contributing to the com- 
mon success. I have heard—I have 
not seen them—but I have heard 
on authority which it would never 
occur to me to doubt, that very 
significant telegrams arrived in 
Florence, and such questions as, 
“What are you doing? ”—* When 
will you move ?”—* Are you really 
in earnest?” were asked more than 
once. Prussia, no more than any 
one else, expected that Italy could 
take the Quadrilateral. Such a con- 
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quest made no part of her pro- 
gramme; but she did, and she had 
a right to expect that Italy would 
occupy the two hundred and fifty 
thousand Austrians in Venetia, 
and prevent their being sent to 
reinforce the army under Benedek. 
Cialdini’s plan of campaign would 
certainly have done this. His 
project was, while employing the 
strong garrisons of Mantua and 
Verona by a faint attack in 
front, to have crossed the Po, and 
moved to the rear of the fortresses, 
and between them* and Venice— 
thus cutting off this line of com- 
munication, and compelling the 
Austrians, if they came out from 
their strongholds, to fight between 
two hostile forces. This would not 
have captured the Quadrilateral nor 
taken Venice, but it would have 
given ample occupation to the Aus- 
trian army. La Marmora’s rashness 
and unskilfulness frustrated the 
whole plan. He crossed the Mincio 
with three divisions, and contrived? 
that they should never meet till 
they were driven back defeated. 
So little of combined action was 
there in the attack, that Oialdini 
never heard of it till the telegram 
in the evening brought the tidings 
of the disaster. There are scores 
of stories afloat in explanation of 
this unhappy blunder; some ascribeg 
it to La Marmora’s jealousy of Cial- 
dini, and his desire to strike a great 
blow before his rival should enter 
the field; some to false information 
supplied by the spies, who declared 
that the Austrians were totally un- 
prepared for attack; and some, 
again, aver that the King was in 
fault, that his impetuosity became 
unmanageable, and that worse might 
have come if he had not been suf- 
It would 
have been difficult, however, to 
have met worse fortune. The first 
division was almost cut to pieces, 
and the army that moved at day- 
break with music at the head of its 
columns was hurled back over the 
Mincio at evening, broken, shatter- 
ed, and defeated. 
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That they fought, and fought well, 
there cannot be a doubt. The Aus- 
trian Archduke’s despatch bears 
the highest te..‘*mony to their gal- 
lantry. The offx.;;; especially dis- 
tinguished themselves and thie lists 
of killed and woundea show how 
dearly the enemy won their vic- 
tory. 

But victory it was, and victory 
it need never have been if Cial- 
dini, crossing the Po when Oerate 
crossed the Mincio, had moved on 
the Austrian rear as La Marmora 
assailed their front. The very worst 
thing, however, which the unlucky 
day of Oustozza inflicted was, the 
eight days’ total inaction that fol- 
lowed it. The Italians were not 
able to rally soon enough after de- 
feat, to diminish the significance of 
their disaster. Had they taken the 
field in two or three days after the 
battle, their accounts of how little 
they had suffered would have been 
more generally credited; but eight 


ays passed in which nothing was 


done. Recruits moved up to fill 
the gaps in the torn ranks, and 
wounded were drafted in hundreds 
to the rear; but beyond some ca- 
valry patrols on the river-bank, not 
a soldier stirred. 

Not only did the defeat of Cus- 
tozza arrest the onward march of 
he force under La Marmora, but it 

mpletely disconcerted all OCial- 
dini’s plan, and obliged him to 
make a retrograde movement, and, 
retiring from the Po, fall back upon 
Ferrara. When the Prussians, 
therefore, heard that the King was 
inactive, and Cialdini in retreat, and 
these tidings first reached them in 
all the bold and unqualified brevity 
of the telegraph, they certainly were 
little pleased with the comrade with 
whom they had gone to hnnt the 
Bear. While these reverses were 
befalling their allies, the Prussians 
were in the full swing of success, 
and marching on from victory to 
victory, and all the less disposed to 
tolerate the excuses or explanations 
of misfortune. Oan Italy do no- 
thing? Has one defeat overthrown 








her? Was it the entire army was 
worsted at Oustozza? If La Mar- 
mora be incompetent, have they 
no one to replace him? Oan Oial- 
dini do nothing but march between 
Ferrara and the Po? And, last of 
all, where are these wonderful vo- 
lunteers who, when last we heard 
of them, were studying the march 
to Manich? , Such were only a few 
of the pleasant interrogatories the 
Prussians pelted their friends with 
during this wearisome interval. 

Now, to be fair, one may blame 
La Marmora’s rashness, and censure 
his want of generalship to any ex- 
tent, but it is unjust to condemn 
the Italian army for not doing that 
which no troops in Europe could 
have accomplished. It was before 
that same terrible Quadrilateral the 
French Emperor halted the day after 
Solferino, frankly confessing he was 
not prepared for a siege of two years 
or longer. Grand and great as the 
late battles in Germany were, the 
Prussians never attacked a position 
to be compared with the “ pl.iteau ” 
before Mantua. 

It is neither fair nor generous, 
then, to censure the Italians for their 
defeat. It was their Balaclava charge; 
and just as rash, just as hopeless, 
just as murderous, as its prototype. 
To all seeming, the Prussians had 
the lion’s share of the fighting; but 
in reality this was notso. A mere 
glance at the map will show that 
the “terrain” on which the Italians 
had to operate was, besides being 
full of difficulties, extremely limited 
in extent. To the north of Pes- 
chiera lies the Tyrol, where any- 
thing but partisan warfare would 
be impossible. To pierce between 
the fortresses is to move on a line 
of less than thirty miles in extent, 
exposed to sorties from the different 
garrisons ; to cross the Po, and march 
on Rovigo, compels a general to lead 
his troops into Lyphas and Lertian. 
All that Italy could really hope to 
do was to employ the full force of 
the Austrian army in Venetia, and 
prevent their sending one man to 
the north. They took, however, a 
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different measure of their power. 
They thought themselves a full 
match for the enemy; and they 
burned with a noble ardour to show 
their countrymen that an Italian 
army could take the field without 
an ally on their flank. ‘t is true, 
Italy desired much to annex the 
Venetian states; she wished to ex- 
pel the foreigner from her s@l, and 
round off her territory with com- 
pleteness; but none of these did 
she so ardently long for as to gain 
a great succees in the field, to assert 
the military spirit of her people, to 
show Europe that Italians could 
fight. 

There is very little of what we 
would call public opinion in Italy, 
but there is a great sensitiveness 
in the Italian people to the judg- 
ments passed on them from with- 
out. None but one who has lived 
amongst them could believe how 
painfully are felt here the occa- 
sional censures of our leading Eng- 
lish journals, and how men wince 
under the lash of a sarcasm, more 
or less merited as it may be. Some 


ugly phrases that had of late drop- 
ped from the ‘Times’ gave deep 
offence, reflecting, as they did, on 
national courage, and they longed 
for an occasion to prove that they 
were unmerited. The taunts of the 
French press, however, gave even 


graver offence. The sardonic tact 
of the Frenchman has no echo in 
the Italian nature; indeed, the 
language could not lend itself to it; 
and the half-polite hints about the 
proper studies and proper occupa- 
tions for the people of the Penin- 
sula, were about the most insulting 
things that could be written or 
read. 

The Parisian journals never wea- 
ried of telling the Italians that it 
was to French bravery and gal- 
lantry they owed everything; that 
to the war of ’59 Italy had contri- 
buted little beyond the battle-field ; 
and that to engage in any great 
military enterprise without France 
was to precipitate the ruin of the 
country, and restore the old rotten 
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governments, with all their abuses, 
and all their enormities. This 
threat, varied and embellished in 
an infinity of ways, became a stock 
subject of French journalism. 

he French newspapers are not 
only more able in style and more 
eloquent in tone, than the Italian, 
but they possess a far wider range 
of knowledge, and a more extended 
sympathy with the general condi- 
tion of Europe. They have in con- 
sequence, an immense influence in 
Italy, seeming to carry in their 
columns the collected opinions of 
the world upon the fate and for- 
tunes of the country. 

It would appear half a paradox 
to say it, but Iam ready to declare, 
that the stern judgments of English, 
and the flippant impertinences of 
French journalism have had a great 
share in precipitating this war, for 
which Italy was far from being pre- 
pared. 

We may succeed, or we may fail; 
we may win Venice, or we may lose 
Lombardy ; but one thing is certain, 
we must fight. Such was the lan- 
guage one heard on every hand :— 
in the clubs, in the cafés, amongst 
grave politicians in salons, and from 
Facchini, as they lounged on the 
Mole. There was a splendid stake, 
it is true, on the board; but what 
they wanted was to show the world , 
that they knew the game, and could 
play it. 

Oome what might, cost what it 
should, they must stamp manhood 
on the nation as well as unity. A 
war only could do this. To obtain 
Venice by diplomacy, to make it a 
matter of barter or purchase, was to 
leave Italy under the contemptuous 
sentence of that generous ally, who 
daily reminded her of all she had 
done for her, and how helpless she 
would be without her. 

The Prussian alliance offered it- 
self at a most apropos moment. It 
served national interests, and it spar- 
ed national susceptibilities. An ally 
who was fighting five hundred miles 
off could scarcely come to one’s 
rescue in a critical emergency, or 
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cover a disastrous retreat; while at 
the same time, he could fully em- 
ploy one hand of the enemy, if not 
4 ee 5 more.” This was ex- 
actly what Italy wished; and if she 
has not made of the opportunity all 
that she hoped, it is simply because 
it was impossible. Austria would 
only meet her where and when she 
pleasd. She gave battle on the 
field of Custozza, because every 
condition was in her favour; and, 
even ,if she were to fail, the guns 
of the fortresses’ would cover the 
retreat and make pursuit too haz- 
ardous. 

The chances of an Italian success 
at sea were tar greater. Her fleet 
was more numerous than the Aus- 
trian, stronger in ironclads, and, it 
was believed, better manned and 
better officered. Much also was 
calculated on as to the disaffection 
of the Austrian crews, all recruited 
as they were from the Italian pro- 
vinces of the Empire; but this spe- 
culation, like-that which impugned 
Hungarian loyalty, was soon found 
to be a fallacy, and the cheers for 
the Kaiser that rung from every 
ship as she went into action pro- 
claimed how falsely these people 
hac been represented. The Italian 
payers are honest enough in admit- 
ting this. 

The -sea-fight off Lissa was as 
grest a fiasco as the land-battle at 
Onustozza. The whole night before 
the engagement was passed by the 
Italians in two ineffectual attempts 
to «'sembark troops for the attack 
on tie forts. A heavy surf and a 
strong wind frustrated the first at- 
tempt. The second was interrupt- 
ed by a signal of recall, the look- 
out | aving signalled that “the Aus- 
trian fleet was approaching in two 
columns under sail and steam;” 
and so little time was there given 
for preparation, that the boats were 
only drawn up when the order was 
passed to form to meet the enemy. 
Admiral Persano, who was on board 
the ironclad Re d'Italia, suddenly 
changed his flag to the Affondatore, 
a ram of great strength and speed 


recently built in England, and car- 
rying a heavy armament. 

The first shock of battle was 
directed against the “Re,” who was 
attacked at once by four sbips of 
the enemy; a terrific fire was pour- 
ed into her at close range, and 
while she was reeling from the 
shock her sternpost and rudder 
were @arried away, and she was 
rendered unmanageable. Fa de 
Bruno, her gallant captain, seeing 
the Austrian frigate Hapsburg 
bearing down to ram him, prepared 
to board; the crash, however, of 
the tremendous mass that came 
down, cutting the frigate to the 
water’s edge, soon destroyed all 
hope of this, and the Re went 
down almost instantaneously, the 
marines in the tops firing as they 
sank, and cheering with a last cry, 
Viva l Italia! A little episode of 
this terrible tragedy is worth pre- 
serving. Boggio, the deputy—one 
whose clever and witty speeches in 
the Chamber, and whose pungent 
articles in the papers, had won him 
considerable reputation—was on 
board the Re. He was the friend 
and guest of the admiral, who had 
invited him to see the campaign 
and chronicle it. When Persano 
determined to change his flag, Bog- 
gio asked if he should accompany 
him, and the admiral replied, half 
carelessly, “‘ You may, but I scarcely 
think there is room in the boat.” 
“In that case I remain where I 
am,” said Boggio. When the ac- 
tion began, and the three Austrians 
were seen bearing down upon the 
devoted Re, Boggio, with allusion 
to the Affondatore, which means 
“the sinker,” said, “It seems to 
me that to-day it is the passive, and 
not the active part of this process 
—sinking—is to be ours.” These 
words, uttered calmly as he held 
his glass to his eye, were his last. 
Within a few minutes the Re was 
“rammed,” and she sank immedi- 
ately. * 

Soon after, the Palestro, a small 
ironclad, took fire from a shell, 
which traversed her coal-bunkers. 
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Her crew fought manfally, till the 
flames .reached the ammunition 
chamber, when she blew up, only 
thirteen escaping out of a crew of 
nigh three hundred. After this 
the action became a series of 
unguided, undirected movements. 
The Re de Portogallo attacked the 
Austrian three-decker Kaiser, and, 
striking her in the bow, carried 
away her bowsprit and figure-head 
—the bust of the Emperor. Broad- 
sides were given and taken, wound- 
ed and drowning men rescved, but 
nothing decisive done on either 
side. The list of eight killed and 
forty wounded on all the remaining 
Italian ships does not convey the 
impression of any close or warmly 
contested engagement ; and. at three 
o’clock the Austrians sailed away to 
Lissa—the Italians claiming, as a 
triumph, that they occupied the field 
of battle. 

Where was the admiral with the 
Affondatore all this time? That 
is a question I am not disposed to 
touch on, all the more as a council of 
war is already sitting to investigate 
this point. The language of the 
public press here is loud in his 
condemnation, but still weak and 
moderate in comparison to what is 
heard in every society. I have no 
doubt that he will have a fair trial. 
It will give me pleasure if he come 
through it with honour. He has 
served with distinction on former 
occasions, and is a popular man in 
the world. 

That the Austrians should call 
Lissa a victory is intelligible enough, 
and that the Italians should be dis- 
ome to contest the point, is no 
ess easy to understand. One thing, 
however, is clear: the result has 
thrown great gloom and depression 
over Italy; as, however unmatched 
they deemed themselves against 
Austria on land, they always be- 
lieved that at sea the enemy could 
have no chance against them. I 
have more than once heard it dis- 
cussed as a doubtful question, 
Whether the Austrians would go 
out to meet them? But which of 
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us thought the Austrians to be sail- 
ors, or that they could come out of 
a sea-fight as victors? Their ships 
did next to nothing in the Baltic; 
and the general impression was 
that the Italians if ever they met 
them, would have “given a good 
account of them.” 

And so goes on this war, from 
the first day to the last reversing 
every prediction and overturning 
every prophecy that men made 
about it. 

We have seen the slow-moving 
Prussians marching and mancuvr- 
ing with the rapidity and precision 
of the best troops of France; we 
have seen what we used to think a 
mere militia—the landwéhr—meet 
the finest regiments of Austria and 
overthrow them; we have seen the 
splendid cavalry of Hungary and 
the Banat ridden down and routed 
by Pomeranian huzzars; and now 
we have to see the united fleets of 
Naples and Sardinia, on whose 
equipment and perfection the nation 
has actually squandered millions, 
sunk or scattered by an Austrian 
squadron manned with crews of Ital- 
ian origin, and believed to be heart- 
felt haters of the flag they served 
under, 

The sea fight at Lissa teaches us 
little, either as to the power of ar- 
tillery or the resistance of iron- 
plating. What was done was done 
by the ram; and all naval men 
are agreed that he who goes at 
his enemy with a will, must either 
sink him or cripple him. Even 
wood against iron will succeed 
in such an encounter. There was 
plenty of dash and some very 
hard fighting, in this action, but 
no great skill. The confusion 
was such that it was hard at 
times to say who was friend or 
enemy; and Tegethoff naively re- 
marks in his official report, “ It was 
a happy accident that made the 
‘Sards’”—so he persistently calls 
them—“ paint their ironclad ships 
a pale grey, or we might often have 
mistaken them for our own.” 

It will thus appear that neither 
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by La Marmora nor by Persano is 
Italy likely to take that place, or 
win that distinction, to which she 
aspired. She has fought bravely, 
and shed her blood freely. From 
the highest to the humblest of her 
population, all have offered them- 
selves freely to this war. Nor has 
it been a mere burst of enthusiasm, 
to subside soon after into a luke- 
warm indifference: the nation is as 
eager this moment for the fight as 
on that memorable daybreak when 
the King took his affecting leave of 
his people and left for the camp ; 
and yet with all this, they have 
not been fortunate. Fortune has 
looked coldly on all their gallantry ; 
and it is not merely that they have 
not conquered, but they have not 
made that impression on the enemy 
which should have so occupied him 
as to embarrass him in his dealing 
with another foe. 

In one word, if the Italians had 
not permitted Austria to send some 
eighty thousand of her Italian 
army to the north, Prussia would 
never have consented to a peace 
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till she signed it at Vienna. These 
fresh troops, with the Archduke 
who had already led them to vie- 
tory, have exactly turned the scale, 
and determined Prussia to treat. 

Since the so-called cession of 
Venice to the French, the Italians 
have seen no enemy in the field— 
for of course it would be idle to 
talk of those Garibaldian exploits 
in the Tyrol as war; and with 
mere garrisons in the fortresses 
the Austrians have marched north- 
wards to reinforce the army before 
Vienna. ' 

This is the Prussian grievance; 
and hence it is rumoured M. Bis- 
mark has taken little heed of his 
ally’s claims to an extended fron- 
tier, and not even condescended to 
express an opinion on that vexed 
and vexatious question—the line of 
the Italian Tyrol. 

“The Italian is not the man to 
hunt the bear with,” say these 
stubborn northerners; and bad 
luck has imparted a sort of corro- 
boration to a most unfair judg- 
ment. 


THE BILL OF COSTS. 


When men go to law, I believe 
that in general they pay little at- 
tention to the possible cost of the 
suit. There is a claim to be ad- 
vanced, or a right to be defended, 
or a demand to be resisted, which 
are quite sufficient to engross all 
anxiety. Once actually engaged in 
the process, the game becomes too 
absorbing to admit of a thought 
beyond the issue. Gain and amour 
propre get inextricably intermin- 
gled, and the desire to win rises to 
a passion. Your lawyer is all this 
time not merely your agent, he is 
your affectionate friend, your trust- 
ed ally and adviser. You go to 
him for counsel and guidance, and 
you go to him besides for encour- 
agement and consolation. He is 
a sort of well of official sympa- 
thy, of which you drink at all 
hours, happily unmindful the while 


that every draught of the precious 
spring is noted down with a cor- 
responding six-and-eightpence ap- 
pended to it. 

The day comes, however, when, 
Victor or Vanquished, this friend’s 
mission is to cease, and his good 
offices to terminate. You know 
that he has done certain things on 
your behalf, and you remember be- 
sides, the warm interest he has 
vouchsafed you, the mnumberless 
little occasions in which he has 
shown consideration for your feel- 
ings, and you recall small traits of 
attention, that, coming from a class 
of men the world is so prone to 
censure and sneer at, actually ele- 
vate humanity in your esteem. “If 
these things can be done in the 
green wood,” say you to yourself, 
“what may not be expected from 
archdeacons and deans? ” 
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What a shock then is it to your 
feelings, excited as they are, when 
this man’s bill of costs comes in, 
and you find not only are all the 
formal interviews between you duly 
recorded and estimated, but every 
chance meeting, every passing ren- 
contre in the street or the market- 
place, ay, even to little hospitable 
confabulations over your own 
sherry in the azure dimness of 
your own cuban. There they are, 
all of them, with the formidable 
title of “Consultation,” as if that 
absurd incident that happened you 
at Boulogne, or that little adventure 
of yours with the widow in Wales, 
should ever figure in this shape, 
and come back to your mind as- 
sociated with a demand for thir- 
teen-and-fourpence. I know of 
no bitterness to compare with the 
revulsion of that moment. Never 
before has human nature appeared 
to you so mean and so despicable. 
What! you ask yourself, is this the 
man you have been associating 
with, at such a sacrifice to all your 
tastes and liking? Whitebaiting 
him at Greenwich, and imposing 
him upon your friends as a worthy 
fellow at bottom? For whom you 
have stooped to what score of 
meannesses in apologies for this or 
that in his behaviour? Is this the 
creature—you call him creature 
now—whom you have treated as 
an intimate or an equal; telling 
him your choicest stories, regaling 
him with your dryest amontillado, 
and recounting for his edification 
those little traits of your early life, 
which, had it not been for the in- 
dolence of your disposition, would 
have, ere this, made you a Cabinet 
Minister or a Lord Chancellor? Is 
this the serpent you have been 
nursing in your bosom? For a 
while the whole wide universe 
seems hateful and repulsive, and 
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you actually dread the commonest 
intercourse with your fellows, lest 
your passing greeting or your fare- 
well rise against you in six-and- 
eightpences. 

One’s first smack of this draught, 
I repeat, is about the very bitterest 
sup that human lips have ever 
tasted. With use and frequency, I 
believe, men come to think less of 
it, just as dropsical people think 
nothing of being tapped. What 
led me to this thought at this 
moment, was the idea of that man 
who now is about to come forward 
with his bill of costs, and who, 
although he has done next to no- 
thing in the suit—being only called 
in at the very end of the action, 
but being, as he is, at the head of 
the profession—is likely to make 
a stunning charge for his services. 
I megt that eminent practitioner, 
Louis Napoleon, who succeeded to 
the business of his uncle, and who, 
it must be owned, has greatly en- 
larged the connection, and extended 
the dealings of the House. He it 
is who now waits to be paid, not 
by the client who called him in, for 
he is ruined, but by that other party 
—Prussia—who has gained the suit, 
and is largely in funds.* As a gen- 
eral referee, he has done a capital 
stroke of business of Jate years; 
and though, when he set up. the 
world had got into a humdrum 
habit of not quarrelling—grumbling 
a little over their differences may- 
be—even sulking at times—and now 
and then hinting to a neighbour, 
You wouldn’t have done this to 
So-and-so, yet, on the whole, pre- 
ferring anything to a row, and re- 
garding the quarrelsome fellow as 
the common enemy,—with all this, 
I say, he yet contrived, and very 
soon too, to set folk by the ears. 
He managed to estrange and sepa- 
rate old friends—to make those who 





* This was written and sent to us from Italy on the 8th of August, and the 
mysterious intimation, application, demand, or whatever it was, to Prussia, 
speedily justified O’Dowd’s foresight. We have not had time to hear from him 
since Prussia’s answer was so meekly accepted, which we regret, as we haye no 
doubt O’Dowd’s views on the subject would be worth listening to. 
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used to trust each other suspectful 
and suspicious—to widen small 
breaches -—to make  misunder- 
standings serious differences; and 
although every year had its new 
row, sometimes breaking out into 
an actual fight, or smouldering on 
to blaze up more fearfully here- 
after, his eternal cry was, “I am 
a Man of Peace. All I ask for 
is to live on good terms with 
those around me, Show me the 
people who love industry and 
quiet, and they are my friends; 
war is a barbarism,” and suchlike. 
These plausible speeches being all 
freely heard and very much ap- 
plauded—especially by John Bull, 
who has a large bump of credulity 
which only needs to be fed with 
something ministering to his na- 
tional vanity to become inexhaust- 
ible—have grown into proverbs; 
and men repeat such sayings as 
“The Empire is peace,” ‘“ When 
France is contented, the world is 
tranquil,” and a great deal more 
of the same sort of Brummagem 
oracular stuff, till by mere clink of 
repetition they acquire credence. 
The Imperial party in France are 
great proficients in what theatrical 
folk call “patter,” and they rattle 
along with their praises of their 
system at an astounding pace. 

At last, however—it took some 
years, but at last—the world has 
begun to see that this same peace- 
maker was in reality at the bottom 
of every row and disturbance in 
Europe. It must be owned he had 
great faculties for the task he as- 
signed himself. He had great pa- 
tience, great furtiveness, and a long 
memory. He knew besides how, 
after a long peace, men indispose 
themselves to believe that war can 
ever come back again, and with 
what stunning effect a sudden de- 
claration of hostilities would fall 
upon Europe. What a prestige of 
power would attend him who should 
be the first to take the field again! 

With these and a French army at 
his back, what might he not do in 
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French politicians, with a candour 
which does them credit, avow that 
the present wars of the Continent 
were all hatched by the Emperor, 
M. Forcade not alone admits this, 
but he proceeds to show the im- 
mense advantages it was calculated 
must accrue to France when the 
Austrians and Prussians, worn out 
and exhausted by a long and bloody 
struggle, should appeal to the great 
arbiter for his judgment. 

The belief was that Prussia must 
be beaten, but not until after such 
a@ campaign as would have reduced 
the Austrian army to a mere skele- 
ton of its former self, and left 
Austrian finance in hopeless bank- 
ruptey. To the full success of the 
French Emperor’s plans, the war 
should be vacillating for a while in 
its fortunes, and not too speedy in 
its termination. It should be a 
war in which each of the combat- 
ants should put forth all his re- 
sources, and exhaust them in the 
end. While the armies were fight- 
ing, there would have been, it was 
calculated, ample time to study the 
feelings and learn the sympathies 
of Germany,—to what goal na- 
tional ambition directed itself,— 
how this or that population re- 
garded the issue,—and how far the 
long-contemplated policy of a Rhe- 
nish Oonfederation might or might 
not be possible. Last of all, there 
should be time to be assured as to 
the policy of Russia, and the cer- 
tainty of her non-intervention. As 
to England, the French Emperor’s 
mind was easy. He knew well 
that our boasted neutrality is sim- 
ply our isolation read backwards. 
The ties which once united us to 
certain Continental states are loos- 
ened, if not broken, and we stand 
as much aloof from Europe as if our 
island were in the mid-Atlantic. 

The events have frustrated all 
this ingenious policy. Bismark 
and the needle-gun have discon- 
certed one of the fairest schemes 
of the greatest plotter of Europe. 
Not only is Austria beaten—which 
was “not in the bond”—but she 
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is beaten in less than a fortnight! 
She is beaten, besides, so complete- 
ly, that about the terms accorded 
her by her conqueror there can be 
neither cavil nor question. The 
tricky resource of introducing 
France into the quarrel, by making 
the cession of Venice to her, was a 
failure; because Italy, backed up 
by a strong ally, would not submit 
to an indignity which might have 
cost her a revolution. What, then, 
was left to Louis Napoleon in this 
emergency? He had exhausted 
his skill and his threats together ; 
and in turn he had threatened Aus- 
‘tria and Prussia and Italy, and 
each rejected the menace and went 
his way. Prussia very soon show- 
ed that she meant to deal with 
Austria directly, and without the 
intervention of another; and Italy 
had already displayed a spirit of 
independence which French writers 
speedily characterised as_ ingrati- 
tude. Nothing, then, was left to 
the great arbitrator but sulk and 
the waters of Vichy. 


Still they have not done with 


him yet; he was consulted in the 


suit. Prussia had asked counsel of 
him; Austria had sent messages to 
him; and Italy had been constantly 
“at his office.” Business is busi- 
ness. These things cannot be done 
for nothing; and the day to send 
in the bill is coming. 

It is.the common cry of the 
client, #hen the case is over, What 
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did you do forme? And we may 
hear it now, and from each corner 
of Europe. Not that it will avail 
in theleast. Some mystical speech 
to the maire of a small town 
—some enigmatical sentences to a_ 
sous-prefet — will tell us some fine 
morning that whenever Continental 
boundaries are meddled with, France 
must be consulted, and that where 
frontiers are to be rectified, she has 
a word to say too. The litigants in 
this late action will speedily know 
what this means. Indeed, one of 
them, the chief, is already asking 
how much is there to pay? For- 
tunately we live in a generous age, 
one remarkable feature of which is, 
that when a strong state is pressed 
on to acquit a debt, she always 
does so at the expense of some 
small country in her neighbour- 
hood. If Prussia, therefore, should 
say some fine morning to France, “I 
am not aware that I owe you any- 
thing for my late successes ; I don’t 
think you either aided me by men 
or money; still, not to fall out on 
a small matter, I am willing to let 
you have ,” the assignment 
will in no wise surprise me. . 

Will France send in her account 
to Italy too? IThalf opine not. A 
crafty creditor scarcely likes to 
dun his debtor in a moment of 
anger. Italy is very angry—so 
angry that she is quite capable of 
throwing the bill in his face. And 
what then? Ay, what then? 


OUR GARIBALDI. 


When a man has passed several 
years .of his life out of England, 
as has been my fate, he comes to 
discover that, no matter how dili- 
gently he may read his ‘ Times,’ 
correspond with his absent, and 
converse with his present, friends, 
there will be a vast number of 
changes in his country of which he 
will remain unconscious, and a va- 
riety of new interests, new com- 
binations, and new names, of which 
he will be in total ignorance. 
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I have been made to feel this 
deficiency—for such it certainly is 
—most painfully within the last 
few weeks. Never, perhaps, is a 
man’s ignorance the cause of so 
much shame to him as when he 
finds himself unable to reply to a 
foreigner on some question regard- 
ing his country, the answer to 
which, to all seeming, ought to be 
easy and prompt. 

The late riots in Hyde Park 
have gained a widespread noto- 
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riety abroad, and even in the midst 
of the great events which convulse 
the Continent, men discuss the 
strange spectacle of a popular ris- 
ing in London; and all eagerly in- 
quire who that remarkable man 
may be who holds the peace of the 
capital in his hands, and upon 
whose goodwill and pleasure de- 
pends the fate of two millions and 
a quarter of people. 

“Qui est M. Beales?’ is the 
question that meets me at every 
moment. In my club, or in my 
café, as I sit under the shade of 
an ilex ina tea-garden, or sip my 
lemonade on a bench, I am assailed 
by the same reiterated demand, 
“Qui est Beales?’ and, to my 
shame and disgrace, do I acknow- 
ledge I cannot teil them. I re- 
member some one telling me of a 
Norfoik farmer—a well-to-do and 
responsible man—who had _ never 
heard of the Duke of Wellington ; 
and in the narrowness of my self- 
sufficiency I bestowed a contemp- 
tuous pity on the man’s ignorance; 
and here am [ just as uninformed, 


just as dead to my country’s great- 
ness, and actually unable to reply 
to the question, ‘Qui est Beales?” 


Now, if it were not that I am 
looked on in our village as a species 
of authority on English affairs, and 
have, on more than one occasion, 
acted as umpire in the discussion 
of some disputed matter of British 
life and manners, I might have had 
the courage to own that I couldn’t 
tell, and might have pleaded my 
long absence from my country as 
an excuse for my ignorance; but I 
bethought me of what would become 
of my prestige if Beales should 
turn out to be some new star just 
rising above the horizon, and whose 
brightness and splendour were 
about to amaze and illumine all 
Europe! Had they asked me who 
was Moses of the trousers, or Mor- 
rison of the pills, I might have 
found some answer at least ready 
at hand; but “ Qui est Beales?” 
overcame me completely, and ,my 
confusion betrayed my ignorance. 
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Newspapers have such a gossip- 
ping trick of late years of giving 
little current notices of popular 
characters, that it is no longer safe 
to throw off ‘fancy biographies,” 
or I might have been tempted to 
sketch a life of Beales from the 
promise of early boyhood to the 
ripe fulfilment of the man Beales at 
the head of his ‘* roughs,” and in 
all the pride of his following. But 
I was afraid of this, I say, lest 
the ‘Manhood Suffrage Gazette’ 
or ‘The Complete Chartist’ might 
have contradicted me next week by 
showing Beales as a creature of 
womanly tenderness and with a na- 
ture of shrinking bashfulness and 
humility. I abstained, therefore, 
and fell back upon that vulgar re- 
source by which so many men in 
difficulties like my own have pro- 
fited,—availing themselves of that 
pleasant sophism that affects to find 
in the representative men of one 
nation the correlatives of another; 
and just as Americans speak of 
Cooper as the American Walter 
Scott, and people in Manchester 
call Bright a Brummagem O’Con- 
nell, and Prussians style Bismark 
a German Cavour, so did I clutch 
at the analogy, and declare that 
Beales was “our Garibaldi.” 

Now, be it remembered, in these 
rough-and - ready comparisons, it 
is not the disparity between the 
imitator and the original is the 
thing to be regarded ; it ise pain- 
ful and almost humiliaffmg fact, 
that a nation, a whole people, should 
accept as the ideal of a certain 
excellence, something that bears 
scarcely any relation whatever to 
the original type. When we talk 
of an Irish diamond, or an Irish 
peer, it is not that we sneer at the 
mica or the mock coronet—we only 
think compassionately of the peo- 
ple who imagine the one to be a 
gem and the other a greatness. 

Now, as I know Garibaldi per- 
sonally, and respect him sincerely, 
it was not without much reluctance 
I took refuge in. this “pious fraud.” 
I knew well that Hyde Park was 
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not Calatafini, nor were the no- 
shirts-at-all a bit like the red shirts 
of the Garibaldians. I was won- 
derfully consoled, however, by 
thinking that Sir Richard Mayne 
might stand for the most atrocious 
follower of King Bomba, and that 
no better representative of cold- 
blooded cruelty and dissimulation 
could easily be found than Mr. Wal- 
pole, his manner on receiving the 
deputation being characterised by 
all that insolence of office, sternness, 
and pitiless contempt for popular 
feeling, which mark the genuine 
Tory!!! Beales est notre Gari- 
baldi, and we gave him to you just 
as we give you British brandy—it 
is not cognac, but it suits the Brit- 
ish taste fully as well; it is fiery, 
hot, and variously adulterated, but 
we like it, and even if we did not, 
we couldn’t afford better. 

Our public men never weary of 
telling us that we are not a military 
people; but at the same time they 
would not willingly see the old 
bull-dog spirit, as it is called, die 
out amongst us, and, just as the 
butcher said to his child, “Be a 
good boy, Billy, and you shall kill 
a lamb,” so our late rulers may have 
hinted to our people, You may not 
be able to fight the Prussians, but 
you shall thrash a policeman. You 
haven’t got the needle-gun, but you 
are dead shots with a brickbat! 
These are days of competitive exa- 
minations, in which men must prove 
their fitness for what they aspire 
to. Go smash the Park railings, 
tear up the young trees, and break 
club windows, and you will estab- 
lish an incontestable claim to a 
fuller representation. There is a 
Siamese connection between man- 
hood suffrage and the bludgeon! It 
is the cant of certain men in Parlia- 
ment to deny your fitness for poli- 
tical privileges ; disprove all this 
by showing what a terror you can 
be to your fellow-citizens! 

The most serious part of the 
whole of this grim comedy is the 
supremely - ridiculous picture we 
present to all Europe. Our author- 
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ities derided, our public force de- 
feated, and our metropolis given up 
for some hours to the brutal vio- 
lence of an infuriated mob. Ima- 
gine such a drama performed in any 
other capital of Europe, and say, is 
it with a Minister of State Mr. 
Beales would have held colloquy the 
next morning, or with the Procu- 
reur du Roi? It is fitter to presume 
that Mr. Beales well knew that the 
meeting in Hyde Park could not 
have been for purposes of discus- 
sion—was merely meant for intimi- 
dation! What immunity could he 
have promised himself if his follow- 
ers had gone on to acts of sack and 
pillage? Was his ambition to play 
the part of Garibaldi, even to its 
blunders? and did he mean that 
Hyde Park should be his Aspro- 
monte ? 

Who knows, however, if it was 
not another great master-mind of 
Europe he was bent on imitating, 
and that what was passing in his 
mind, when he invaded the Park, 
was a “rectification of frontier” ? 
If so, he must have been gratified 
to find how completely the doctrine 
of non-intervention is understood, 
and that its precepts are as thor- 
oughly admitted in the *“ Home” 
as in the Foreign Office. The 
household troops looked on during 
the conflict as impassively as if they 
had been plenipotentiaries. Now, 
I ask, would it be tolerated, even 
in America, that a private citizen 
should present himself before a 
Minister of State and make terms 
for the safety of the capital? In 
the most revolutionary hour of 
the Continent — when dynasties 
tottered on every side, and thrones 
were tumbled over like nine-pins— 
who ever saw anything like this? 
It is true that when the Bourbons 
fell at Naples the peace of the cap-- 
ital was confided to the professional 
thieves and housebreakers; Liberio 
Romano having organised the “* Cam- 
orra” into a regular force, and made 
them so effective that for weeks the 
city enjoyed an immunity from crime 
unknown in the happiest times. 
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But was London reduced to a con- 
dition to call for so bold an experi- 
ment? and if so, could Beales have 
answered for his ‘‘ Camorra’ as cer- 
tainly as Liberio Romano could 
respond for his? Now, either the 
acts of the Hyde Park mob were 
acts of indiscipline, and show how 
little our Garibaldi resembles the 
original, or they were done in ex- 
ecution of orders—in which latter 
case I suspect I know where Beales 
ought to have passed the evening, 
not to speak of the days, that were 
to follow it. 

It was disgrace enough that 
the few policemen were left to 
struggle unaided against the mob 
of a great city, without the added 
shame of that congress to which 
Mr. Beales invited himself the next 
morning, wherein he defined the 
conditions of the armistice, and 
suggested terms for a peace. 

These demonstrations are out of 
place in England. They do well 
enough in countries where there 
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is no popular representation, and 
where the masses, having no ex- 
ponents, must. come forward and 
pronounce for themselves. If they 
came there for discussion, it is 
surely not unfair to presume that, 
to the arguments already listened 
to from the lips of Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Bright, and Mr. Mill, — the 
‘** Bealeats,” they could not add 
much; and if they came only for 
menace, the sooner they were sup- 
pressed the better. 

Whatever be the diseases of our 
body politic, they have more or 
less of a chronic character, and are 
not to be treated by the heroic 
remedies which find faith in Conti- 
nental countries. Garibaldis are 
out of place with us. Even the 
great original, with all his integ- 
rity and self-devotion, his honesty 
of purpose and clean-handedness, 
would not find in England the sort 
of abuses he could attack with 
success. An imitator of him is 
simply a nuisance. 
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THE LEGACY OF THE LATE GOVERNMENT. 


TnerE is the best evidence to 
show that already, to an extent 
beyond what could have been ex- 
pected, Lord Derby’s Administra- 
tion is conciliating the goodwill of 
Parliament, and acquiring the con- 
fidence of the nation. Sober-mind- 
ed men, by whatever party nick- 
names distinguished, are beginning 
to perceive that something more is 
required in the rulers of a great 
empire like this than the _profes- 
sion of a political faith extrava- 
gantly liberal. The conviction has 
dawned upon many, and will by 
degrees be received by more, that 
neither at home nor abroad have 
the affairs of the country been 
managed of late as they ought to 
have been. In the midst of an era 
of so-called unexampled national 
prosperity, in which the springs of 
commerce were continually relaxed, 
and each successive year brought an 
increase to the public revenue, we 
find ourselves suddenly involved 
in a crisis such as has not been 
witnessed either here or elsewhere 
since the bursting of the great mo- 
netary bubble of 1825. Schemes 
got up with the fairest prospects 
of success—companies formed for 
the attainment of objects appar- 
ently the most — legitimate—col- 
lapse and come to grief with a 
rapidity and to an extent which 
are without a parallel in the history 
of commercial undertakings. And 
banks, constituted on _ principles 
approved if not introduced by the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
after flourishing for a while, and 
‘establishing an enormous connec- 
tion, stop, one after another, and 
involve in irretrievable ruin all who 
were in any way connected with 
them, whether as shareholders, de- 
positors, or creditors. Meanwhile, 
in a stratum of society beneath the 
level of that in which the influ- 
ences we are now describing usual- 
ly operate, a state of things has 


arisen which it is far easier to de- 
plore, and even to censure, than to 
amend. Our _ working-men seem 
no longer to be masters of them- 
selves. They cannot make their 
own bargains with their employers, 
nor is it allowed them to accumu- 
late their small savings with a view 
some time or another to become 
themselves employers of labour. 
The tyranny of the trades’ unions 
is something not to be told. They 
dictate the wage which each man 
is to receive; they tax him for the 
benefit of the common fund; they 
determine for whom he shall work, 
and on what terms, not only as re- 
gards money payments, but regu- 
lating the amount of time which 
he shall devote to his business; 
and they set their faces against 
every invention which has for its 
object the increase of production 
at a diminished cost of personal 
toil. Finally, the terrible truth 
has come to light, that when, by 
sickness or old age, the poor man 
becomes chargeable to his parish, 
he is subjected, through the mal- 
administration of the poor-laws, © to 
the grossest ill-treatment, which 
attains its height exactly in those 
places, and under the management 
of those men among whom we 
find the staunchest supporters of 
the late Government, and the loud- 
est clamourers for Parliamentary 
Reform. 

It is idle to say that all these are 
incidents, upon the bringing on or 
the aversion of which the Govern- 
ment of the day could exercise no 
control. It is ridiculous to argue 
that, because England is a free 
country, the social condition of 
the English people is no fit subject 
for the interference of Cabinets or 
Legislatures. If it be not the duty 
of the Cabinet to propose, and 
of the Legislature to pass, meas- 
ures which shall render social life 
continually more enjoyable to all 
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classes, we really do not understand 
for what purpose Cabinets and 
Legislatures exist. But at least it 
will be admitted that Governments 
neglect their duty which fail to 
maintain the supremacy of law at 
home, and leave a country power- 
less to resist any sudden attack 
from abroad, though enormous 
sums may have been voted by the 
Legislature for the attainment of 
that object. Let us see, then, how 
far late administrations have com- 
pensated for their mismanagement 
of other matters by a wise atten- 
tion to these two rival points; by 
such a vigorous yet conciliatory 
administration of the law as to 
secure for it the willing obedience 
of the people—and by keeping on 
foot armaments both at sea and 
on shore sufficiently formidable to 
* meet an emergeney should it occur, 
yet not so large as to subject us in 
time of peace to the burdens which 
are borne readily enough when war 
is forced upon us. 

Of the extent to which late Gov- 
ernments have caused the law 
to be respected and obeyed, we 
have the most convincing proof in 
the state of Ireland as it is present- 
ed to us at this moment. Neither 
the late Ministry nor their advocates 
of the press can pretend to affirm 
that either Lord Palmerston’s or 
Earl Russell’s Cabinet was ignorant 


of the progress of that conspiracy’ 


against life and property which 
for years past has been fermenting 
in Ireland: Lord Palmerston’s Cab- 
inet was aware of its existence in 
1857, though it left Lord Derby to 
proceed against the conspirators in 
1859 ; and their first act, on resuming 
office in 1860, was to set at large the 
chiefs whom he had imprisoned, the 
now notorious Mr. Stephens being 
one of the numbers. They saw the 
mischief growing from that date up 
to 1866, yet took no steps whatever 
to disperse it. They were too much 
occupied with other schemes to 
trouble themselves much about this. 
An unaccountable belief seems in- 
deed to have possessed them, that 
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the peace of Ifeland continued to 
be, as it once was, in the hands of 
the priests; and so long as the Ro- 
mish hierarchy was conciliated, it 
never entered into their minds to 
conceive that anything like an 
outbreak would be attempted in 
that country. Meanwhile, neglect- 
ing the gentlemen of Ireland, they 
placed such reliance as circumstan- 
ces seemed to require exclusively 
on the police. They knew,—for the 
priests had told them as much,— 
that since the great emigration, the 
Irish peasant had to some extent 
ceased to be guided by his spiritual 
advisers. But partly through na- 
tural vanity, partly with a view to 
ulterior objects, the priests made 
as little of this defection as they 
could; and our rulers, nothing 
doubting that where the control of 
the priest failed, the police would 
be prompt to give information, and 
strong enough to put down vio- 
lence, kept their own counsel, and 
did nothing. At last, as is well 
known, the disease took such a 
form, that to affect ignorance of its 
existence was no longer possible, 
When returned emigrants began to 
pour into every harbour, having 
money and concealed weapons upon 
them, not even Lord Russell’s Lib- 
eral Administration could pretend 
to treat the event with indifference; 
and the open manner in which the 
objects of Fenianism were discuss- 
ed in the taprooms of taverns, in 
whisky-shops, and even in railway 
carriages, fairly drove the authori- 
ties into action. The suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act at the 
opening of the last session of Par- 
liament was a vigorous proceeding, 
of which all rational men approved. 
But what are we to say of the ad- 
ministrative ability of a Govern- 
ment which permitted disaffection 
to spread so far, and to acquire 
such consistency as that nothing 
short of a measure, which only the 
extremity of danger to the State 
can justify, sufficed to deal with 
it? Nor is this all. The same 
Government which at last sus- 
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pended the Habeas Corpus Act be- 
cause the Fenian movement threat- 
ened to become too strong for it, had 
committed itself openly to a policy 
which, when carried to its legitimate 
issues, would have deprived the Irish 
landowners of all right of property 
in their estates, and abolished the 
Established Church. And that, too, 
on the assumption that half measures 
suchas these would put an end to disaf- 
fection among the masses, who make 
no secret of their determination to 
get rid of all churches—the Church 
of Rome as well as the Church of 
England—and to divide the soil of 
their native country among them- 
selves. Verily, if it be the business 
of a Government to cause the laws 
to be respected, and so to dispense 
them as to command from the people 
a willing obedience, the gentlemen 
composing her Majesty’s defunct Ca- 
binet can hardly claim to have done 
their duty, at all events in Ireland. 

Our excellent contemporary the 
‘Standard’ has so well put this point, 
that we cannot deny ourselves the 
gratification of transferring his argu- 
ment to our own pages. It is not we, 
be it observed, or the editor of that 
able paper, who speaks. We only 
carry between us the reasoning of an 
honest Whig official to its legitimate 
issues. 

“When Lord Kimberley sat down 
after making his speech on Ireland, his. 
ex-colleagues must have heartily wished 
him back again at Dublin, or at Jericho, 
or anywhere but where he was. His 
lordship may be a good administrator, 
but he is evidently no tactician. In a 
very few sentences he managed to upset 
all the rigmarole they have been talking 
for months past about settling the land 
question, tenant-right, and all the rest 
of it, and told them in plain words that 
all they have been doing is mere child’s 
play, or something not quite so innocent. 
Mr. Cardwell’s Act gave the tenant a 
claim for reimbursement for all im- 
provements made with the landlord’s 
sanction. Mr. Chichester Fortescue im- 
proved upon it, and gave him a claim 
wherever the landlord had not expressed 
an objection—a tolerable stretch in the 
direction of making the tenant his own 
master and his landlord’s into the bar- 
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gain. But what says the too-candid 
riend? ‘Do allthis if you like—I quite 
agree with it as far as it goes; only when 
you have done it all, you have done 
nothing that the Irish tenant wants. 
You have given him one thing, and he 
is clamouring for quite a different thing, 
and will give you no thanks for your 
pains.” He says:—‘It is impossible for 
England to perform its duty to Ireland 
as long as no attempt is made to deal 
with the important question of the ten- 
ure of land. . Unless this course 
be followed, and remedial measures be 
adopted, they will be, I am convinced, 
forced upon the attention of Parliament.’ 
And then come these very ominous 
words—the more ominous when we con- 
sider the recent position and the grave 
responsibilities of the speaker :—‘ It is 
most distasteful to people living in that 
part of the United Kingdom to think 
that their condition requires exceptional 
measures, and that they cannot be dealt 
with exactly in the same manner as those 
who hold land in England or Scotland ; 
but I think the noble earl, the First 
Lord of the Treasury, will not differ from 
me when I say that the position of Ire- 
land is such that exceptional measures 
in regard to the land tenure are abso- 
lutely required. I believe that the 
question of land tenure is one which 
most interests the people, and I am con- 
vinced that it is a question which Par- 
liament should first consider and first 
endeavour to solve.’ Irish-Church ques- 
tions and the like are all very well in 
their way, but ‘that which most inte- 
rests the mass of the people is the ques- 
tion of land tenure.’ We have been 
preaching this doctrine so long, that it 
is quite refreshing to have it confirmed 
by so excellent an authority. Perhaps 
we should put itin a slightly different 
shape, but it comes to the same thing 
in the end; and it amounts to this :— 
Irish grievances there are, no doubt, and 
always will be so long as there are people 
whose interest it is to be grievance- 
mongers, but not any or all of them to- 
gether weigh as a feather in the minds of 
the Celtic part of the population com- 
pared with the great land question. 
Found a Roman Catholic University, or 
a dozen, if you will, destroy the Irish 
Church, fine absentees, t even Mr. 
Fortescue’s bill in the fulness of its con- 
fiscating enactments, and you have done 
nothing at all. The native Celt hi 
his own views about land ; they 
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‘exceptional,’ no doubt, but until they 
are adopted into the statute-book he will 
be as discontented and as turbulent as 
ever. ‘Exceptional measures’ are what 
he wants—something that nobody would 
dream of for England or Scotland; what 
they are Lord Kimberley shrank from 
saying, but Lord Clanricarde pretty 
accurately divined the meaning of the 
words when he said that they imply 
‘the redistribution of land, and the de- 
privation of the present possessors of 
their property.’ It is this that was 
meant by the old war-cry of ‘Ireland 
for the Irish! It is this that Fenian- 
ism undisguisedly means now. It is for 
this that the small tenants of the south 
and west are enamoured of it, and—had 
it but a week’s success—would join its 
standard en masse. It is idle, as we 
have always said, to put the Irish ques- 
tion on any other issue—to play with 
Irish turbulence, and try to soothe it 
down with the silly nostrums of the 
Liberal pharmacopeeia; and now at last 
we have it confessed on authority which 
the Liberals, at all events, cannot gain- 
say. Wearesincerely thankful to Lord 
Kimberley for having so effectually 
cleared away a whole atmosphere of 
shams and nonsense.” 


So speaks a journal avowedly Con- 
servative, quoting its authority, and 
therefore challenging a reply. Now, 
hear the declaration of a Liberal, and 
judge whether or no our views be 
those of a partisan, and nothing more : 


“The perplexity, the danger, the dis- 
couragement lie here. These provisions” 
(those of Mr. Fortescue’s bill) ‘‘are not 
what the Irish peasant wants; they 
would not meet his necessities; they 
would not satisfy his cravings ; they 
would not lift him out of his penury or 
his privations. They are all that Eng- 
lish justice could concede, but they are 
far from being all that Irish imagination 
and desire demand. The Irish cottier 
or labourer does not want to be allowed 
to purchase a decent-sized farm at small 
legal cost, because in five cases out of 
six the purchase-money would be utterly 
out of his reach. He wants actual and 
secure possession of the land which he 
occupies. He claims fixity of tenure. 
He does not so much wish to be fairly 
remunerated for his outlay when com- 


elled to quit his farm ; he wishes never 
bf be compelled to quit at all. He does 


ot so much object to.pay rent when he 
' 
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can; but he does object most resolutely 
to being ejected because he cannot pay 
rent, or when he does not. He wants, 
in fact, what can never be granted, and 
what, if granted, would only satisfy him 
and improve his condition for a short 
time, since in another generation it 
would infallibly produce once more that 
multiplication of small holdings which, 
whether as properties or farms, consti- 
tuted one of the worst features in the 
social state of that country. Herein 
lies the true difficulty of Ireland—a difii- 
culty which it is essential to look fairly 
in the face. We cannot satisfy the crav- 
ing of the Irish peasant ; we cannot give 
him what he really longs for and is pre- 
pared to fight for (which is not what his 
advocates ask for him), without doing 
what would be at once unjust and mis- 
chievous, And this is why we are sus- 
picious of the recommendation of ‘ ex- 
ceptional’ land legislation for Ireland.” 


The same Government which for 
years had encouraged discontent with 
the established order of things in 
Ireland, thus preparing the public 
mind for all that has since come to 
pass, exhibited both in England and 
Scotland a degree of apathy for which 
it is not hard to account in regard to 
proceedings which, if not absolutely 
illegal, are, at all events, attended 
with the greatest inconvenience to 
individuals and damage to society. 
We have not a word to say adverse 
to the right of workmen, wherever 
they may be employed, to combine 
for a rise of wages, if these seem to 
be inadequate, oreven to demand a 
diminution of the hours in each day 
devoted to labour; but we protest, 
in the name of liberty and law, 
against combinations attended with 
personal violence, such as occurred 
in Edinburgh last year, when the 
journeymen tailors struck work, and 
drove out of the city, or maimed and 
thereby rendered useless, the unfor- 
tunate artisans who came from the 
Continent tosupply their places. We 
protest, too, against that order of com- 
bination which takes the form of a 
conspiracy for restricting the per- 
sonal freedom, not only of such arti- 
sans as think fit to place themselves 
under its direction, but of all work 
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ing-men, whether they be willing to 
throw in their lot with the tyrant 
managing committee or otherwise. 
Ask the ironmasters of Warwick- 
shire, Lanarkshire, and Staffordshire 
—ask the lessees of coal-mines in 
Northumberland and Durham — 
ask the builders in London, and 
the brickmakers all over the king- 
dom, how they relish the dictation 
to which they are now subjected— 
nay, ask the most industrious and 
sober among the working hands 
themselves—and they will tell you 
to a man, that the condition to 
which the labour market has of late 
been reduced in this country is 
intolerable. Yet, for more than 
twenty years, a Government calling 
itself Liberal has permitted this 
state of things to continue, without 
one effort made, by legislation or 
otherwise, to abate the evil. The 
consequence is, that, with the best 
iron and coal in the world, we are 
losing, day by day, our position as 
machine-makers; that orders which 
used to be delivered at Birming- 
ham and Shefficld now go to 
Liege ; while France and Prussia are 
leaving us behind because they 
can produce articles almost as good 
as our own, and at a far cheaper 
rate. No doubt, we still build our 
own houses, dig our own coal, and 
make our own bricks; but all 
these operations are performed at a 
cost which becomes continually 
more severe, without affording to 
the persons actually engaged upon 
them a proportionate increase of 
comforts. For their idle hours are 
too much wasted in places and 
amid’ scenes which have no ten- 
dency to humanise and elevate, but 
the reverse; whilst of their en- 
hanced wages no_ inconsiderable 
percentage goes to support Mr. Pot- 
ter, and gentlemen of his kidney, in 
mischievous idleness. We do not 
pretend to believe, looking to the 
point at which the moral disease 
has arrived, that it would be an 
easy matter now to remove, or 
even to restrain it; but if there 
had been any vigour in the Go- 
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vernment when the malady first 
showed itself, there would have 
been far less difficulty in stamping 
it out than stood in the way of 
stamping out the cattle disease, 
which at length her Majesty’s 
Ministers were constrained, against 
their will, to deal with. Her Ma- 
jesty’s late Ministers had, however, 
other fish to fry than Mr. Potter, 
and his fellow-labourers in town 
and country, offered for their ma- 
nipulation. With a Reform Bill al- 
ways in petto, it would have been 
suicidal to undertake a crusade 
against persons so influential as the 
chairmen and secretaries of great 
trades’ unions; and the deluded men 
who merely did the bidding of these 
officers were not worth prosecut- 
ing, though they might here and 
there, when more than usually rash, 
be pounced upon by the police and 
handed over to the magistrate. 
Thus the evil was permitted to 
make head till it has attained a 
magnitude with which no execu- 
tive, except with the assistance of 
Parliament, can venture to cope; 
and how far the Legislature: may 
be yet disposed to pass bills ex- 
planatory of laws too long misun- 
derstood and abused, is a problem 
with which we do not at this mo- 
ment feel ourselves called upon to 
deal. 

If it were possible to divide 
the responsibility which Cabinets 
jointly undertake, and to assign to 
each particular Minister his share 
of praise or censure according as 
public affairs are well or ill con- 
ducted, we should say that at the 
door of Sir George Grey lies the 
blame of all this gross mismanage- 
ment and anarchy both in Great 
Britain and Ireland. For twenty 
years and more, subject to very 
brief interruptions, he has held the 
seals of the Home Office, without 
ever attempting, so far as we can dis- 
cover, to put a stop to these abuses. 
Whether, as it was his duty to do, 
he ever called the attention of his. 
colleagues to them, he and_ the 
other members of the Administra- 
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tion know best; but one thing is 
certain, that if the error was his, 
it was his in part only, because 
the state of Ireland must have 
come repeatedly before the Cabinet; 
and strikes and their consequences 
have been too frequent of late, and 
too mischievous, to escape the no- 
tice of any one. What, however, 
shall we think of the administra- 
tion of the poor laws, and the igno- 
rance, not to say the indifference, of 
the late President of the Board, to 
the horrible abuses which, as it now 
appears, have been practised for 
months and years in every work- 
house throughout the metropolis? 
The revelations made in regard to 
what were called the casual wards 
by the adventurous gentleman who 
first ventured to penetrate within 
their recesses, took the most care- 
less by surprise; and the results 
of the inquiry forced on the other 
day mainly through the exertions 
of the editor of the ‘ Lancet,’ more 
than confirmed the worst suspi- 
cions which had thereby been 
excited. Nor will it do to urge 
that the care of providing a remedy 
for the evil devolved not upon the 
Poor-Law Board and its President, 
but upon the local authorities. It 
was not the interest of the local 
authorities to treat the poor other- 
wise than harshly. Had they pro- 
vided adequate accommodation for 
the sick and the infirm, they must 
have raised the rates on themselves 
and their fellow-parishioners; and 
a metropolitan guardian will do 
anything rather than ‘render him- 
self unpopular by taxing his well- 
to-do neighbours in order to min- 
ister to the wants of the poor. 
But surely this is a state of things 
which, as it never ought to have 
existed, so it was the duty of the 
President of the Board to apply a 
remedy to it, by legislation or 
otherwise, as soon as it became 
known. Was this done? Nothing 


of the sort. Over and over again 
reports were made by benevolent 
individuals at the central office; 
and from time to time letters ap- 
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peared in the newspapers which 
deserved to be read and pondered 
by Mr. Villiers himself. Mr. Villiers, 
however, seems to have been too 
much engrossed with the great design 
of opening the constitution to healthy 
working-men, to waste a thought on 
the condition of other men who had 
once been healthy workers, but could 
work no longer. Let our readers ob- 
serve how these poor creatures suffer, 
taking as their authority on that head 
the statements of a journal which 
never speaks harshly of the defunct 
Ministers till forced by the weight 
of evidence to abandon them : — 


“Tn a small den, which the guardians 
explicitly admit was not fit ‘for any 
person bodily ill,’ a.decent old man, 
suffering from ulcer, is compelled to 
endure the close society of a lunatic 
sufficiently violent to require restraint, 
and of an imbecile suffering from para- 
lysis. The old man is left to dress his 
own wound, and the lunatic is design- 
edly retained in the ward until his 
ulcer should be healed. But to proceed. 
We have the farther admission that a 
man paralysed, bedridden, and suffering 
from bed sores, was lying on a straw 
bed; and an opinion is quoted from the 
medical officer in justification of such 
treatment. It is admitted that there 
are no cards of diet and prescription 
placed over the heads of the patients’ 
beds; and we are told that such cards 
may be desirable in ‘hospitals where 
several medical gentlemen attend; but 
it must be borne in mind that in work- 
houses there is only one medical attend- 
ant.’ This assumes that one medical 
man is capable of retaining in his mem- 
ory from day to day the various pre- 
scriptions and diets of perhaps 200 such 
persons. But with regard to the ad- 
ministration of the medicine thus or- 
dered, we have the following pitce of 
information :—‘It is the general custom 
for the nurse, not only at night, bud 
always, and for the medical officer also, 
in going into the various wards, to in- 
quire whether any one requires any 
medicine; but this is an 
inquiry whether they have consumed 
all the medicine that has been supplied 
to them, and require a renewal of it so 
that it may be sent for. The head 
nurse also inquires whether they have 
all had their medicine, and if any one 
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should not, she sees it at once attended 
to.’ Now the only persons who could 
rightly answer these inquiries are the 
patients themselves—some of them 
paralytic—and the pauper nurses; and 
it follows, therefore, that it depends ab- 
solutely on these helpless and ignorant 
creatures whether the patients have 
their medicine at proper times, and 
whether they are sufficiently supplied 
with it. After this admission, we do 
not think that it will be necessary to 
quote anything further.” 

We do not think that it is, so 
far, at least, as the treatment of 
the sick in mind and body is con- 
cerned; but our extract would be 
incomplete were we not to supple- 
ment it with a brief reference to 
the manner of dealing in our work- 
houses with the aged and infirm. 
“The reports which appear in the 
public papers on this subject,” said 
Lord Derby, addressing the Peers 
of England on the 18th of last 
July, “are so revolting and dis- 
’ gusting, and they disclose such 
scenes of hardship and misery, in- 
flicted upon those who have no 
power to help themselves, and those, 
consequently, who are most deserv- 
ing of consideration and sympathy, 
that any Government would be 
most blamable which did not turn 
its attention to these grievances, 
and try to put an end to scenes so 
revolting.” Not one member of 
the late administration rose to con- 
tradict this statement, or to repel 
the charge which was implied in 
it. They knew that into the con- 
dition of the workhouses and the 
general treatment of the poor they 
would have instituted no inquiry, 
had not facts come to light, through 
independent sources, which fairly 
shamed them into a tardy recogni- 
tion of the duty which now they 
have left to their successors—a task 
the extent and importance of which 
cannot be over-estimated. It is 
well that they should have done 
so. The task will be neither evaded 
nor perfunctorily executed. It has 
fallen into able and willing hands, 
and will be carried through to the 
uttermost. For we cordially agree 
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with the noble Premier in believing 
that, “‘for the task of dealing with 
the amendment of the law, or, what 
is probably of more importance 
than the amendment of the law, 
with the administration of the law, 
and the provision of proper inspec- 
tion, there is not a man in her 
Majesty’s dominions better quali- 
fied, or who will bring to bear upon 
the subject greater energy and ear- 
nestness, than the gentleman who 
has accepted the office of President 
of the Poor-Law Board,” and who 
sits in the House of Commons 
where Mr. Gladstone once sat, but 
will never sit again, as one of the 
members of the University of 
Oxford. 

If the Liberals have been unfor- 
tunate in Ireland, and more than 
scrimp in their dealings with the 
working-classes and the poor, and 
if the bent of their commercial 
legislation has been to bring about 
the state of things which now pre- 
vails, it cannot be said of them 
that they have taken any pains to 
render the results of bankruptey— 
unfortunately too common among 
us—either just towards the credi- 
tor or generous towards the debtor. 
Their efforts to improve the old 
bankruptcy laws have all resulted 
in failure. It is admitted, we be- 
lieve, even by their own friends, 
that they “meddled only to mud- 
dle,” and that greater injustice oc- 
curs under the new system than 
ever was complained of under the 
old. Observe that we do not blame 
Lord Westbury for this. His 
scheme, by no means a_ bad 
one, as first proposed, was ruined 
in its progress through Parlia- 
ment. But wherever the chief 
amount of blame may lie, the fact 
is incontestable that the law re- 
forms of the Whigs have proved to 
be no reforms at all, and that on 
their successors has devolved the 
task of putting to rights matters 
which* the late Government took 
up with a prodigious flourish of 
trumpets, and laid down again 
more confused than ever. Thus, 
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while encouraging the mercantile 
classes to push their speculations 
to the uttermost, and evoking a 
spirit of gambling in multitudes 
who never thought of trade before, 
her Majesty’s late Ministers have 
not so much as provided, we do 
not say aremedy, but an ameliora- 
tion, for their own wrong. They 
point the way, by their limited- 
liability laws, to rash dealing on 
the part of the simple, and leave 
them, when the crash comes, to 
the tender mercies of ‘ winders- 
up,” whose little fingers may be 
said to be thicker than the wrists 
either of commissioners or official 
assignees, or of both combined, 

It appears, then, that, so far as 
the domestic concerns of the nation 
go, her Majesty’s late advisers have 
done little to benefit either their 
own generation or posterity. Their 
great object seems to have been to 
remodel, not to work, the constitu- 
tion of the country as they found 
it. They were so much occupied 
with plans for letting down an old 
monarchy to the dead level of a 
democracy, that they could find 
neither time nor leisure to improve 
laws which were defective, and to 
enforce obedience to such as were 
not. The consequences are, that 
Ireland is kept down only by the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act, that the working-men of Eng- 
land and Scotland have become 
the slaves of a self-constituted 
tyranny, that our merchants and 
bankers are falling on every side, 
and that money cannot be had ex- 
cept at a cost which is absolutely 
ruinous. Meanwhile the phantom 
of Parliamentary Reform has been 
pursued with a recklessness which 
puts every consideration of national 
honour, and even safety, in the 
background. The late riots in 
Hyde Park are but the legitimate 
consequences of what the leading 
members of the late Government 
said and did during the Reform 
discussion; and the care which 
Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone 
have taken neither to condemn nor 
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disavow them, shows plainly that 
they are alive to that fact, and 
quite ready to make capital out of 
it. Thus, among other’ precious 
legacies left to their successors, is 
the duty of quieting, by such means 
as they can apply to it, a spirit 
among the masses which ought 
never to have been shown, nor 
would have been shown had the 
late Cabinet known what the duties 
of a Government are. 

We turn now to the condition of 
the Army and the Navy, and to their 
state of fitness to meet some sud- 
den emergency, should it arise—a 
subject not at this moment of in- 
ferior importance to any which can 
come under the notice of states- 
men. With Europe in a transition 
state, of which it is impossible to 
foretell the issues, and America 
changing her laws so as to render 
a breach with this country more 
easy than it ever was before, com- 
mon-sense would suggest that, per- 
severing still in a policy of peace, 
we ought to be ready at a moment’s 
notice to accept war from what- 
ever quarter it might be forced 
upen us. And this we have the 
more right to expect that for ten 
years back, indeed from the open- 
ing of the Crimean war, Parlia- 
ment has been liberal, as some 
imagine, to a fault, in voting money 
with a view to place the defences of 
the country in a perfect condition. 
Hlow, then, stands the case? Of 
the army we need not stop to say 
much. As we do not pretend or 
desire to be considered an aggres- 
sive Power, it is not necessary that 
our regular army should vie in point 
of numbers with those of the great 
military nations of the Continent. 
It ought, however, to be respecta- 
ble, which, numerically considered, 
it is not, and a wise measure of 
recruiting and furnishing to it a 
reserve, has yet to be invented. In 
like manner, a great deal more 
must be done to render our disem- 
bodied militia effective, and to ac- 
custom the volunteers to work 
more than they do with the re- 
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ular army collected into masses. 
All this the late Government 
neglected, taking immense credit 
to themselves the while for 
energy in such matters. In like 
manner it would be worse than 
idle to conceal that neither are our 
infantry and cavalry armed and 
equipped ag they ought to be, nor 
is the system of administration by 
which the military affairs of the coun- 
try are managed, such as will bear 
examination. The War Office and 
the Horse Guards compose between 
them the most cumbrous machine 
that the stupidity of man ever per- 
haps put together. A co-ordinate 
authority which pulls generally in 
opposite directions—a Commander- 
in-Chief whose sole odject is to keep 
the army effective and to distribute 
it aright, with a War Office looking 
continually to what each suggested 
move will cost, and cutting down 
expenditure till the outlay be- 
comes sheer waste, because it is 
unprofitable,—this is the sort of 
instrument with which England is 


expected to work her military re- 
sources, and to keep herself in a 
condition to measure swords at any 


moment with an antagonist. And 
then our system of recruiting—we 
do not say for the regular army, 
because that, perhaps, is for the pre- 
sent inevitable—but the manner in 
which we recruit for the militia it- 
self—this alone, if it stood alone, 
must always keep us exposed to be 
struck at suddenly, and crushed be- 
fore there is time to recover from 
the blow. Now we hold that, till 
great changes are effected in regard 
to recruiting, Parliament may vote 
as much money as it pleases ; 
but the army, to the wants of 
which the English people are most 
creditably attentive, will never be 
placed upon a footing which com- 
petent judges can pronounce to be 
efficient. It may be difficult to re- 
introduce the ballot — though we 
confess that we cannot see where 
the difficulty lies—and in most 
respects inconvenient so to connect 
regular regiments with counties 
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that the militia may become, as 
it were, the feeder of the line; 
but a Government which has held 
office for twenty years, and wit- 
nessed the practical inconveniences 
which attend the existing order of 
things, might have made, by these 
or other means—indeed. ought to 
have made, secure as it was in the 
support of Parliament—a bold effort 
to ameliorate or avert the evil. This 
the Liberals have not done, neither 
have they moved hand or foot to 
clean out the Augean stable in Pall 
Mall; and we do not hesitate to 
say that, till the War Office is thor- 
oughly reformed, England dare not 
venture upon military operations. 
Things were bad enough in 1854; 
and the blame of the break-down 
that followed was laid upon the dis- 
tribution of power and the conse- 
quent frittering away of responsibi- 
lity among too many departments of 
the State. But now that all power 
in military matters, and all respon- 
sibility likewise, centres in the War 
Office, our honest belief is that the 
condition of affairs has become far 
worse than it ever was. Checks 
and balances are excellent things in 
political arrangements; they keep 
a constitution balanced, and save 
at once the authority of the execu- 
tive and the liberty of the subject. 
But such checks and balances as 
the late Sir Benjamin Hawes, super- 
intended by the present Lord Dal- 
housie, introduced into the War 
Office—though modified by their 
successors, whether for the better 
or the worse is quite a different 
question—render a collapse inevi- 
table whenever a sudden call shall 
be made upon our energies. The 
War Office, as now arranged and 
worked, could no more provide for 
the emergencies of a serious cam- 
paign than it could govern the 
empire. 

There is enough to complain of 
here in regard to the remissness of 
the outgoing authorities, but more 
remains to be told. Our army, 
such as it is, which ought to be the 
best appointed and armed in the 
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world, is, in respect both of arms 
and appointments, inferior to that 
of France, immeasurably below that 
of Prussia, scarcely equal to that 
of Austria,—it may be on a level 
with the army of Belgium or Hol- 
land. The Enfield rifle, of which 
we long boasted as the queen of 
weapons, though better than the 
tool which broke down in the In- 
dian Mutiny, is too delicate to en- 
dure the rough handling of a cam- 
paign, and unnecessarily heavy 
because unnecessarily long. For 
this latter mistake there is no ex- 
cuse; because any chemist could 
have told the Government that the 
sole use of a gun-barrel is to insure 
the entire ignition of the charge be- 
fore the projectile escapes ; and that, 
with the improved gunpowder now 
in use, a tube considerably shorter 
than was required half a century 
ago secures that object without sub- 
jecting the projectile to the imped- 
ing process which a more lengthen- 
ed barrel occasions. Neither can 


we acquit the late Government of 
exceeding remissness in regard to 


the substitution of the breech-load- 
ing for the muzzle-loading process. 
It is very well to say that consider- 
ations of economy weighed with 
them; and that, with our immense 
stock of muzzle-loaders on hand, 
there would have been great oppo- 
sition in Parliament to a vote for 
providing breech-loaders till inge- 
nuity in converting the weapons 
actually in store had exhausted it- 
self. Perhaps so; but did the late 
War Ministers exercise due dili- 
gence in pushing on the work of 
conversion? We think not.  Sni- 
der’s plan was approved of so long 
ago as the summer of 1865. When 
General Peel came into office in 
June 1866, there were but a dozen 
converted muskets in possession of 
the War Office. Thus twelve months 
which, if rightly used, ought to have 
given us at least 60,000 breech-load- 
ers, turned out by the Government 
workshops alone, were entirely 
wasted. And now, with one great 
European war scarcely ended, and 
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another possibly about to begin, we 
must still rely, if called upon to take 
the field, upon weapons which are 
very little useful, because the men 
who carry have no longer any con- 
fidence in them, As to our artillery, 
that, we are glad to learn, is, so far 
as the field-batteries are concerned, 
in good condition. But of heavy guns 
wherewith to arm our coast defences 
we are all but destitute —for this 
among other reasons, that the most 
formidable of those which we pos- 
sess are little to be depended on after 
a few rounds of firing. 

So much for the Army: now a 
word or two about the Navy, which 
we prefer giving in the words of a 
contemporary; because the journal 
which now speaks out with such 
laudable candour and force was, 
during the whdle course of Lord 
Palmerston’s rule, the consistent 
and uncompromising advocate ot 
things as they were. When the 
‘Times’ turns round upon those 
whom it long supported, we may 
well believe that there is very much 
to be complained of. And the 
‘Times’ on the present occasion 
speaks from authority :— 

“ A few lines in our impression of yes- 
terday have a national importance which 
forbids us to pass them over without 
notice. They consist of a question and 
answer in the House of Commons, which 
are enough to fill any Englishman with 
astonishment and indignation. Mr. 
Graves asked the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty the names of the ships at present 
available in the Reserves for immediate 
service. Sir John Pakington replied as 
follows:—‘ My hon. friend will excuse 
me if I do not give him the names of 
these ships, but I am sorry to say that 
if I did so the list would be a very short 
one. I regret to state that I find the 
Reserves by no means in a satisfactory 
condition, or, indeed, in such a state as 
I had a right to find them; so much so, 
that the Admiralty have great difficulty 
in finding relief for the ships that return 
from foreign service.’ This is the con- 
dition of the British Navy at the present 
moment. This is the end of the expen- 
diture of seventy millions within seven 
years, of endless inspections and experi- 
ments and parliamentary debates and 
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professional discussions! This is the 
final result which is attained by the na- 
tion which unites the finest and most 
costly Government dockyards and arsen- 
als in the world with the largest private 
enterprise! It is now eight years since 
this country set to work to reconstruct 
its fleets. At that time the Conservative 
Government was in office, and the first 
efforts were made by the Board of Admi- 
ralty presided over by Sir John Paking- 
ton. But the Conservatives were soon 
driven out, and the Ministry of Lord Pal- 
merston succeeded them, The nation was 
promised, and it expected, great things. 
It was eager on the subject of naval de- 
fence with an eagerness fostered by not 
ill-grounded alarm. The excessive pre- 
parations of France, and the suddenness 
with which that power had attacked and 
humbled an enemy, caused all classes to 
beleve that we needed the best ships, the 
most powerful guns, and the largest sup- 
ply of seamen that could be obtained, 
The reconstruction of the navy became 
one of the most popularly interesting 
subjects of the day. It was no longer 
confined to merely professional disput- 
ants. Scientific men propounded their 
theories and submitted their models; pri- 
vate enterprise was ready to lend its aid 
to any extent demanded by the service. 
The House of Commons has never in its 
whole career been more liberal. It was 
ready to vote anything that the Govern- 
ment declared necessary to the national 
security and honour. Economists will 
not soon forget the expenditure of that 
time. Nearly thirty millions were asked 
for in a single year in the name of national 
defence. Of this the Admiralty had its 
full share. We were to build vessels fit 
to compete with and conquer any that 
were sent out of foreign yards; we were 
to induce our merchant seamen to take 
kindly to the naval service, and to insure 
a ready supply of men on the first note of 
danger. Wooden vessels had evidently 
had their day. The vast hulks which lie 
in our naval harbours would never more 
form line of battle. Those who had seen 
iron-plated vessels knew that in time of 
war the old orthodox three-decker must 
either go back to port or go to the bot- 
tom. ‘My Lords’ seemed to see this 
with more than their usual clearness of 
vision, and such were their promises, and 
the largeness of their demands for the 
fulfilment of them, that the nation could 
not but trust them. , 
“From that time to this we have been 
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‘reconstructing’ continually. It has been 
all designing and building and altering 
and trying ships at the measured mile at 
Stokes Bay, where each ship is always 
said to have proved faster that any that 
has ever preceded it, until unsophisticat- 
ed people might be excused from think- 
ing that Britannia ruled the waves more 
imperiously than ever. And now we find 
a First Lord of the Admiralty—not an 
aspiring young member of Parliament 
anxious to appropriate a grievance, but 
an actual responsible First Lord, with 
official dignity to maintain, and official 
obligations to bind him—declaring that 
we really have not ships to send to sea. 
Sir John Pakington is admitted by every- 
body to be at least a straightforward man ; 
he is not likely to speak without think- 
ing, or examine without coming to a rea- 
sonable conclusion. Nor is it the temper 
of himself or his party to say anything 
that may excite what is called ‘ popular 
clamour.’ When he speaks on this sub- 
ject, he has good means of judging and 
every inducement to be accurate ; and we 
implicitly believe him. We will repeat 
his words. He is sorry that the list of 
ships in the Reserves is ‘a very short 
one.’ The Reserves are ‘ by no means in 
a satisfactory condition, or, indeed, in 
such a state as he had a right to find 
them.’ ‘The Admiralty have great diffi- 
culty in finding relief for the ships that 
return from foreign service.’ ” 

So wrote the ‘Times’ on the 7th 
of last month —not unwisely nor 
unadvisedly. So it opened a subject 
which has since undergone further 
discussion, and the results are at 
once unsatisfactory and alarming. 
Sir John Pakington, we perceive, 
does what he can to screen the 
shortcomings of his predecessors, 
and the blundering of the office 
with which he is again officially 
connected. This is creditable to 
him as a high-minded gentleman, 
but it will not satisfy the nation. 
We greatly prefer to his the ver- 
dict which the ‘ Times’ has deliver- 
ed; and by it, we suspect, the pre- 
sent First Lord will find himself, 
nothing loath, compelled to abide. 

“The late Admiralty was praised by its 
friends as a superlatively efficient body. 
Its representative in the Commons was a 
naval reformer, who made his way into 
office by criticising others, and was con- 
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sequently supposed to be doing great 
things himself. If the Department was 
an Augean stable, Hercules was at work, 
and soon not a trace of the refuse would 
be left. But it is now evident that the 
mismanagement during the seven years 
of the late Administration must have been 
greater than at any previous time. Here 
is this country with a first Steam Reserve, 
and a second Steam Reserve, and yet the 
new head of the Department has hardly 
taken his seat at the Board before he is 
compelled in self-defence to state that 
these divisions of the British fleet have no 
real existence—that, in fact, we have no 


ships to send to sea. This is, we believe, ' 


the simple truth. There are a few iron fri- 
gates and a number of wooden vessels of 
various sorts and sizes, but of really effi- 
cient vessels ready for the public service 
there are hardly any. Is, then, our naval 
power as rotten a thing as the Austrian 
Empire or a model Finance Association ? 
Is it true that we are incapable of attack 
and almost of defence ? Whenever these 
things are dwelt upon there are sure to 
be people to say that the Press is doing 
harm; that it is exposing the national 
weakness, lowering the national reputa- 
tion, and so on. But could a score of 
leading articles be more damaging to the 
influence of England than the three or four 
sentences which were forced from Sir 
John Pakington on Saturday? No one 
can say that either the War Office or the 
Admiralty has met with any impatient or 
unreasonable criticism from us. All these 
years we lived in hope that the vast ex- 
penditure of the country would bring 
something like a fair return. When ma- 
nifest injustice was done to the originator 
of a new and important principle in the 
building of ships of war, or when a lum- 
bering old three-decker was sent to 
flounder in the Mediterranean, we did, 
indeed, remonstrate; but on the whole 
the Duke of Somerset and Lord Clarence 
Paget have had things all their own way. 
They have been supplied with enormous 
sums yearly almost without question in 
the House of Commons, and without criti- 
cism from the Press. We now see the 
consequence. We fully believe that the 
business of the Admiralty has never been 
more mismanaged than during the late 
Administration, and it is now time that a 
searching inquiry and a thorough reform 
be made. The waste, the confusion, and 
we may say the jobbery, that reign in 
every dockyard are beyond belief. Num- 
bers of vessels that are certain never to go 


to sea are kept for no other purpose, 
seemingly, than to spend money upon, 
and to keep up a horde of useless depen- 
dants on the public purse. Let any one 
look through the ‘ Navy List,’ or, better 
still, visit Sheerness, Portsmouth, and 
Plymouth, and see the harbours crowded 
with innumerable hulks, and then reflect 
that with ten millions spent every year, 
we cannot relieve the ships now at sea 
when they are paid off. The House of 
Commons must exercise an interference 
more powerful, direct, and stringent than 
it has ever hitherto attempted, or this 
gigantic national evil will never be over- 
thrown. The first thing to be done is to 
insist that the whole of the useless vessels 
should be sold or broken up, and that the 
British Navy should cease to be a sort of 
Chinese imposture and become a reality. 
Then into every detail of building, repair, 
and manufacture, a thorough inquiry is 
necessary, for the Admiralty is much be- 
lied if there be not need of change. The 
whole machine of naval administration is 
out of gear, and the Parliament must not 
only suggest but demand its reconstruc- 
tion.” 


Having thus miserably failed at the 
Home Office, in the Poor-Law Board, 
at the War Office, and at the Admi- 
ralty, the members of the late Gov- 
ernment may perhaps have redeemed 
their character as administrators by 
the skill with which they managed 
the affairs of India, and in their deal- 
ings with the colonies and at the 
Foreign Office. With the manner in 
which the colonies have of late been 
dealt with there is little fault to find. 
It was not Mr. Cardwell who set up 
dissensions in Australasia, and ren- 
dered parliamentary government in 
Jamaica impossible. These legacies 
he received from his predecessors ; 
and in the difficulties thence arising, 
it is just to add that he has acquit- 
ted himself, on the whole, with equal 
temper and judgment. We still 
hold, indeed, as we held at the be- 
ginning, that in superseding Mr. 
Eyre in order to prepare for inquiry 
he made a mistake. But the mis- 
take was in some measure atoned 
for by the choice of Commis- 
sioners, and the impartiality and 
ability with which they _per- 
formed the task assigned to them ; 
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and of the final results only 
Mr. Bright and the fanatics of 
Exeter Hall can complain. In 
like manner, the recall of Gov- 
ernor Darling, though morally 
wrong, was politically and consti- 
tutionally right. The Governor's 
motives cannot be impugned, but 
his mode of acting upon them is 
indefensible. We admit, then, that, 
so far as colonial management is 
concerned, the Whigs come out 
not discreditably from the investi- 
gation into the general system of 
government which late events have 
forced upon us. But what shall 
we say of India, over the destinies 
of which Sir Charles Wood, now 
Lord Halifax, so long presided? or 
of the state of our foreign relations, 
as Lord Russell for six years, and 
Lord Clarendon for six months, 
managed to settle them? That, in 


regard to the former, we have com- 
mitted blunder after blunder, from 
the day when, by the annexation of 
Oude, we applied the torch to a 
mine which had long been loaded. 


That act, coming on the back of a 
course of hasty and ill-considered 
legislation, destroyed whatever of 
confidence still remained in our 
justice and moderation throughout 
the length and breadth of Southern 
India, and afforded an opportunity 
of working on the loyalty of the 
native army, to which we mainly 
trusted for the maintenance of our 
power. The mutiny followed, and 
after the mutiny that amalgama- 
tion which, as it was effected in 
a hurry, and without due con- 
sideration to consequences, has 
kept us ever since in hot water 
both at home and abroad. It may 
be said that we, who never ap- 
proved of the amalgamation at all, 
are scarcely fair judges of the ex- 
tent of inconvenience occasioned 
by it. For argument’s sake we 
bow to this decision. But surely 
Lord Halifax may be accepted as 
an honest witness in the case; and 
of the state in which he handed 
over the office to Lord de Grey, 
and Lord de Grey gave it to Lord 
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Cranborne, nobody can pretend any 
longer to be ignorant. First, the 
drain upon the British army is so 
great and continuous, that it will 
soon become a serious question whe- 
ther or not we can afford to bear 
with it. Seventy thousand men, 
the flower of our population, is a 
large force to keep in banishment 
under a tropical sun, and in a coun- 
try everywhere unfavourable to a 
European constitution; and seven, 
or at most ten, years may be taken 
as the average interval at which it 
must be renewed. But that is not 
all. The amalgamation of the 
Indian with the Queen’s army has 
been managed upon a_ principle 
which satisfies neither party, and 
inflicts positive hurt upon both. 
The Indian army, consisting almost 
exclusively of officers—for the na- 
tive regiments, having rebelled or 
melted away, are now replaced by 
battalions of police—is thrust upon 
the Queen’s army at one blow, with 
a separate roster of promotion for 
each army, and constant heart- 
burnings thereby occasioned ; while, 
in itself, the Indian army is divided 
into two sections—one called a 
Staff Corps, without men to com- 
mand, yet giving rapid advance- 
ment to its members; the other, 
regarded as regimental officers, and 
promoted by rotation, whether they 
be employed in the command of 
men or not. Moreover, from the 
whole of these the contingent ad- 
vantages were withdrawn which 
used to be secured to them from the 
recognised, though not authorised, 
system of purchase; so that men 
who paid, it may be, many hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of pounds 
for the rank which they held, had 
no other prospect in retirement 
than the sacrifice of all this, and 
the receipt of their bare pensions. 
Once again we adopt the state- 
ments of the ‘Times’ in reference 
to this matter; for though slightly 
mistaken as to details, the writer of 
the article is correct in the main ; and 
he points his moral so clearly, that 
no one can misunderstand him :— 
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“The other grievance involved more 
doubtful questions, and Lord Cranhorne 
deserves especial credit for the manner 
in which he has dealt with it. As we 
have explained, in the old Indian army 
promotion went entirely by seniority, 
and no purchase of commissions was per- 
mitted. It was the custom, however, for 
all officers regularly to subscribe, in rates 
proportioned to their rank, for the pur- 
pose of inducing senior officers to retire. 
A fund was thus established in each 
regiment,* in which every officer had more 
or less money invested; and he looked 
to receive his return partly by accelera- 
ted promotion, and partly by his chance 
of receiving his own share of the fund, 
if the time ever came for his retirement. 
Now, when the Indian army was re- 
duced, a large number of regiments was 
disbanded, and though the cadres were 
still retained, junior officers ceased to be 
appointed at the bottom of the list. As 
& necessary consequence, in these regi- 
ments the system of subscription, or, as 
it was called, the bonus system, at once 
ceased, and the senior officers who had 
subscribed in their time for the retire- 
ment of their seniors, saw themselves 
deprived of the anticipated advantage 
of being in turn bought out by their 
juniors. This alteration involved, it 
will be seen, a direct pecuniary loss. It 
occasioned the sacrifice of an important 
investment—the savings of years—and 
any injustice in such a matter is always 
felt very bitterly. Upon this point, 
however, all redress has been hitherto 
refused. According to strict law, there 
can be no doubt that the bonus system 
was illegal. The late Government was 
consequently advised by Lord Cranworth 
that the Parliamentary guarantee could 
not be held to cover the alleged loss, and 
they steadily refused to grant any re- 
dress. At the same time the existence of 
this system was thoroughly well known, 
and was unquestionably sanctioned by 
authority. If illegal, it was certainly 
not so objectionable as the purchase sys- 
tem in our own army, and was, on the 
whole, a very reasonable arrangement. 
Officers had, at all events, acted upon it 
in perfect good faith, and had invested 
their money upon a reasonable confidence 
in the stability of the existing regula- 
tion. Although, therefore, they had no 
legal claim for compensation, they had 
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a very strong moral claim, and we can- 
not but regard it as extremely unfor- 
tunate that the demand should have 
been so long resisted.” 


Brief as his tenure of office 
has been, Lord Cranborne has 
already applied a remedy to the 
personal grievances of the Indian 
officers. He has thrown open the 
Staff Corps to all without exception, 
and has arranged for getting out of 
the revenues of India compensation 
for the pecuniary losses with which 
they were threatened. Other diffi- 
culties, however, are not overcome. 
Arrangements were ready, if ap- 
pears, on the suggestion of Sir 
John Lawrence, to annex the 
kingdom of Mysore on the death 
of the reigning sovereign, on the 
plea that he has no legitimate issue, 
and that on former occasions the 
Company refused to acknowledge 
the claims of adopted children. 
Now, this is perfectly true. We 
acted on this principle in various 
instances, and conspicuously so in the 
case of Nana Sahib, of which the re- 
sult was a feeling of bitter hatred to- 
wards us in every region where the 
old customs of Hindooism prevail. 
We may go on with the practice if we 
will, because there is not force enough 
in Mysore to resist us ; but if we do, 
we must make up our minds to the 
consequences—which may not show 
themselves to-morrow or next day, 
but will surely wait on us sooner or 
later. Lord Cranborne, we doubt 
not, will give his best attention to this 
point also ; and if he do, we feel that 
the issues may be left safely in his 
hands. 

And now, what shall we say of 
our foreign relations, and of the 
system of management which has 
brought them to their present state ? 
There was a time when nota shot 
could be fired in anger on any part 
of the continent of Europe without 
our permission. Even the invasion 
of Spain by France in 1822 took 
place because the English Govern- 





* This is a mistake. There was no regimental fund, though there was an under- 
standing, in honour, that the outgoing officer would receive from his juniors at 
least as much as he gave for promotion to his existing rank. 
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ment, though averse to the act, did 
not care to threaten war in order to 
avert it. Had the plea of France 
been less reasonable than it was, 
and England taken her stand against 
it, no invasion would have occurred. 
We did not pretend to dispute the 
right of the French people to change 
their rulers in 1830; indeed, a differ- 
ent course would have been antago- 
nistic to the principle of non-inter- 
vention as it was then understood 
and acted upon. The Tories were at 
that time in power, and their prompt 
acknowledgment of Louis Philippe 
as King of the French alone kept the 
other great powers of Europe quict. 
But the case was different when 
Belgium declared for separation 
from Holland—and a French army 
and an English fleet co-opera- 
ted to undo the work of 1815. 
From that time we lost all hold 
upon the respect and confidence of 
our old allies, and nothing has since 
occurred to restore it. Who can 
look back without a blush upon 
the part played by our Whig rulers 
in the early troubles of Italy ?— 
how they fanned the flame which 
led to the conflagration of 1848, 
and then sat down quietly under 
its total extinction by Radetzky’s 
campaign of Novara! It was then 
seen all over Europe that, though 
brave enough to talk, we were too 
feeble to strike, and that Lord 
Minto might preach rebellion from 
his balcony in Milan, without there- 
by pledging his son-in-law to sup- 
port the rebels with English fleets 
and armies. By-and-by came the 
war with Russia—a war planned 
by the Emperor of the French for 
his own aggrandisement, which 
made shipwreck of our prestige as 
a military nation, and cost us much 
blood and treasure, in order that 
France might reap a harvest of 
glory. And after the Crimean 
campaign came the Danish ques- 
tion, our mode of dealing with 
which sank us so low that indi- 
vidual Englishmen were ashamed 
to show their faces anywhere out 
of their own country. No wonder 


that we are at this moment without 
a voice in the councils of Europe! 
No wonder that Prussia, meditat- 
ing her attack upon Austria, never 
wasted a thought upon England! 
No wonder that Austria, calling 
upon the Bund to declare against 
Prussia, disregarded our warnings, 
if warnings we ventured to utter! 
And now France comes forward 
with a demand for the rectification 
of her frontier, on the reply to 
which, by the Court of Berlin, the 
peace of the world may depend. 
We say nothing of the attitude 
which the Legislature of the United 
States has assumed—the abrogation 
of the Commercial ‘Treaty with 
Canada, the Bill for admitting our 
British provinces into the States, 
the remodelling of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act, and the hurrying 
forward of a large and formidable 
navy. All these acts may be 
without political importance; but 
the watchfulness of the Govern- 
ment which took no care to pro- 
vide against them cannot surely be 
commended; nor is the réle which 
they have thus handed down to 
their successors lightly to be spoken 
of. 

We might pursue this argument 
very much farther, were it neces- 
sary to do so, because there is no 
single branch of the public service 
which the late Government have 
not systematically and _persever- 
ingly neglected. Even Mr. Glad- 
stone’s much-boasted financial ar- 
rangements, which looked so plea- 
sant upon paper, and enabled him 
to come to the House of Commons 
year after year with plausible 
budgets, will be found to have 
entirely broken down. Had they 
not broken down, private credit 
would have scarcely become so de- 
pressed as it now is, nor money 
so dear that the most solvent 
trader in the world cannot afford 
to accept accommodation, however 
convenient or even necessary it 
may be to the progress of his busi- 
ness. But the point to which we 
desire to draw the attention of our 
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readers is this, that all these short- 
comings, and many more, have not 
been accidental; that they are the 
legitimate and necessary outgrowth 
from a seed-time carefully prepared ; 
and that the Liberal Governments 
which have presided over the desti- 
nies of the empire for not far short 
of a quarter of a century, are, col- 
lectively and individually, respon- 
sible for the confusion into which 
the real business of the country 
has fallen. How, indeed, could a 
Home Secretary find time to attend 
to the preservation of the public 
peace, when, year by year, his ener- 
gies were taxed to sustain some 
wild scheme of theoretical improve- 
ment? How could the President 
of the Poor-Law Board look after 
the necessities of the poor, when 
his whole soul was given up to 
plotting for the extension of the 
franchise? We will venture to say 
that both in the War Office and at 
the Admiralty, a great deal more 
has been said and written of iate 
years about borough and county 
qualifications, than about guns, 
ships, and men. And as to India, 
jt might drift whithersoever it 
listed, so long as the Secretary of 
State had this one great and para- 
mount matter to consider and to 
speak for. Now, all this we hold 
to be nothing short of a crime 
against the nation. What! did 
her Majesty place at the head of 
the great departments of the State, 
and Parliament accept as its leaders, 
Ministers, not because they were 
believed to be able and willing to 
do the nation’s business, but in 
order that they might make use of 
their official influence in cramming 
idle crotchets down the throats of 
wiser men? For, after all, is there 
a thoughtful man in the Liberal 
party who believes, or pretends to 
say, that the defunct Reform Bill, 
if it had been carried, would have 
done the smallest good to any one? 
No; the measure has been discussed 
over and over again, in public and 
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private, from opposite sides of the 
House of Commons, and among 
familiar friends holding widely 
different opinions, and we never 
heard more said in its favour, ex- 
cept when Mr. Bright professed an 
opinion concerning it, than that 
possibly it might dono harm; and, 
at all events, that it had become a 
necessity. 

Our firm conviction is, that in 
regard to this necessitarian view of 
the subject, a great change in public 
opinion has already taken place. 
Wise men desire to be wisely gov- 
erned, not to be kept in a constant 
ferment as to who shall govern 
them. The country wants an effi- 
cient War Office, an efficient Ad- 
miralty, an_ efficient Poor-Law 
Board, an efficient India, Foreign, 
and Home Office. It feels, to its 
cost, that they to whom for twenty 
years it had given its confidence 
provided none of these things, and 
had neither the ability nor the 
forethought necessary to provide 
them. The country has _ shaken 
itself free of the incubus which 
too long weighed it down. New 
Ministers are in office, and from 
them great things, in the way of 
practical and administrative reform, 
are expected. Let them not shrink 
from the réle which has overtaken 
them. If, as at the Admiralty, 
matters be so bad that no First 
Lord, however brave, can grapple 
with them single-handed, let Sir 
John Pakington get a royal com- 
mission to inquire, and place Mr. 
Seely himself upon it. So also with 
the War Office, the India Office, 
and, indeed, with all the depart- 
ments of State. What the strength 
of one man is not perhaps competent 
to effect, the recommendations of a 
well-selected and unprejudiced com- 
mittee may enable him to carry 
through. At all events, and by any 
means, let us have the reform which 
is really needed, before we again 
turn our attention to reforms of 
which the value is problematical. 





